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Aut.— I. FOREIGN ADVE!5tUBERS IN INDIA. 

• • 

A FT1C15 the lailures of the direct attciftpts made by Dupleix, 
by Lilly, aud by SidlVeri to establish Fieuch dumiiiatioa 
ill 8outlu*ni India, tlier^* remained to the Latin race but one 
inoJo of counlcracling the {Diogress of the English. Tliat mode 
may be dosci’ibed in a few jvords. To enable the princes of India 
to meet the English successfully in the field it was necessary, 
above all things, to impart to their troops a thorough knowledge 
of European diseipliuo and a complete acquaintance with the 
.syst(‘ni of European strategy. To this somewhat venturesome 
task ^tlie sons of France heiit themselves with untiring energy. 
Tlicy^gave to it often their livc.s, almo.st always their every faculty. 
'Jdiey had much to aid them. The native princes who employed 
them knew at least that their hatred of England was not feigned ; 
•that they liad nothing so much at heart as the luimiliation of tho 
rival of their own country. They therefore gave them, almost 
always, a confidence without stint Their behests were but rarely 
refused. They worked under tlie avowed sanction and w.ith tho 
authority of the prince whom they served. And if they did not 
succeed, their want of success is to he attributed rather to tho 
jealousies which prevented combfnatioii j^mongst tlie native 
princes, than to any shortcomings on the part of the ablest and most 
influential amongst them. 

Of all these adventurers, de Boigne was, with one excep- 
tion, the ablest and the most successful. Born at Chambery, 
the 8lh March 17oI, the son of a furrier, Benoit do Boigne 
was at an early age sent to study law at the college of his 
native town. But he had scarcely attained the age of seventeen 
when his adventurous nature impelled him to renounce Lft studies, 
• aud to seek excitement in a career of arms. Ir 4 17C8, then, ho 
entered the regiment of Clare, a regiment iu the Irish brigade 
in the service of France, and then commanded, m the absence 
of Lord Clare, by Colonel Leigh. De Boigne joined the regiment 
with the rank of .ensig|i at Landrecics, and applied all the. ardour 
of his youth to master the science or Jiis profession. In this task 
he received great encouragement anil assistuned from Culouel 
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Lcigli, awcl under his tuition do Boi.«yne attained a complete know- 
ledge of the art of war as it was understood in those days. 

After serving in garrison for three years Jind a half at Lanvl- 
r('cios, the rcgiint;nt of Clare was ordered to Dunkerque t(5 embark 
for the Isle of France. The regiment, having taken its tour of 
duty in the island for eighteen months, returned to Franco, and, 
disembarking at L’ Orient, was ordered to Bethune. 

This happened in 1778. France was then at peace with r.il the 
world, and no prospect of war seemed to loom in the future. The 
promotion of Je Boigne ha^d been slow ; and, Ijeginning to feel 
disgusted with a life so monotonous and so devoid of enterprise, lie 
asked himself if it woHjld not bo advisable to seek another scene 
for the occupation of the abilities he felt that he possessed. Tt 
chanced that Russia was tlien at v/ar with Turkey. The Russian 
Government was ii\ the habit in those days of welcoming eagerly, 
instructed officers into the ranks of its army. Do Boiguo resolved, 
then, to resign his commission in the French service and to offer 
himself to her northern ally. 

I Ms re.signatiou was accepted, and do Boigne went to Turin. 
Obtaining there letters of introduction to Count Orlolf, who com- 
manded the Russian land and sea forces in the Grecian Arclii- 
pelago, he returned to Marseilles and embarked on board tlie first 
ship sailing thence for Greece. Almost immediately on his arrival 
there he was appointed captain in a Greek regiment in the service 
of tlie Empress Catherine. This regiment formed a part of the 
army employed in besieging the Island of Tonedos. A detach- 
ment of it, to which do Boiguo belonged, having boon sent 
to effect a descent on that island, the Turks made a sortie, 
attacked the invaders in great force, and cut them off nearly to 
a man. De Boigne escaped with his life, but \vae taken prisoner 
and sent first to Cliio and thence to Constantir}opIc. 

Seven months later the war came to an end, and de Boigne, with 
the other prisoners of war, was released. lie had then ".atainod 
the rank of major in the Rns.sian army. Peace, however, had 
closed for him the avenues of further advancement. Do Boigne 
then quitted the Russian service and embarked for Smyrna. 
Meeting in luat town some Englishmen who had returned from 
India, he was so struck by their description of the adventurous life 
of tliat country, tliat he resolved to seek his fortune there. Return- 
ing to Const uitinople Ife n ado his way to Aleppo, and joined 
there a caravan just setting out for Basrii. The caravan reached 
Bagdad in safety, but, as a furious war was then raging bet ween 
the Turks and the Persians, the road thence, to Basr£ was deemed 
too dangerous to he traversed, and the caravan returned to Aleppo. 

From that place do Bcfgne made his way as quickly as 
liQ^could back to Smyrna dnd sailed thence to Alexandria, lu 
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*lii.s journey from Alexandria to T?k)setta he was shipwrecked and 
foil into the hands of the Arabs. These, with charaoteriatic 
liospitality towards a stranger, befriended him, and by their 
aid he wtis able to reach Cairo. Here innuruerabffi delays occurred, 
and it was owing to the kindness of tlie English consul, Mr. 
Baldwin, that means were at last provided for him to reach 
India. He embarked at Suez and sailed thence at the end of 
the )Kar 1777 for Madras. 

Amongst those wlioin de Boigne had met in his European 
wanderings was an English noblgnan, Earl Percy. With him 
he had formed a friendship, and Lord Percy had in consequence 
furnished him with letters to Lord Macartney and to Warren 
Hastings. On his arrival at Madras de Hoigno wished at first 
to act independently of ^ the British Government. But tlio 
circumstances of tlie time were against him. Tlie British were 
on the eve of their last war with Haidar Ali, and it is natural 
to suppose that they should Ibo unwilling to aiiord opportunities 
for foreign adVentururs to find their way to the camp of that 
formidable leader. Having no other resource, then, de Boigne, 
who had been a major in the Russian service, accepted the rank- 
of ensign in the 6 tli Regiment Madras Native Infantry. 

The war broke out immediately afterwards. It happened that 
the Gth Regiment N. I. was one of those under the command 
of Colonel 13aillie when that officer was attacked by the com- 
# Lined forces of Haidar and Tippii at Perambakain in September 
1780. A few days before that fatal couHict, however' two 
companies of the Gth Regiment had been sent to escort supplies 
of grain to the main army. With these two companies was 
de Boigne, and in iliis manner he escaped tlie almost * entire 
destruction which befell the main body of his regiment. 

Shortly alter this de Boigne quitted the English service. 
Vg-rious reasons have been assigned for this stop.^ But he 
hirnselli undoubtedly stated the trutli when he affirmed that in a 
service of progressive promotion there was at liis age no chance 
of his ever attaining to high command. He resolved therefore to 
return to Europe by way of Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Persia. 

With this object in view Le came round to Calcutta and 
presented to Warren Hastings Lord Percy’s letter and one with 
which he had been provided by Lord Macartney. T-hat illus- 
» trious statesman gave him a warm and (jprdial ^ reception 4 
entirely approved ot his design to return to Europe by the 
route ho had indicated ; and furnished him with letters to the 
^British residents at the various native courts he viTould be likely 

* Vide Ferdinauil Smilh’a Sketch, awi the Memoii'e Bur la chricrc du 
pages 07-G8 ; the article de Boigne QiltCval ComU da^oigne, 
m the Biographic Gcaeralc; 
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to visit C7i rouie^ as well as to the independent native princes in 
alliance with the British Government. 

At Laklinao, the first city which he visited on his travels, Ac 
Boi{me was extrAnely well received by the Nawab, to 'whom he 
had oeen presented by the resident. Not only was a khilat of tlie 
valine of 4,000 rupees bestowed upon him, but the Nawab present- 
ed fiim likewise with a bill on the bankers of Kabul for 6,000 
rupees, and another for an equal amount on those of Kandahdr. 
At Lakhnao do Boigne remained five months, making many friends 
amongst the English officers ^nd studying their system. He (heu 
went on to Dehli, where he arrived at the end of the month of 
August. 

The Emperor of Dclili at that time was Shah Alam ; his minis- 
ter, Mirza Shafli. Without the aid o£ the latter it was impos- 
sible for de Boigne to obtain an interview with the Emperor, and 
Mirza Shaffi was in the camp before Agra. Thither, accordingly, 
de Boigne repaired. 

It was during his sojourn in this camp that de 'Boigne's ideas 
took a direction which inlluenccd his whole life. Rebuffed by the 
minister, who refused to allow him to be presented to Shall Alam, 
he turned his attention to the political events passing before his 
eyes. Noting the rivalry of the various native princes, the indis- 
cipline of their armies, the ignorance and want of knowledge of 
their generals, it occurred to him that a great career was open to 
an instructed European soldier. The unleavened masses were# 
fermenting all about him. Let the instructed European soldier but 
procure for liimsclf the authority to leaven but one of those masses, 
and his master would become the chief of all his rivals, if not indeed 
the ruler of India. The idea grew daily ; it ripened quickly into 
feasibility ; thenceforth the career of do Boigne was (Jetermined. 

At that time the liana of«Gdhad was closely besieged in his 
fort by Jladhaji Sinaia. To offer himself to the latter, immensjt'Iy 
superior in power to the Raiia, would have been a folly, in sucli 
a case even had Madhaji accepted his services, no credit to liimscll 
could possibly have resulted. But to r7nter tho service of the be- 
sieged Raiid, and by skill and dexterity to paralyse the move- 
ments of his enemy, would be to gain a reputation and to 
acquire a moral power such as w^ould open out the brightest 
prospectif^. for the * future. Tlius reasoning, de Boigne made 
gccretly the following pi;oposition to the Raiui, lie offered,., 
in consideration of a cert-nn stipulated sum of money, to 
raise two thousand men at Agra, one thousand at Jaipur, four 
thousand at Bclili, and one thousand near Gdhad ; to concen- 
trate tliese troops with all imagiiui])le secrecy at a point on tlie 
frontier of the Rana's tcrnfMry ; and with them to attack the 
besj.eging force id the rear, and drive it from his dominions. 
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The Rdna of G6liad, without declining this, offer, did not at 
once accept it. He hoped rather to be rescued from liis perilous 
cofiditioQ by the intervention of the English. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, he Was not sufficiently careful to keep the s^ret. Witl^ the 
publicity he allowed to be imparted to the offer, the possibility of 
carrying it into execution vanisht-h De Boigne then broke, off 
the negotiation, and offered his services to the Raja of Jaipur. 

But ‘before an answer could come from Jaipur, de Boigne bad 
accepted an invitation from Mr. Anderson, the British resident 
• at the court of Madhaji, to visit him in his camp. Madhaji 
Sindia was then besieging Gwaliar. Thither acpordicgly de Boigne 
repaired, and agreed to remain there, the giiest of Mr. Anderson, 
until he should receive the reply of the RajS. 

De Boigne received that reply at the end of October (1783). 
His offer was accepted. Before taking up the appointment, how- 
ever, he thought it becoming to inform Warren Hastings officially 
of his intention to renounce his journey to Europe and to take 
service with fhe Raja of Jaip6r. Warren Hastings, in reply, 
requested de Boigne to return in the first instance to Calcutta 
that he might inform him personally of the sentiments entertained 
by the Government of India regarding the course he proposed to 
pursue. Do Boigne, though sensible of the arbitrary nature of 
this request, felt that his gratitude and his interest alike counselled 
him to comply with it. He returned accordingly to Calcutta, — no 
oasy journey in those days. On his arrival there, Warren 
Hastings informed him that his requisition had been necessary 
because he, de Boigne, had given an official form to his letter, 
and that as such it had been laid before council ; that as Gover- 
nor-General in Council he could not give him authority to enter 
the service of a native prince, although, in his. private capacity, 
he had no objection to Ijis following »ich a co»^rse; and tliat if he 
chose to follow it, he would shut liis eyes to his proceedings. The 
Governor-General added that be was about to set out for Lakhnao, 
and that ho hoped de Boigne would accompany him so far. 

Armed with this power to act as he might tliiiik best, dc Boigne 
accompanied the Governor-General to Lakhnao, hastened thence 
to Agra, and obtaining there a small escort, pushed on towards 
Jaipur. The difficulties, and they were not slight, which lie en- 
countered in liis journey were surmounted, aifd in the spring of 
J 784 he reached Jaip6rj • • 

But here disappointment awaited him. In the long interval 
wjiich had elapsed between the acceptance of his offer and his 
arrival, the Jaipur policy had changed. Peaceful counsels now 
prevailed, and the Rdjiuhad no need of a general. To compensate 
de Boigne, however, for the trouble >|k 1 expense which had been 
caused him, the R^ja presented him with ten thoiisand rupees. •. 
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Disappointed though not daunted, de Boigne repaired to Delili. 
At this time the murder of Mirza Shafh aud the anarchy which 
had followed, had reawakened in the mind of Midhaji Sindia rtie 
hope of becoming master of the capital of the Moghols. Hd was fully 
sensible of the new difficulties which the power he might tliua 
ac(juire would cause him : but, being able, farsighted, and ambi- 
tious, he was nursing his resources and seeking for means to meet 
the crisis which might arrive at any moment. At the timfl of de 
Boigne’s arrival he was in the vicinity of Agra organising an 
expedition against BandaikiiAud. 

For this expeditipn de Boigne offered his services. lie pro- 
posed to raise two •regiments, each 850 strong: and to equip 
and organise them in the European fashion. 

Mddliaji knew de Boigne by reputation, and by something more. 
The offer he had made to the Rana of Goliad had struck him at 
the time as betokening a daring and resolute nature ; and, subse- 
quently, when de Boigne had passed a night in his camp on his 
way to join Mr, Anderson, Madhaji had caused his tent to be 
pillaged. The property then taken was restored, but the papers 
were retained. It is probable that a perusal of those confirmed 
the impression which the Goliad scheme had given birth to. Such 
a man, he thought, could scarcely fail to bo an acquisition. IIo 
accepted, then, after a short delay, do Boigne’s offer. 

The terms agreed to by de Boigne were that ho should receive 
a thousand rupees a month for himself, and eight rupees a month 
for each man, officers and privates indiscriminately. To enable him- 
self to give a proper salary to the officers, de Boigne fixed the 
pay of the privates at rupees 5-8-0 each. This arrangement 
provided him with rupees 4,250 monthly for the officers. 

The men were speedily raised ; but the drilling was a matter 
of more difficulty. l)e Boigne had resolved to teach them European 
drill, to arm them with European weapons, and to impart to them 
European discipline. “The labour which this imposed on an 
individual,"’ writes Air. Grant Duff, “can easily bo conceived by 
any person acquainted with military affairs.” It was, indeed, at 
the outset a task which required no ordinary patience, 
perseverance, and self-control. But at length he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the end attained. Five months after he had 
enlisted?* his men,* he marched with two perfectly disciplined 
.regiments to ^jpin, in cBandalkhand, the army commanded 
by Appa khandd Rao. 

In the short campaign which followed, the two battalions und^r 
de Boigne corfstituted the entire infantry of the Marhata army, 
the repiainder being mainly cavalry and a^few guns. As it was a 
campaign of sieves the briv^C of the work fell, Lhcrefoie, on his 
ngwly raised troops ; and this work they performed with valour and 
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with .success. In the midst of his triumphs, however, dc Boigno 
was called away to join tlie main army of Madllaji at Dehli. 

On the 22iul October 1784? the prime minister of the Emperor 
Shah Alaih, Afrasiab Khan, was murdered by tht^ brother of the 
minister whose assassination he had instigated. In the terror 
that followed this murder all parties turned to Mfidhaji, The 
Emperor invested him with a power virtually supreme. By Jiis 
advice Jthe Peshwa was nominated Wakil-6UMiitliik or Supreme 
Deputy of the Empire. Mtidhaji was appointed Deputy of the 
Peshwa, Commander-in-chief of thg Mogliol arnue.s, and the 
provinces of Agra and Dehli were confided to his management. 

But Madliaji was not too elated by his sgccesl He was well 
aware that the power Avhich had been conferred by acclamation 
in a time of terror, of difficulty, and of danger, would be disputed 
as soon as men's minds had begun to calm. He therefore took instant 
measures to .strengthen his position, and among.st other precautions 
he summoned de Boigne and liis battalions from Bandalkhaiid. 

To describe* fully the events which followed could only bo 
effected by trenching upon ground already occupied.* I must bo 
satisfied with referring, as briefly as may be, to the deeds of de 
]3oigne himself. Thus, in May 1787, he fought at Lalsdt for three 
days under the eyes of Aladhaji against the Patdns and Rajputs, 
and when, on the third, the other infantry of Sindia's army, 14,000 
in number, deserted to the enemy, de Boigne kept his men true to 
Uieir colours. For eight consecutive days they continued, as they 
retreated, to repulse the enemy’s attacks. At the battle of Chak^ana, 
fought on the 24th April 1788 against the same enemies, Sindia 
confided the command of his right wing to a Frenchman, M. 
Lesteneau, and of his left to de Boigne, whilst the centre was com- 
manded by a native, Sindia being in reserve with the cavalry. 
On this occasion de Boigne and Leateneau npt only repulsed the 
attii^ks made on their wings, but were prepared to render the 
victory decisive, had they been supported by the centre and the 
cavalry. But no prayers could induce either to advance, and the ac- 
tion, undecided, terminated by a retreat from the field. A few weeks 
later, however, an ample revenge was taken for these checks. On 
the 18th June, in the battle fought before Agra, the batta- 
lions of de Boigne and their leader contributed greatly to the 
victory obtained over the Patan chief. Less than four ^months 
later, de Boigne's battalions and the bulk of the Mdrhata army, 
re-occupied Dehli. Madliaji himself followed shortly after. 

^The splendid service rendered by the two battalions of de 
Boigne at LaLsdt, at Agra, and at Chaksana, their •fidelity when 

* Keene’s Fall of the Mighul Em- deatl^ of Aurangzib to the bd^iuuiug 
piVe, a vivid and accurate account of the present ceut^iry. 
of the events in Hindustan from the 
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their irregular comrades had deserted, and tlieir unvarying 
steadiness under fire, had particularly attracted the notice of 
Madliaji Sindia. But the prejudices of the Marhata were still strong 
within him. f^hen, therefore, de Boigne pointed (5ut to him 
that these two battalions, though perfectly efficient, and capable 
cv^n of retarding a defeat, were yet insufficient to decide the 
fortunes of a campaign ; that it would be advisable to increase 
them to the strength of a cov'ps d'armee, with artillery attached, 
Mfidlniji hesitated. Influenced partly, probably, by a dread to 
place in the hands of a European a small army obedient only to 
the orders of its immediate general ; partly by the Marhata leaning 
towards cavalry ; partly also by the annihilation of his enemies and 
by the expense which the proposed scheme would entail, Madhaji 
resolved to defer his sanction. As, however, he indicated no fixed 
time for the announcement of a final decision, de Boigne re- 
garded his reply as a veiled refusal. He therefore offered his 
resignation. Mddhaji accepted it. * 

De Boigne left Dehli a comparatively rich man. It is stated 
that ho owed the greater part of his wealth to the niiinificcnce of 
Aladhaji, who thus showed his gratitude for the unequalled services 
rendered to him during the late campaigns. Certain it is that, 
renouncing his military career, ho proceeded to Lakhuao, and 
tiiere on tlie advice of his old friend, Claude Maitin, engaged in 
mercantile speculations which speedily augmented his capital. 
He was still engaged in these when he received from Madlu^i 
preslisiug solicitations to re-enter his service, accompanied by an 
assurance that he would be at liberty to carry out the measures 
he had formerly proposed. 

The fact was that Madhaji Sindia had not found his position by 
any means so assured as, in the first moment of his triumph, it 
had appeared to Jiim. The Patdn army had been beaten and 
dispersed, but its soldiers still existed. He was menaced from 
the north by the Afghaus, from the west by the Rajputs, whilst 
he had perhaps even more to dread from the jealousy of Nana 
Farnawis, the minister of the Peshwa, and from the scarcely veiled 
hostility of the otiier chiefs of the Maih^tds. 

lie felt the want, then, of just such a body of troops as 
de B‘igne had pro nosed to raise, — troops who would surpass all 
his otl?cr troops *in skill and discipline; who would obey one 
man, and that man impervious to intrigue, ^evoted to himself alonet 
In this extremity he beth ught him of de Boigne ; and upon that 
thought there speedily followed the missive of which I have spokep. 

Do Boign6 was not deaf to the demand. Arranging, as 
speedily as was possible, his commercial ^affairs, which however 
he lei'b in full action in JfiiQ hands of algents, he hastened to 
Alathura, where' Madhaji then had his head quarters. His proposals 
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were at once agreed to. He was authorised* to raise a cov'p^ 
d'armie consisting of thirteen battalions of infantry, five hundred 
cavaliy, ^nd sixty guns. ^ 

Be Boigne went to his task with his accustomed energy. Ha 
reclaimed the two battalions he had drilled and commanded 
before. A third battalion was farmed of the soldiers who liad 
been raised and drilled by the Frenchman, Lesteneau, but who, 
mutinying for arrears of pay, had, on the advice of de Boigne, 
been disbanded. He Had to enlist men from Rohilkhand and 
Oudh for seven more battalions. All these were dressed and 
drilled on the European principle. But, in addition to these ten 
battalions, de Boigne raised three more (Tf Afghans, dressed in 
their national costume, and armed with matchlocks and bayonets. 
For the service of the camp he raised five hundred Mdw4tis, 
dressed and armed as irregular troops. 

The cor'pa d'avmee thus consisted of 8,500 regular infantry, 2,400 
Afghdns, 500 i^ewatis, 500 cavalry and 100 artillerymen. Each 
regiment was commanded by a European officer. These officers were 
men of all nations, many of them British, and in many instances 
respectable by birth, education and character.^ There were always 
two European officers to each regiment, sometimes more. The non* 
commissioned officers were in the first instance taken from the 
three disciplined battalions. The colours of the corps were the 
national flag, the white cross, of Savoy, 

• For its command de Boigne was granted a salary of Rs. 4,000 a 
month. To provide for this, as well as for the regular payment of 
the troops, M^dhaji made over assignments of land to the charge 
and management of de Boigne, allowing him two per cent, upon 
the net revenue, in addition to his regular pay.^f* ^ 

By dint of great exertions the new corps d'arm^ was brought 
into a condition fitting it for active seiwice early in the year 1790. 
An ♦opportunity soon offered for the display of its efficiency. 
On the *20th June the M£rhd,t& army engaged, near Fat£n, the 
Patans under Ishm&il Beg, aided by the Rajpfit troops of Jaipfir 
and Jddhptir. The battle was obstinate and bloody. Holkar, 
who had promised to aid M^dhaji, held aloof. Tiie Patans three 
times charged through the infantry of de Boigne, cutting down 
the artillerymen at their guns. But the coolness of de Boigne 
and the discipline of his troops soon repaired this disaster. 
With re-serried ranks they attacked the too darjing enemy and . 
drove him back. Then there opened on both sides a heavy 
aistillery fire. This ceasing on the side of the Marh&t^s at 6 o’clock 
in the evening, de Boigne placed himself at the’ head of his 
infantry and led them ^o the charge. The attack was irresystible. 

* Grant Duff, vol. iii.. Chapter ii. each regiment was ixed at 700. 
Subsequently the number of men in t Ibid, 
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One by one tlie hostile positiona were carried. At 9 o'clock the 
enemy were in complete flight, utterly disorganised, having. lost all 
Iheir guns, — ten battalions of their infantry having previously sur- 
rendered. * 

De Boigne tlien received orders to invade Jddhpdr. He pro- 
ceeded at once to the siege of Ajmir, but learning that the Raj- 
p6ts had assembled a considerable army at Mirta, he left about 
2,700 men to blockade Ajmir and started to attack the enenfy. 

At daybreak on the 12th September, de Boigne assailed the 
enemy’s position. By 9 o’clock lie had obtained a complete 
victory. He gained, this victory notwithstanding a false move- 
ment made by one of his lieutenants, and which for a time left 
his right wing exposed to the incessant charges of the Rabtor 
cavalry. The Savoyard, however, showed himself quite equal to the 
occasion. At 9 o’clock, as I have said, the Rajputs were be*aten ; 
at 10 o’clock their camp and all tb^ir guns and baggage were 
captured ; at 3 P. M. the town of JklfrtE was tak 9 n by assault. 
Peace followed this decisive victory. 

Sindia bad now satisfied himself as to the immense advantage he 
had derived from possessing a corps d'armie armed and disciplined 
on the European principle— and commanded by a de Boigne. The 
troops thus disciplined and thus organised liad disposed of his Ma- 
homedan and Rajput enemies, but he still looked for more at their 
hands. It must never be lost sight of that the great dream of 
Madiiajt Sindia’s life was to unite all the native powers of India inf 
one great confederacy against the English. In this respect he was 
the most farsighted statesman that India has ever produced. But 
to bring about this great end it was necessary that, in addition to 
the power which he wielded at Dehli and in a part of Central 
India, he should be master of all the resources of the Marh^ta 
empire. This he f/3lt would be impossible until he could rid the 
Peshwa of the minister, Nana Farnawis, who was jealous of Jiis 
reputation. Nor, he felt, could this end be obtained, iftiless he 
could dispose of Holkar, the agent and last hope of the Nana. 
His plan, then, was to crush Holkar ; to proceed to Fdua ; and 
obtaining then from the Peshwa the requisite authority, to unite 
all India in a crusade against the English. It was a grand idea, 
one capable of realisation by Madhaji, but by him alone, and 
whicli, kut for his death, would have been realised. 

Full of these views, and, preparing carefully for the conflict he* 
saw loommg in 'the futiir'^, Madhaji determined at this time to 
increase still further the force which had been so useful to hirq. 
De Boigne was authorised to increase it to 18,000 regular infantry, 
6 ,000 irregulars, 2,000 irregular horse, 600 Afgh&n cavalry and 
2’000 guns. Tlie force thusi«ii}aised was to 'be divided into three 
brigades, or, as* it would bo more proper to call them, divisions. 
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For their payment a tract of country between lAathura and Debli, 
and some lands east of the Jamna, comprising in all fifty-two 
districts yielding ultimately twenty-two lakhs jjf rupees, were 
assigned to de Boigne. That general was authorised to reserve 
to himself two per cent, of that revenue, in addition to his pay, 
now increased to 6,000 rupees a month, a sum which was doubled 
by other duly authorised emoluments. The fortress of Agra was 
assigned him as a depdt of small arms and cannon. Over these 
fifty-two districts, de Boigne was assigned, by Sindia, a power in 
civil and military matters entirely absolute. He fixed Lis head- 
quarters at Aligarh. • • 

It was while de Boigne was raising and *drilling his brigades, 
casting guns, and bringing the districts under his sway into order; 
whilst Madhaji Sindia ^vas endeavoring to arrange the scheme 
which was the dream of his later years, that war broke 
out between the British and Tippu Sultan. This war was a 
blow to Madhnji. He disapproved this isolated attack upon 
a power to which united India might only possibly be a 
match. Still more was he annoyed and enraged at finding 
that the Peshwa, guided by Farnawis, had entered 

into an alliance with the common enemy. Nothing, Mad- 
haji had always felt, could be more noxious to the general cause 
of the native princes of India, than the union of ono chief with 
their most forinidahlo rival to put down another chief. Still, for 
•the moment, he was powerless to prevent this fatal action. 
He was forced to content himself with husbanding his resources, 
with guarding against an attack from the north, and with pre- 
paring his army for the great event to which he looked forward. 
Having done all that was possible in this respect, he set out for 
Puna, determined, after repressing Holkar, and unseating Nana 
Farnawis, to obtain the chief power*himself, iind, wielding it, to 
make one supreme effort to drive the British from Hindostan. 

MadRaji left de Boigne and the greater part of his crops d^armee 
behind. He took with him as escort only two battalions com- 
manded by Hessing and Filoze.* He arrived at Pnna the 
Jlth June 1703. 

Scarcely, however, had Madhaji crossed the borders of his own 
territories than his enemies began to raise their heads. First, the 
widow of Najif Khan, a former prime rainisfer at the Imperial 
• Court of Dehli, refused to surrender tiro fort of JSanfind to Sin- 
dians officers. De Boigne sent one of his brigades, under the 
4orders of M. Perron, to compel her. The often-defeated Ishmail 
Beg raised troops ta support her. He eiicountore’d Perron under 
the walls of Kant!iud,yind though beaten, yet succeeded in pene- 


Vide p«gt*s 35 to 38. 
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trilling into the fort with a consiJerable body of men. The defence 
was prolonged in consequence, but the widow having been killed, 
Ishmail Beg, distrusting the garrison, surrendered himself and 
the fort to the Trench leader. 

But this was not all. Taking^ advantnge of the absence of 
M^flhaji, Tuknji Holkar, the minister of the famous Ahalya Bae, 
suddenly crossed the river Chambal in great force, and marched 
towards Bajpdtana, pretending that the aggressions of J\la'\lhaji’s 
agent, Copal Kao Bhdo, forced him to this act of open hostility. 

Copal Kao Bhao had but a small force under him in 
Eajputana. Aware that Tfikaji was supported by a body of 
native troops armed* and drilled in the European fashion, and 
commanded by the Chevalier Dudrencc, Copal Rao sent pressing 
messages to de Boigne, and to Lakhwa D^da commanding the 
main body of Sindia’s cavalry, to join him without delay. De 
Boigne set out at once from Aligarh ^at the head of nine thousand 
infantry and joined Copal K^o before the latter had been molest- 
ed by Holkar. Lakhwa Dada brought in his cavalry at the same 
time. De Boigne immediately assumed command of the com- 
bined force, consisting of 9,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, and about 
forty guns, and forthwith marched upon the enemy. Tukaji 
became now aware of the double mistake he had committed ; in 
the first place, in becoming the aggressor ; in the second, in not at 
once crushing the small force opposed to him. He did his utmost, 
then, to avoid a general engagement. But de Boigne was not to 
be denied. He followed him up vigorously, and at last, on the 
20th September, bad the satisfaction of finding himself in front 
of his enemy posted at the pass of Lakbairi on the road leading 
from Kan find to Ajmir. 

Tfikaji and Dudrenec had under them four battalions of sepoys 
trained by Dudrenec, about thirty tliousand irregulars, mostly 
cavalry, and thirty-eight guns. The position they occupied was 
very formidable. The pass of Lakhairi was extremely 'narrow ; 
covered in front by wet ground, and impossible to be turned, both 
flanks being guarded by thick woods and rising ground. 

De Boigne felt as he reconnoitred this strong position that he 
would have to employ all his resources. Yet his own position 
was nob without some considerable countervailing advantages. 
Bis men were covered by tangled forests impervious to cavalry. 
His attack might fail, yet his position could not be forced. All 
bther things being equai, victory must incline, he saw, to the side 
which possessed the greatest number of steady infantry. That 
side was liis ovVn. 

Theie was nothing for it but to move straight on. He placed 
himself ficconlingly at the**'hGad of his thed battalions and bat- 
teries, and ordered them to advance. No sooner, however, did 
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they emerge ftoin the forest thun the euemy’s artillery opened a 
tremendous and effective fire upon them. De Boigne continued, 
however, to advance^ and his own guns were soon s|^fiiciently clear 
of the jungle to take up a position and reply. But they had 
scarcely fired half a dozen rounds before an event happened which 
might have been fatal in its consequences. The fire from the 
enemy’s guns caused the explosion first of one tumbril, and 
then iiAmediately afterwards of twelve others contiguous to it. 
The effect might have been made decisive. Tfiktiji at once launched 
forth his cavalry to make it so. But cie Boigne was equal to the 
occasion. He caused his men to fall back rapidly Jnto the jungle. 
They reached it before Tukaji’s cavalry, fefebly bandied, could 
attack them. A concentrated fire of musketry sent back the 
horsemen more rapidly than they had advanced. A charge from 
Sindia’s cavalry completed their overthrow. Thenceforward they 
took no part in the contest, p 

The cavalry leaving disappeared, de Boigne once more advanced 
his infantry and his guns. This time there was no mistake. 
The pass was so narrow that not more than three columns could 
act abreast. Covering these with five hundred iloliilla skirmishers, 
he crossed the wet ground and charged. But the battalions of 
Dudrenec did not give ground. They stood, and fought, and 
died at their post. But they were as one to three. The greatest 
number must inevitably prevail. And it happened so. After 
the most desperate conflict he had ever been engaged in, the 
troops of de Boigne stood the victoi-s on the summit of that 
fatal pass ! There was no one for them to pursue. The enemy’s 
cavalry had disappeared, his iufanlry had died fighting ; the guns 
had been captured ! 

This victory broke for a time the power of Holkar, and left 
Madhaji undisputed master of the sitiffition. Be Boigne followed 
it ytp by marching against the Raja of Jaipur who had shown 
a disposirton to take advantage of Holkar’s outburst. De Boigne’s 
movements were so rapid and his plans so well laid that the Raja 
was glad to compromise by submission, based on the payment of 
his arrears of tribute, and an immediate sum of seventy lakhs 
of rupees. De Boigne then returned to Aligarh, marching by 
Alwar, the Raja of which place had some years before displayed 
. great loyalty to Sindia in very critical circumstances.* Here 
he had an audience of the Rsji. An incident^ which, occurred ' 
at this audience is thus related in de Boigoe’s memoirs. One 
d^^y when the Raj.^ gave audience to the general, whom he had 
made to sit near him,,M. de Boigne observed the minister of the 
Raja, who was standing^beliind bis master, bend down and whisper 
into his ear some words in the Persiarriauguage — a language which 
the general did not understand. The Priucep rcplieu only by a sign 
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of disapproval, aud by a look in which anger and indignation were 
painted. The general's vakil turned pale. The conversation never- 
theless continued as before, and the audience terminated without the 
general having conceived the least suspicion. But in going out 
of the palace he was informed by his vakil — who knew Persian 
who bad overheard the words whispered by the minister— that 
the latter had proposed to the Raja to assassinate de Boigne in 
the hall of audience ” De Boigne took no notice of the incident. 

The power of Madhaji Siudia was now consolidated in Hindo- 
stan. While his armies had been triumphing in Rajpdtana his 
policy had been, gaining ground at Pfina, whither, on his request, 
de Boigne had expedited ten thousand of his trained infantry 
under the command of Perron. Madhaji, in fact, was on the 
point of crossing the threshold to attain which had been the 
dream of his later years. His plans had been successful eveiy- 
where ; and he was on tlie eve ofc gaining the pinnacle which 
would have enabled him to form one vast combination against 
the English, when he was attacked by fever and died (12 Feb- 
ruary 1794). 

With him the fabric raised with so much patience, so much 
skill, and so much foresight, fell to the ground. His successor, 
Daolat Rao, was a boy of fifteen, with a character which, if 
unformed, still showed the germs of waywardness and of a want 
of self-control. 

At tlie time of Madhajfs death, de Boigne was virtually goverrt- 
or of Hindostan. Daolat Rao confirmed him in this appoint- 
ment, and he held it, resisting the advances made him by the 
partisans of the blind Emperor, Shah A lain, till the end of 1795. 
In the interval, feeling his health weakened, he had more than 
once asked permission to resign ; but Daolat Rao bad ns often 
begged him to remain. At iast, at the end of 1795, he yielded to 
his urgent solicitations, and granted him permission to leave for 
Europe, still retaining liim in his service. 

De Boigne bade farewell to the officers of his army in 
February 1796, and set out for Calcutta. He took with him the 
regiment of cavalry which was his own peculiar property. He 
had offered this regiment to Siudia, but Daolat Rao proposed to 
pay for it only on the return of de Boigne to India. On his way 
through Lakhnao lie offered it to the Nawiib, but they could not 
agree as to the therms. Finally be offered it to the English govern- 
ment ; Lord Cornwallis took it on the general's own conditions. 
These were five hundred rupees for each horse, or for the entije 
corps, consisting of six hundred horses, one hundred camels, four 
pieces.of light artillery, and some draught Rattle, 3,60,000 rupees. 
The men at the same time dtitered the British service. 

.De Boigne embarked for Europe in September 1796, and 
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arrived in London in January 1797 . There he married Mademoi- 
selle d'Osmond, daughter of the Marquis d’Osmond. The marriage, 
however, v^as not happy. He remained principally in England 
during the Empire, but shortly after its fall he settled at the 
Villa Buisson near Chambdry. He spent the last years of his 
life in making a philanthropic use of the enormous fortune Be 
^had acquired. In Ghambdry itself he built a theatre, and a college 
for the tfesuits, and embellished the town by new and handsome 
streets. When he died on the 21st June 18S0 he left 1,200,000 
francs to build a hospital for old men ; 500,000 for a hospital 
for the insane ; 300,000 for the permanent ’relief of beggars ; 
200,000 francs for new beds in other hospitals,* and 100,000 francs 
for the education of young girls. To his wife he left a life income 
of 600,000 francs. 

It is impossible to part with de Boigne without adding some 
details regarding his person, bis character, and his mode of ad- 
ministration. ijie following somewhat prolix description was writ- 
ten by a contemporary, one who knew him personally, in the year 
1797 :* Be Boigne is formed by nature and education to guide 
and command : his school acquirements are much above medio- 
crity : he is a tolerable Latin scholar, and reads, writes, and speaks 
French, Italian, and English, with ease and fluency. He is not 
deficient in a general acquaintance with books, and possesses great 
knowledge of the world. He is extremely polite, affable, pleasant, 
.hCimorous, and vivacious ; elegant in his manners, resolute ii; his 
determinations, and firm in his measures ; remarkably well versed 
in the mechanism of the human mind, and has perfect command 
over himself. To the political subtlety of the Italian school he 
has added consummate oriental intrigue ; made his approaches 
to power in disguise, and only showed himself when too strong 
to be resisted. On the grand stage wlflere he has acted a brilliant 
and important part for these ten years, he is dreaded and idolised, 
feared afld admired, respected and beloved. Latterly the very 
name of de Boigne conveyed more terror than the thunder of his 
cannons. A singular instance of which 1 shall relate en passant. 
Najaf Kfili Khan in bis last moments advised his Begam to 
resist in the fort of KanAud the efforts of his enemies, who would 
assuredly grasp, on his demise, at the small remnants of his 
. patrimony ; ' resist,' said he, ‘ but if de Boigne appears^ yield!' He 
Mil be long regretted, long recollected in India. His justice * 
was uncommon, and singularly well-proportioned between severity 
and relaxation. He possessed the happy art of gaining the con- 
fidence of surrounding princes and subjects. He was active and 

_ j ^ »— 

* Letter of LONGINUS, to the Telegraph newspaper^ dated 2nd 

January 1797. ■. 
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persevering to » degree which can only be conceived or believed by 
those who were spectators of his indefatigable labours from the time 
lie raised eigh(t battalions till his departure from his station. I have 
seen him daily rise with the sun, survey his Karkhana (arsenal), 
inspect his troops, enlist recruits, direct the vast movements of 
three brigades, raise resources and encourage manufacturers for 
their arms, ammunitions, and stores ; harangue in his durbar, give 
audience to ambassadors, administer justice, regulate the civil and 
revenual affairs of a Jaidacf (province) of twenty lakhs of rupees, 
listen to a multitude of letters from various parts on various im- 
portant matters ; - dictate replies, carry on an intricate system of 
intrigue in different courts ; superintend a private trade of a lakh 
of rupees, keep his accounts, his private and public correspondence, 
and direct and move forward a most complex political machine. 
A\] this he did without any European assistance. He used to say 
that any ambitious person who repores confidence in another risks 
the destruction of his views. * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Jo person he is above six 
feet high, giant-boned, large limbs, strong featured, and with pierc- 
ing eyes. There is something in his countenance which depicts 
the hero, and compels us to yield implicit obedience. • * * * ♦ 
It has often been a subject of surprise to many bow de Boigne 
could so long and so invariably aggrandise his power whilst many 
adventurers in the same line have repeatedly failed. Setting his 
tt'ilents, perseverance, and policy aside, there is another cause 
which is not generally known or considered. Other European's . 
who have attempted the project which de Boigne realised, failed 
from the want of a fixed and sufficient fund to pay their troops. 
l)e Boigne’s penetrating genius foresaw and obviated this fatal 
error. Soon after the establishment of his two brigades, he per- 
suaded Madhaji Sindia to consign some certain pergunnahs for 
their payments. This was done in J793. A Jaidad producing 
sixteen lakhs per annum was granted for the expense of his army, 
which still continues appropriated to that purpose. • Thil^ 
Jaidad has been augmented by the attention and equity of 
de Boigne to twenty lakhs a year, and is iu as high a state of cul- 
tivation as the most fertile parts of Banaras ; and the ryots are as 
liappy as sensual beings can be, abstracted from intellectual enjoy- 
ments/' 

This'eoutemporary account is in many points confirmed by the 
remarks given yi the memoir of his life published at Cliarnbdry* 
in 1829. ** Jil. de Boigne,” it is there stated, did not limit his 

cares to the concerns of his army ; he directed at the same time 
his attention £o the provinces which Sindia. had confided to him. 
He introduced into them the greatest o^^der. The collection of 
the public revenue was indeed made by the military authorities 
aceording to the custom of the country. But the amounts to be 
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receiv-ed had been settled with justice, and they were fixed. It 
was this that caused the collections to be realised with greater 
regularity and with less difficulty than is the case generally ia 
India. fJe had two offices of account, the offle serving to 
control the other. In one, the accounts were kept in French ; 
in the other all the entries were wiltten in Persian. At the end^f 
each month the statement of receipts and expenditure was trans- 
’ mitted kP the Government. 

“ It was inevitable that so many details, so mjulti plied and 
so varied, should occupy all the ^time of the general ; but 
the importance of his mission and the desire by which he wjis 
actuated to carry it to a successful end inapireJ him with an 
activity which sufficed for everything. Ho used personally to 
inspect the works going on in the arsenal ; to visit the parade 
ground daily, for some hours, there to make the troops man 
oeuvre and to pass them in review. From the parade ground he 
used to return to his office, *there to attend to administrative 
matters. • 

As the army never ceased to he the particular object of his 
attention, bis troops became forrnidalile alike for their numbers 
and for their perfect discipline. On this subject wo quote the 
honourable testimony of an English writer. “It was not the least 
of the advantages arising from General de Boigne’s merit,” writes 
the Bengali Journal of the 18th September 1790, “ that, in his 
military capacity, he should have softened, by means of an ad- 
mirable perseverance, the ferocious and almost savage character of 
tlie Marhatas. He submitted to the discipline and to tlie civili- 
sation of European armies, soldiers who till then had been re- 
garded as barbarians ; and to such an extent did he succeed, that 
the rapacious license which had formerly been common 
amongst them came at last to be looked upon vfi infamous even by 
the jneanest soldier.” 

Such .was the opinion formed of de Boigne by tliose who 
lived in his times and who knew him personally. To us, who 
can look back on all that he accomplished, and wdio can form 
a tolerably accurate idea of the difficulties he must have had 
to encounter, ho stands out as pre-eminently the foremost 
European figure between the departure of Warren Hastings 
and the arrival of Marquess Wellesley. It wafe de Boigne who 
'inade it possible for Siudia to rule ip Hindostan, at^tbe same 
time that he controlled the councils of Fuua. It was through de 
Boigne alone that Midhajfs great dream, dissolved by his death, 
became possible of realisation. But for de Boigile the power 
of the Marhatas had 'never become so formidable, had uever 
been able to offer a resistance to the* British so determined and 
so prolonged. It was de Boigne who iutioduced iittD the Noit^i- 

C 
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West Provinces , the germs of that civil administration which the 
English have since successfully developed. I cannot do better, 
iu concluding this sketch of his career, than to quote the apposite 
language of fiie historian of the fall of the Moghdl Empire. 

“ Though moving in an obscure scene,'’ writes Mr. Keene,* “ de 
Bcigne was one of the great personages of the Worlds 

Drama ; and much of the small amount of civil and military 

organisation upon which the British Empire of liiadostan 

was ultimately founded is due to his industry, skill, and valour.” 

4 

II. 

The commandants of the several brigades raised by de Boigne 
and his successors will now come under review. The first brigade, 
raised in 1792-3, was originally commanded by Colonel Fremont. 
He was succeeded in 1794 by Colonel Perron ; the latter, in 
1797, by Colonel Drugeon ; he, tlig following year, hy Colonel 
Duprat; Colonel Duprat, in 1797, by Colonel Sutherland, and 
Colonel Sutherland, in J8o2, by Colonel Pohlmann. 

The second brigade was originally commanded by Colonel 
Perron. On his transfer to the first brigade, in 1794, Major 
Gardner succeeded him. Major Sulberland replaced Gardner 
in 1795, and Major Pohlrnaiiu Sutherland in 1799. In 1802 
Sutherland and Pohlmann changed places, and the following year 
Sutherland was replaced hy Colonel Hessing. 

The third brigade was raised in 1795. Its first commandant 
was Captain Pedrons. He was replaced in 1801 by Major 
Bourquin. 

A fourth brigade was raised in 1803. Of this Colonel Dudrenec 
was the commandant. A fifth, raised the same year, was allotted 
to Major Browning. 

Besides these thuro were, ‘In 1803, attached to Siudia’sarmy Ihe 
following additional brigades: tliat of Filozc, consisting of eight 
battalions of infantry, five huridred cavalry, and forty-fiVe guns ; 
that of Sombre, composed of six battalions of infantry, five 
hundred cavalry, and thirty-five guns ; that of Shepherd, attached 
to Ambaji Inglia, niimberiug five battalions, live hundred cavalry 
and twenty-five guns. 

Before proceeding to deal with the men whose names I have 
mentioned and scihe of whom filled a great part in the history 
of the period, I propose to give a detailed account of the internal 
economy of the brigades as finall}^ settled by de Boigne. 

A brigade was composed of eight battalions. Each battalion 
comprised wfthin itself infantry and artillery. Each was com- 

FaV of the Moyhul Fmpire. by Henry (}eoige Keene. London : 
t ir. /7. Allen. 
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iifianded by a captain having under him a lieuten^int, either Euro- 
pean, or European by descent. A battalion bad eight companies 
of infantry, each commanded by a 6iil)adar, aided by two jema- 
dars, one kdt havildar, three havildais, four naTfcks, and fifty- 
two sepoys. The artillery of the same battalion consisted of 
one sergeant-major (European) and five European gunners, one 
jemadar, one havildar, five naicks, thirty-five gdlandaz, five 
tindaisfthirty-five kUssis, twenty bildars, thirty gariwdns, four 
ironsmiths, and four carpenters. A battalion had also a native 
surgeon, and a complement of matsadis, water-carriers, and the 
like. Every battalion had four hundred and eight stand of arms, 
four field-pieces, one howitzer, five tumbrite, one hundred and 
twenty bullocks, and two native carts. Every gun had constantly 
ready with it three hundred rounds of shot and one hundred 
rounds of grape. A howitzer had fifty stone shells and fifty 
rounds of grape. The niontjdy pay of tl»e native officers and 
men of a battajion was about four tljousand five hundred rupees. 
'J'he pay of the officers was as follows : A colonel received 3,000 
rupees; a lieutenant-colonel 2,000; a major ],200; a captain 
400 ; a captain-lieutenant 300; a lieutenant 200; an ensign 
150. These rates were increased fifty per cent, when the officers 
concerned were serving in the Dekhan. The men received, under 
the same circumstances, a proportional increase. Besides their 
pay, officers commanding brigades, wbetber colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, or majors, received one hundred rupees a month as 
table allowance. 

A brigade of eight battalions consisted of six thousand men. 
Besides the battalion complement of guns above detailed, the brigade 
had attached to it three battering guns and two mortars witli mea 
to serve iliem. Each bad likewise two hundred irregular cavalry 
and five liundred irregular infantry (Robillas).f 

Wie battalions were named after famous cities or forts, such as 
Dehli, Agra., Burlianpur, The )nen were disciplined according 
to th^ Englisli regulations of 1780, then in foice in the British 
army. Tim regular infantry were armed with muskets and 
bayonets, manufactured at Agra; the irregulars with match-locks 
and bayonets. The cavalry were well mounted. Seven hundred 
of them were armed with match-locks and swords ; five hundred 
, with carbines, pistols and swords; they were tlri lied in Ae Eu- 
ropean fashion.* , . 

0*1 have taken all these details by Lewis Ferdinand Smith, late 
from a curious old book entitled ‘ A Alajor in Paolat l?H<^Sindia’s Sei vice. 
Sketch of the rise^ progrels, and ter^ 'J'he book was published at the be- 
mhiation of the regular c(f'pe formed j;ij*iiing of the century, aud»is very 
and commanded hg Europeans in the scarce. ^ 

Service of the Native Princes of India ^ * ’ 
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I propose now, to consider tlie 'personnel of these battalions and 
brigades. Of the first on the list, Colonel Fremont, 1 have been 
unable to collect any interesting details. He would seem to have 
been amongst Tlie first Frenclimen who joined de ESoigne, for 
I find him commanding a brigade of six battalions in 1792, and 
stQiming at their head the hill fort of Balaharfi, sixty miles to 
th*e east of Jaip6r. Again, in 179J*, he commanded a brigade 
of eiglit battalions at an action which took place Da(ia 
in Bandalkhand. It is probable that he died shortly after 
that action, for in the .year following it, the command of 
his brigade devolved on Perron, and his name ceases to be 
mentioned. 

Perron w\as a very remarkable adventurer. He came out to India 
in the year 1771? as a common sailor on board the Frencli frigate 
llie Sarduigne, Being a man of energy, ambition, and strength 
of will, he quitted the naval sevvice, and strove by various 
means to make a fortune in the couiury. It was i)ot, however, till 
he made the acquaintance of de Boigne in 1789 that he very 
decidedly ameliorated his condition. De Boigne had just then 
acceded to the urgent solicitations of INJadhnji Sindia by agreeing 
to re-enter his service. Ho was in want of officers. Stiuck by 
the energetic temper displayed by Perion, he offered him the 
post of captain-lieutenant in his second biigade. Perron 
pimped at the offer, and at once distinguished himself and 
won the heart of his chief by his attention to duty, his courage, 
and his activity. The camp hccaine his world, and he devoted 
himself with all the anlour of his nature to take a leading part 
in it. He distinguished himself so much at the battles of 
Mirta and Palau, that de Boigne soon after entrusted him with 
an independent command. He was sent in 1792 with his brigade 
to reduce the fori of liauund. How he succeeded on this occa- 
sion I have related in the preceding section. For this service 
he Avas promoted to the rank of major. He then** rejoined 
de Boigne and was present at the well-contested battle of 
Lakhairi. The following year ho was detached hy his chief at 
the head of his brigade to Puna, to take there also the command 
of the troops which had accompanied Aladhaji Sindia to that 
court under the command of Hessing and Filoze. His whole 
regular force arnohnted then to 18,000 men. He was at Puna., 
when Aladhaji djed (12 February I79 t). • 

Into tile intrigues wjiicli iuimcdiaioly followed the succession 
of Daolat Rao Siiulia it is not necessary here to enter. It will 
be sufficient ‘to state that the unsettled . condition of affairs at 
the court of tlie PcsliAva roused the ambition of Nizam Ali Khan, 
the liizam of Haidarabad. ‘This intriguing prince was induced 
iQ believe the* power of the Alahomcdan rule might be revived 
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in the ruins of Puna. He accordingly assembled.an at BIJr, 
and julvanced thence towards the Marhata frontier. 

Nizam Ali had some reason for hi.s confidence. Besides some 
seventy tliousend irregular infantry lie had serving in liis army 
fifteen thousand regulars, commanded by a very famous French- 
nian, M. Raymond, a man who had served under Bussy, and 
whose name still lives revered in the Dekhan. To support these 
Nizam^Ali led into the field twenty thousand horsemen and a duo 
proportion of artilleiy. 

To meet this formidable invasioi\^ tlie Peshwa summoned all 
his vas.sal cheiftains, Daolat-Rao Sindia broiigjit 25,000 men ; 
Kaghtiji Bhousld 15,000; Holkar 10,000; Pardahram Bhao 7,000. 
Other contingents increased the total number to 130,000; and 
besides these there were 10,000 Pindarfs. 

But the great strength of the Peshwa's army consisted in the 
brigades commanded by the g[Uondam French sailor. Perron had 
ten of de Boigne’s trained battalions, amounting with cavalry and 
artillery to about 10,000 men. There were also serving under ids 
orders six battalions commanded by Filozc, amounting with guns 
and cavalry, to about 5,000 men ; and four by IJessing, amounting 
to 3.000, 

Holkar, too, brought similarly trained troops unto tlie field, viz»y 
four battalions of about »3,000 men, commanded by the Chevalier 
Dudrenec ; and two of 1,500 led hy Major Boyd. 

The two armies met midway between the forts of Kardia and 
Parinda. The battle which ensued was tlie first great departure 
since the deatli of Madhaji Sindia from the policy of that great 
statesman ; the first marked deviation from his principle of one 
general alliance against an enemy who would otIn-rwise destroy 
them piecemeal. Jt was fought the 12ili Mai’ch 1795. 'Plie 
Marhaias occupied a defensive position, of which Perroi/s troops 
formed the left. On the high ground near him Perron hud 
placed 'his artillery, and he supported this arm by the infaniiy 
and cavalry in the plain below. The troops of Dudrenec and 
Boyd were with Holkar in the centre. 

The battle began hy an advance of tie Mahomedans on the 
right wing and centre of the Mfiihaias. The attack completely 
succeeded. The Marhata right wing was drivcMi on to its centre, 
at the same time that the centre itself was ^completely* broken 
M)y the steady advance of Raymond’s drilled troc^ps. lioih wingg 
fled in confusion, carrying Diidrenecs and Boyds men with 
them, and endeavouring to seek a refuge behind the still unbroken 
left. Towards this left, covered and supported by a cavalry flushed 
with victory, Raymojijd now advanced. Perron allowed him to 
approach almost within musket-shot, and then suddenly opened a 
concentrated and couiiiuious lire from the thirty-feve guns loaded 
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with grape wliich he had placed on the eminence. At the same 
moment Ragh6ji Bhonsld assailed the Maliomedan cavaliy with a 
shower of rockets, the materials for firing which he had maintained 
on the ground •(Uiring the general flight of the right wing. This 
simultaneous discharge sent the Moghol cavalry to the right-about. 
Raymond’s infantry, however, not only stood firm, but succeeded 
for a time in making a successful opposition to all the efforts of 
Perron. It is difficult to say how the battle would have ended 
had Nizam Ali been endowed with the most ordinary qualities 
of a leader. But like most Asiatic commanders he trusted only 
to his horsemen. When, then, these fled, he fled with them, 
sending order after order to Raymond to follow him. Meanwhile 
the Marhata horse, rallying, were hastening to support Perron. 
Raymond, then, most unwillingly was forced to follow his master. 
He did so, however, in the most perfect order, prepared to renew 
the fight the next day. An accident, however, converted the 
retreat during the night into a complete rout.* Three days 
later a humiliating accommodation was forced upon the pusillani- 
mous Niziim. 

The battle of Kardla, if it crushed the Nizam, gave by its re- 
sults, fuller impetus to the intrigues going on at Puna, and these 
received a further accession of force by the uiitiincly death of the 
youthful Peshwa, Madhfi Rao (October 25th, 1795). An account of 
these intrigues would he foreign to my present subject. A few 
months after the Peshwas death de Boigne resigned to Periou the 
command of the armies of Sindia in Hindostan. 

The fortunate man who had left France as a common sailor 
now ruled and administered in the name of Sindia the enuntry 
from Lahore to Kota and between Aligarh and Jodhpur. He 
possessed greater power than any European had till that time 
possessed ill Hindostan. This- power lie used, according to contem- 
porary authority, in such a manner ‘Sas to aggrandise liis auth()«-ity 
and his riches In his admirable work on the Fall of the* Moghol 
Empire, Mr. Keene has extracted from a record published by onler 
cf the local Government, a pa.'^sage bearing upon tbo mode 
in which Perron’s administration was conducted. “Perron,” 

* This accident is thus related with their rauskets loadid as they 
bv Grant Duff (vol. iti, clinpter vi). had rer.ieatc*d, started from tlieir sleep 

** In the stilluesfl of night a small and instantly fiied a sort of irregular, 
patrol of I.laihtit5i3, in aer-vch of voiley. 'J'he alarm which such adis- 
\v;iter for their liortes, c.'me by chan e charge of ninsketiy occasioned, in 
to a livulet wdiere lay a party of the state of tlie Moghol ai my at th;^ 
Mogh(»l.s who, difecovering what they moment, may be conceived.* * * Ni- 
were, instantly fiied upon them. Bay- zam Ali in pei feet consternation souglit 
niond*s* sentries who were in Uie refuge within th“ wabs of Kurdla.** 
neighbourhood, alsj) fired, when their f Major Ferdinand Smith, before 
wlivle hue, who lay on their arms, referred to. 
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says this record* which I extract from Mi; Keene’s book, 
‘‘succeeded in erecting" (a principality) “for the maintenance 
of the army, and reigned over it in the plenitude of 
sovereignty. He maintained all the state and ’Qignity of an 
oriental despot, contracting alliances with the more potent 
Rajas, and overawing by his military superiority the peUy 
chiefs. At Dehli, and within the circle of the imperial 
’ doniinit?ns, his authority was paramount to that of the emperor. 
His attention was chietly directed to the prompt realization of 
revenue. Pargannahs were gencraliy formed ; a few were allotted 
as jaidad to chiefs on condition of military service ; the revenue 
(of the lands in the neighbourhood of Aligarh) was collected 
by large bodies of troops always concentrated at head-quarters. 
A brigade was stationed at Sikandrabad for the expiess purpose 
of realizing collections. In the event of any resistance on the 
part of a landholder, who mig^it be in balance, a severe and im- 
mediate example was made by the plunder and destruction of his 
village ; and blood was not un frequently shed in the harsh and hasty 
measures which were resorted to. The arrangements for the adminis- 
tration of justice were very defective ; there was no fixed form of 
procedure, and neither Hindu nor Mahomodan law was regularly 
administered. The suppiession of crime was regarded as a matter 
of secondary importance. There was an officer styled the Bakhshi 
Adalat whose business was to receive reports from the Amils 
(officials) in the interior, and communicate General Perron's orders 
respecting the disposal of any offenders apprehended by them. 
No trial was held ; the proof rested on the A mil’s report, and the 
punishment was left to General Perron's judgment." 

The vacillating character of Daolat Rao Sindia imposed upon 
Perron difficulties of a character different from those over which 
de Boigne had triumphed. Daolat Rio posses^ied none of the fore- 
sight, none of the power of comprehensive view, for which his adop- 
tive fatliOT was so famous. The influence wielded by the latter, and 
inherited for the moment by Daolat Rao, was frittered away in 
contests for secondary objects at Puna. Gradually the tried ad- 
herents of Madlniji fell away from his successor, and Perron was 
then called upon to meet as enemies in the field the men who 
had been the allies and followers of de Boigne. 

Foremost amongst these men was LakhwS Dada. Lakhwa 
'Dada was a Marh^ta Brahman. Be had distinguished himself 
in the service of Madhajf in 1788 by his brilliant and successful 
defence of Agra against the Patan leaders. He had fought side 
by side with de Boigne on man}’ a well -con tested field, and espe- 
cially in the bloody battle of Lakham. To none of his adherents 

* Aleegur/i Statistics. By J. R. Hutchiusou and J. V. Sherer. 
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had Madhaji shown greater confidence. Such was tlje man, clever 
influent ia], and' far-sii>lited, whom Daolat Rao, actuated hy 
tiie suspicion that he had connived in the escape of the widows 
of his predcQcssor from the prison to which he had consigned 
them, deprived of his power and dismissed from all his employ- 
ments. 

-'In those days arbitrary power could not always be exercised 
with impunity towards a clever and influential servant of the 
State. Lakhwa Dada knew that a great many powerful vassals 
were impatient of the yoke of Doalat Rao ; that they wanted only 
a leader. He threw himself into their ranks, was recognised as 
their chief, raised a powerful army, repeatedly defeated the troops 
sent against him, and reduced all the country from Ujain to 
Sironj* Agra, too, tlie place in which in his younger days 
he had won Ins spurs, fell into the hands of his adherents. 

Perron had not been blind to the events occurring in his govern- 
ment. In Agra were his arsenals, his magazines, his manufactories. 
To Agra, then, he inarched, at the head of his whole available 
force. He was joined before the place by Ambaji Inglia, one of 
Doalat Piao's principal ofiScers, at the head of a large body of 
cavalry. 

Agra resisted long, but Lakhwa Dada was not there to defend 
it in person, and in the end it surrendered. Perron then marched 
against Lakhwa Dada, who had by this time mastered nearly 
two-thirds of Ilajputana. The hostile forces met at Soudia, in 
the DatiA territory, on the 3rd May 1800, Tlie disciplined 
battalions prevailed. Lakhwa Dada was beaten, and so severely 
wounded that lie died shortly after. 

Rid of this formidalile adversary Perron had time to turn his 
attention to George 'Jliomas, an adventurer who had almost 
succeeded, single Imnded, in firmly establishing an independent 
principality in northern India. Thomas was a very remarkable 
man. An Irishman by birth, Thomas had come out to Lidia as a 
common sailor on board of an English man-of-war about the year 
1783. Deserting from liis ship as she lay anchored in the Mfidras 
roads, he had wandered about the Carnatic, and had finally taken 
service under the Begam Sombre. A bold, indefaligable, active 
man, endowed with great natural abilities and a large share of 
common-sense, possessing, too, a handsome person and a winning 
manner, Thomas was just the man to rise to distinction unde»* 
sucli a msstress.' Opportunities did not fail him. In April 1788, 
wlion the contingent of the Begam was serving under tlie orders 
of the Emperor Shah Alam at the siege of Gdkalgarh, Thomas 
was fortunate enough to save the Emperor' from death or a worse 


Grant Dulf. 
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captivity. For five years Thomas continued in the service of 
the Begain, and it is probable that, as time went on, he began to 
aspire to a position of a more intimate character. But, if he did 
entertain such a hope, he was disappointed. A Freflbhman, named 
Lc Vaisseau, supplanted him. Thomas upon this left the Bdgam’s 
service and set up for himself. He went first to the village of 
Aiiupshahr whore was stationed the frontier brigade of the Knglreff* 
force. •From this place he corresponded with AppA Khandi 
Rao, an influential offic-jr in llie service of Sindia. The corres- 
pondence ended by Thomas obtaininj^ from his friend the investi- 
ture of a few villages in Mahrata territory. Subsequently Thomas 
obtained pcrmissioii to conquer and admir^ister* the district of 
ITariana, a part of the country so neglected and desolate that up 
to that time no one had considered it worth taking. He first 
succeeded in taking a large village in Hariaua. His subsequent 
proceedings are thus described^ b}^ a personal friend and contem- 
poraiy.* Thomas commenced his ambitious career in 1 794, after 
he left the Begfun Sombre’s service, by collecting a few men near 
Delhi, with whom he stormed a largo village. Tlie little money 
he acquired from this village laid the foundation for his future 
hopes and pro.spccts : he made a few guns, enlisted more men, 
raised t^YO battalions, and besieged parts of the desolated country 
of llariaiiii • • * IJe increased his forces by plunder ; the brass 

and copper vessels he found in the towns and villages were melted 
into cannon, and cannon procured him money. Thus he procced- 
rd some time, gradually raising his forces as he augmented 
his means to pay them, until 1797, when they amounted to four 
battalioiLS. He then cleared away the jungle from the abandoned 
fort of Ilan.si, and put it in a state of defence. Uis range of 
depredations now became more extensive and his resources 
grcatc'r. At last, in 1801, he raised In's party, to ten battalions 
witU sixty pieces of cannon, and secured a country to himself of 
throe lakhs a year.’’ 

Such, in brief, is the outline of the history of the rise of Georga 
Thomas. But there are other details, not uninteresting, which 
served to help him on. Such was his adoption by Appii Khandi 
Rao immediately subsequent to their joint visit to Delhi in 1794 
to receive investiture of their fiefs from the local representative 
of Daolafc Rao Sindia. It was on this occa.sion rtiat Appu Ixhandi 
<JOufeiTed upon Thomas the right to occupy Hariana. and extended 
the powers he had previously granted to him. Another bharacter- 
istic incident of this part of his career was the restoration by bis 
means of his old mistress, the Begara Sombre, now* once more a 
widow, to the principality of which she had been deprived by the 

i ! 

* Major Ferdinand Sujilh. « * 
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intrigues of her officers. A third, the invariable fidelity and 
forbearance he displayed towards his adoptive father, not with- 
standing the repeated intrigues, amounting often to treacliery, 
indulged in by the latter. Latterly he recognised Ambaji Inglia, 
the favourite general of Sindia, as his most trusted ally. 

^Before proceeding to the events which brought Thomas into 
ccSlision with Perron, I propose to devote a few lines to the manner 
of his administration of Hdusi and its surrounding distrkt. The 
story is best told in his own words.* “ Here writes he in his 
memoirs, ^‘I established my capital, re-built the walls of the 
city, which had long since fallen to decay, and repaired the forti- 
fications, As it had, been long deserted, at first I found difficulty 
in procuring inhabitants, but by degrees, and gentle treatment, I 
•selected between five and six thousand persons, to whom I allowed 
every lawful indulgence. I established a mint, and coined my 
own rupees, which I made current in my army and country ; cast 
my own artillery, commenced mak'ing muskets, match-locks, and 
powder; * • * till at length,” he goes on to say,” ‘^having gained 
a capital and country bordering on the Sikh ten i tones, 1 wished to 
put myself in a capacity, when a fiivourable opportunity should 
offer, of attempting the conquest of the Panjab, and aspired to 
the lionour of placing the British standard on the banks of the 
Attock.” No ignoble aspiration, indeed, for a deserter from a 
iJritish man-of-war ! 

It was no idle dream however. Thomas had, in fact, already 
left Ids own territory to make the attempt, and he was actually 
within four rnarclies of Laliore, when he received an express to 
the effect that his principality of Hariana was menaced by Perron. 

The fact is that Perron, wielding the power of Sindia in 
Hindostan, having crushed Lakhwa Dada, was not disposed to 
brook the establisl^meut so pear to Delhi of an independent power, 
and that power wielded by a native of Great Britain. He accord- 
ingly sent to Tliomas a summons to repair to Delhi, there to do 
homage as a vassal of Sindia. Anticipating his refusal he massed 
ten battalions and two thousand horse at Delhi. Thomas, fore- 
seeing what was in store for him, replied by an indignant refusal, 
at the same time that he made every effort to return and cover 
Ids capital. Marching thirty or forty miles a day he succeeded in 
reachijig Hansi before Perron had moved out of Delhi. 

But Perron had committed himself too far to retreat. He had 
allied htmself with tLj Sikhs and obtained from them assistance 
alike in men and money. Thomas likewise had formed alliances 
with his old- friend the Bdgam Sombre, with the Rajas of Jaipfjr 
and Alwar, and with Lafoutaiue, who commanded six battalions 

• Franckliu’fl Life oj Qeorge Thomas. 
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of Filoze’s brigade in the service of Sindia. Reinforced by the 
troops received from these quarters he met Perron^s army at 
Bahadurgarb, eighteen miles to the west of Dehli. Neither party 
was very contiilent of success. Perron thought, mWeover, that it 
might be possible to arrange matters satisfactorily without having 
recourse to the doubtful arbitranimt of a battle. He therefqja 
commissioned one of his officers, Major Lewis Ferdinand Smitlf^ 
'to repail® to the camp of Thomas, and to offer him sixty thousand 
rupees a month for his troops, the rank of colonel for himself, 
and the fort of Hdnsi in perpetui^, provided he would take 
service under Sindia, and acknowledge Perron as his chief. 
Thomas, though unwillingly, consented to discuss these term&at a 
personal interview. 

There were many reasons which combined to dissuade Thomas 
from the offered accommodation. Intelligence had but just reach- 
ed him of the defeat of Daolal^ Rao*s troops at Ujjdn, and of his 
precipitate retreat on Bdrhanpur. Letters, too, had come in from 
Jos want Rao llolkav urging him to attack Perron, and promising 
him aid in men and money. Recruits, too, were on their way to 
join him, whilst ho knew that Sindia was demanding reinforcements 
from Perron. His policy was plainly to temporise until he should 
possess a manifest superiority. This, indeed, was the course that 
recommended itself to his clearer vision. But the demand made 
by Perron at the interview, that he should divide his force and 
send one-half to the assistance of Sindia maddened him to such 
ail extent that he broke off the conference and hastily retreated 
to llansi. 

On the breaking up of the conference Perron returned imme- 
diately to Aligarh, called thither by the necessity of attending 
to the urgent requisitions of Sindia, leaving his force before 
Bahadurgarh under the command of Major B<»urquin, then act- 
ing as commandant of the third brigade. This officer at once 
despatchal Major Smith to besiege Georgegarh, a fort which 
had been built by Thomas, about seventy miles from llansi, 
whilst he himself should cover the siege. Thomas, however, 
noticing the distance of the covering from the besieging force, 
broke up suddenly from Hansi, fell upon Smith and completely 
defeated him. What he might have accomplished may be gather- 
ed from Major Smith's own words : “ I was attjfbked," he writes, + 
*^by Thomas witli eight battalions, compelled to raise the siege and 
retreat to Jajar, four coss (eight mUesj to the east of Georgegarh ; 
favoured by the obscurity of the night, I was not completely cut 

* It is from the memoirs of this ^ Sketch of the rue and progress of 
olTicer, an actor on the seeue, that regular corps under Sindia , hy%Major 
I have gleaned the details which L, Smith, 
follow. • ‘ 
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off, and made good my retreat, with the loss of one giin and one- 
third of my force killed and wounded. How I escaped total 
destruction I do not yet know. Why Thomas did not follow my 
retreat 1 canritrt say ; for if he had continued the pursuit I must 
liave lost all my guns, and my party would have been completely 
(destroyed.” 

'‘After raising the siege Thomas threw himself into Georgegarh, 
the defences of which ho strengthened. Here he was attacked on 
the 29tli September by J]ourquin*s troo*ps, who Jiad marched seventy 
miles in the thirty-six liours almost immediately preceding the 
assault. “ Boui’fjuin/" writes Major Smith, “did not lead the attack 
liirnsolf, but ]hu(le.ntly remained with the cavalry, two thousand 
yards in rear of George Tlromas's line. The seven battalions of 
de Uuigne, with calm intrepidity advanced with their guns through 
heavy sand, exposed to a dreadful and well-directed fire of fifty- 
four pcice.s of cannon, and attacked Thomas's ten battalions iu 
their cntreuchmeiits ; hut they were repulsed with tlie severe Joss 
of one thousand one hiiiulrcd meu killed and ‘wounded, wliich 
was nearly oiie-thiid of their number. ** Thomas's loss was not 
so groat, as the guns of de Boigiic's battalions were mostly dis- 
mounted by their recoil on the sand, when fired, which snapt their 
axlo-treos." 

“Had Thomas/' adds Major Smith, “taken advantage of Bour- 
quiii’s ignoiance and folly, and sallied out on the beaten troops of 
Perron, he wouhl have overturned his power, but Thomas at tJiis 
ciitical moment was coiifused and confounded." Thomas, indeed, 
took no advantage of their repulse. He remained sliut up in 
(ieorgegarh waiting for the reinforcements promised by Hulkar, 
and whiclj never came ; for before the period then passing, the 
power of llolkar, though he knew it not, had been temporarily 
annihilat(Hl at Indur. ^ 

Meanwhile reinforcements poured into the besiegers' (jLirnp. 
Tlie incapable BouKiuiii was superseded by Colonel Pedt'on.s, and 
lio turned the siege into a blockade. This lasted for seven weedws. 
Reduced then hy famine and desertion, having spent liis ammuni- 
tion and finding his remaining troops utterly disorganised, Thomas 
saw that the end was at hand. Rather, however, than surrender 
]i(i mounted —the night of the 10th November 1801 — his Persian 
liorse?-*and acc('m}janied by Iiis only two European ofhcer.s. Captain 
Ilearsey and Lieutenant Birch, and some troops, rode away, hoping 
to Viiach lJansi‘hy a cucuitous route. The party, though attacked 
and pursued, anived safely at Uansi on the third day. 

Ce>loncl Pedrons consigned to Bourquin the task of finishing 
the wor. The latter followed up Thomas to Hausi, laid siege to 
the place, and though Thorna^i defended hiiSiself stoutly, there could 
b.e no doubt oI‘ the ultimate issue. An offer made by a portion of 
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the garrison to betray their leader brought matters to a crisis. 
Maj or Smith was again detached to communicate with Thomas, 
to inform him of the treachery of his troops, and to offer him 
lionourable terms. These terms assured him freedifni of action for 
liirnself within British territory with the safe conduct of the pro- 
perty still remaining to him. Tli-mas accepted the conditions Ost 
January 1802), and proceeded towards Calcutta with the intentSoA 
of retmuiing to his native land with the wreck of Ins fortune, 
amounting then, according to Major Smith, to a lakh of rupees, 
lie died, however, on his way down, near Berhampur, in the bury- 
ing-ground of wliich place he was Interred. Ilis career, records 
the friend already quoted, ‘‘was more worthy ^of astonishment than 
imitation/^ 

Perron was now complete master of the situation. lie had 
lieatcn all his masters enemies in Hindostan ; ins master's troops 
had Iriumphed in Uijen. But his double triumph had similarly 
aflectod both master and servant. They showed, in this crisis of 
tlieir fortunes, that prosperity was fatal to them. It exalted their 
pri(lt3 and weakened their judgment. 

Perron liad had no education, no mental training ; lie was not 
gifted with a large mind. A self-made inan, he had raised himself 
from the position of a common sailor to a post which was, in fact, 
second only to one other in India, and, so long as he had enemies to 
light, the animal vigour of his naluro had a lit field for its display. 
But with the dispersion of his enemies the scene of action for that 
animal vigour disappeared, and his mental power was more largely 
called upon. In this respect Perron was weak. Ho began to 
show undue contempt for the nativ’^e chieftains, an unjust parti- 
ality for his own countrymen ; to fill ther his own private interest 
only ; to look upon the interests of Siridia as secondary, not to be 
placed ill the balance against his own, 

Iji was not long before the action based upon such views 
raised 9 . storm against him. One after another the native 
chiefs and leaders com]d*iinou to Siinlia of the arrogance and 
grasping character of his French lieutenant. To meet the 
storm raised by those denunciations, Perron proceeded at the 
end of 1 S 02 to the court of Daolat Rao, then held at Ujjen. 
He proposed to himself three objects in this visit. The iirst, 
to ascertain the view’s of Colonel Collins, thci British r.gsidont, 
then at 8 india’s Court ; the second, to ascertain by personal examina- 
tion how far Colonel Suthoiland, w'ho cominaAded the second 
brigades, and wdiosc character ho dreaded, W’as likely to supplant 
him ; the third, to destroy the effect of the intrigues of Sakharairi 
Ohatgay, Sindia s fath^r-in-Iaw^, and of the otlier chiefs who were 
hostile to him. Shonljd lie find the*{)ositiou too strong for him he 
liad resolved to resign liis olliee. « • 
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Perron did notjesign. He presented to Daolat Il5o a nazzar 
of five lakhs of rupees, — and seemed to triumph. After a stay 
of a few weeks only at Ujjen he returned to Aligarh with his 
former power Confirmed. An incident occurred shortly afterwards, 
however, which roused all his fears and suspicions. 

^'jf.'he student of Indian history of that period will recollect that 
' till} defeat of Sindians army by Jeswant Rao Holkar near Puna 
on the 25th October 1802 had caused the Peshwi to fly in tre- 
pidation from his capital. From Severndrdg, where he had 
taken refuge, the Peshw^a addressed pressing solicitations to 
Sindia, still in camp at Ujjdri, to come to his aid. It may freely 
be asserted that the jate of India was at that moment in the 
bands of Daolat Rao. Had he marched to the aid of his 
suzerain, not only w’onld no treaty of Bassein have been signed, 
but he would have attained, with one bound, the influence and 
power of his predecessor. 

Daolat Rao cast away the opportunity, — never to recur. Why 
did he do so? Was it, as lie gave out, that he ^Vas not strong 
enough, or did ho doubt the intention of tlio Peshwa to throw 
himself, unless relieved, in the hands of the British ? 

A glance at the relations between Daolat Rao and M. Perron 
at this pciiod will tend to elucidate the question. Perron had 
hardly returned to Aligarh before he received from Daolat Rao a 
pies.sing requisition to send him another brigade, as with his 
then forco ho was not stiong enough to maieh to the assistance 
of the Pesh^^a. Daolat Rao had then three biigadcs with him ; 
one, belonging to Perron’s force, commanded by Sutherland; one, 
an independent brigade, commanded by Filozo ; and a third 
belonging to the Begain Sombre. Perron had with himself three 
brigadt‘s. When, therefore, he received the requisition to send one 
of these to Ujjen, l\e thoiiglu^ he read in the order a resolution 
to despoil him of his power. Altliough, then, he saw that ,the 
moment was critical, that by delaying to comply he risked the 
independenco and even the existence of the Mahrata empire, 
yet regard for his own interests and the dread of throwing too 
much pow^r into the hands of Daolat RAo, caused him to he- 
sitate for three months. When at last he did comply, the favour- 
ab;e moment had passed, and the Peshwa had thrown himself 
into tke arms of the British Government for protection. In 
February 1803 Perron despatched to Ujjdu the fourth brigade, 
under Dudrenei, and i.alf of the newly raised fifth brigade 
under Browuirigg. But it was too late. The treaty of Bassein 
had been signed. 

Tlio treaty of Bassein precipitated the conflict between Sindia 
and the British. It roused Djtolat Rao to ‘a sense of his errors. 
In Qiut treaty bo saw not only the subversion of the vast plans 
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of his predecessor, but a threat against himself. # Though invited 
to become a party to the defensive portion of the treaty he 
distinctly refused. Then probably for the first time in his life he 
understood the conception of Mddhaj!^ finding himself as he did 
face to face with the dangers which Madhaji’s scheme would have i 
rendered impossible. Then he heburred himself ; then, at last, r 
sought to weld union amongst the Mahratas against the common 
foe. But be was too late. Holkar refused to join him. His 
preparations, though he sought to conceal and did deny them, were 
too patent. The Governor-General gf India, Marquess Wellesley, 
resolved then to anticipate him^ and to biing^ the matter to 
the arbitrament of the sword. War was declared, and on the Sth 
August 1808, an English force under General Lake crossed the 
frontier of Sindia's territory and marched straighten Aligarh. 

Perron was at Aligarh, but he was as a general without an 
army. The main body of t]ie troops were with Daolat Rao ; 
others were not at the moment amenable to his orders. He had 
with him at i\\& time hut 2,000 infantry and 8,000 cavalry. 

But there were other evils threatening him which Perron 
dreaded far more than a deficiency of troops. His conduct in the 
early part of the year, which I have detailed at length, had roused 
all the suspicions of Daolat Rao. His disgrace, again imminent, 
was hastened by the present of fifteen lakhs of lupees made by 
Ambaji Inglia to Daolat Rao as the price of the Suhadarship of 
Hindostan. Ambaji was one of the great chiefs whom Perron 
had insulted, and from whom he could expect no mercy. His 
rival would have drained his purse if not his life’s blood. 

Perron could not even trust the commanders of his brigades, 
Dudiencc, on his way back from Ujjen to Aligarh, was far more 
attached to Arnbaji than to him ; Bourquin, who at the moment 
had the second and third brigades imder hig» orders, tiucw off 
bis allegiance. But one chance remained, and that was to make 
the besUpossible terms with the British. 

To this course Perron resigned liimself. W’hen, on the 
29th August (1803) General Lake marched on the village 
of Aligarh, a splendid opportunity offered to Perron to charge it 
with the 8,000 horse he bad under his command. He did not 
seize it. He gave no orders. His men were paralysed by his 
indecision, and a few rounds from the gallop<?r guns sent them 
• flying in all directions. Perron fled with them, directing his 
course first to Hatras, thence to Mathurd, From this latter place 
he sent on 5th September a proposal to the English general to 
surrender on receiving an assurance of protection for his person 
and his property. 

Lord Lake acceded tA the proposal Whereupon Perron, Having 
first sent his family to Agra, slipped quietly acrossf ‘the river, and 
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making his waj to Sasni threw himself under the protection of 
the British dctaclimeiifc stationed there. Thence he was allowed 
to proceed vv^th his family and his propp.rty to Chandarnagar. 
From that time he and his affairs ceased to interest the Indian 
world. 



Amongst the French officers mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion is Colonel Pedrons. He must have joined de Boigne early, 
as he raised and commanded' the third brigade in 1795. The next 
mention 1 find bf h\m is of so late a date as 1800. In that year, 
when Perron was engaged in besieging the fort of Agra, Pedrons, 
then a mnjor, w^as despatched with eight battalions to attack and 
annihilate Lakhvva Dada in Bandalkhaud. In this enterprise he 
was assisted by Ambajr Inglia w^ith some irregular infantry and 
five thousand horse. IJe found,* however, Lakhwa Dada so 
strongly posted, that though the latter had ordy six thousand 
horse, three thousand Rohillas, and two hundred drilled sepoys* 
under his command, Pedrons was afraid to attack him. He spent 
two months in fruitless reconnoitering. At the end of that time 
Perron himself came down and crushed Lrdchwa Dada with one blow 
(3rd May 1800.) We next hear of Pedrons as relieving Bourcpiin 
in the campaign against Thomas. The part he then took has 
been already related. His final act was the defence of the fort 
of Aligarh against an English army under Lord Lake. 

I have already stated that when the English army marched 
on Aligarh Perron liad with him only 2,000 infantry and 8,000 
cavalry. * The infantry lie threw into the fort, the command of 
which was confided to Pedrons. 

Lord Lake’s fir^jt act wjus to summon Pedrons to .surrender. 
Pedrons in becoming terms refused. Lord Lake, then, finding 
that to attack it in regular form would give the enemy^ lime to 
concentrate their forces to oppose him, rcsolveil to atiempt a 
cov^-de-mai)i. 

It was a daring experiment, for Aligarh was strong, well 
gariisoned, and the country round it had been levelled. It 
had but one weak point, and that was a narrow passage across 
the ditch into ihe fort. This pas.sa.ge was, however, guarded 
by a strong gateway, and three other gateways had to be forced 
before the body of the pi. ce could be entered. To resolve to 

* 'J'hese 200 scpoy.s were drilled ly sliot through the liead, whilst 
and commanded by Ala jor Tone, “an serving under llolkar, at an action 
unfortunate gentleman,” says Major near (.lioll MdliA>sdr, in 18(i2. FTe 
Smitlf “ whose abilities and integfity wrote a \ViUiable work called * Letters 
were .'is great ns bi.s misfortunes were on the Mahratd people.’^ (Ferdinand 
severe.” Major Tune was feiibsequeut- Smith) 
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attempt such a place by a ctm'p^e-main required no ordinal^ 
nerve. The whole future of the campaign depended on the 
success of the storm. Should it fail, all India ^ould rise up 
against the English ; should it succeed, the Mfirhatfi Empire would 
receive its death-blow. 

But throughout his career Lord Lake always acted on the pri(.., 
.ciple, so^ften referred to in these articles, that boldness was 
prudence.'" He stormed and carried Aligarh. By that success 
he paralysed the Mahrsta confederacy. To use the words of a 
contemporary writer then in the soivioe of Sindia, it was a 
mortal blow to the Mahrata war ; it struck a panic into the minds 
of the natives and astonished all the princes in Hindostan ; it 
gave them dreadful ideas of European soldiers and European 
courage." 

Fedrons was taken prisoner at Aligarh. From that time be 
disappeared from the scene. * 

The next in order is the Bourquin referred to in the preceding 
section. This man's real name was Louis Bernard. His previous 
history, and his reason for changing his name, are alike unknown 
to me. It is only known that Perron had raised him from obscurity 
to the command of a brigade. His campaign against Thomas has 
been already related. He is next heard of as evincing his gratitude 
to Perron by revolting against him on the eve of the war mih the 
English. By Perron’s flight to British territory and by Fedrons* 
captivity, Bourquin became the senior ofEcer in command of the 
old brigades of de Boigne. 

Bourquin was close to Delhi at the bead of the second and third 
brigades when the English were marching on Aligarh. Another 
French officer, Colonel Drugeon, was commanding the fort of 
Delhi. Bourquin, strongly sensible 9 f the political advantage 
wnich might arise from having in his camp the old blind Emperor, 
called uppn Drugeon to send him out under an escort. Drugeon 
refused. Upon this Bourquin prepared to besiege Delhi, and he 
only desisted when the fatal intelligence of the storming of 
Aligarh recalled him to a sense of bis position. 

On receiving this news Bourquin began to cross the Jamna 
with his two brigades. He had already (11th September) passed 
over twelve battalions with seventy pieces of •cannon an^ five 
thousand cavalry, when, at 11 o’clock, the English army appeared 
in sight. Bourquin drew up his troops in remarkably 
strong position, his front covered by a line of intrenchments 
prepared on the two preceding days ; each flank covered by a 
swamp, and his guns bidden by long grass. ^ Wishing to 
entice the English to /ittack this formidable position, he directed 
the outposts to fire on the English camp. At tiie j;ime that this 
firing commenced, the British troops had grounded their arois, 

* . . B 
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many were undressed^ others had gone in search of fuel. Lord 
Lake, however, hastily collected his men and led them to the attack. 
The fire from the long grass was, however, so heavy, and the in- 
trenchments were so formidable, that Lord Lake, after losing 
many men and being wounded himself, stopped the advance to 
attempt a rum de guerre. He then ordered his cavalry, which 
leading, to retire slowly behind the infantry. The move- 
ment of the cavalry to the rear induced, in the miad of the 
French leader, the supposition that the British force was beaten. 
He ordered the men to leave the intrcnchments and complete the 
victory. This they did with loud shouts. Their error continued 
till the sudderi disfippearance of the cavalry showed them tlie 
British infantry advancing to meet them. The disciplined batta- 
lions fought well, but they were overmatched. Bourqiiin was the 
first to leave the field. The rout then was complete. Bourquiu 
surrendered, with five officers, three days later to the English, and 
disappared not only from the field ol' battle, but from the field of 
bistory. 

A character superior in every way to Bourqnin was the 
Chevalier Diidrenec. A native of Brest, the son of a commodore 
in the French navy, Dudrenco had come out to India as a mid- 
shipman in a French man-of-war about the year 1774. Why he 
left the French navy, or the occupation to which he betook himself 
after leaving it, I have never been able to ascertain. He first 
appears upon the Indian scene in command of Begam Sombre's 
brigade. He left this command in 1791 to join Tukaji Holkar, by 
whom he was commissioned to raise, drill, and equip four battalions 
on the principle previously employed for Sindia by de Boigne. 
Dudrenco acquitted himself of this commission witli great success. 
The following year, however, his battalions were destroyed — the 
men dying at their posts,— ^t the fatal battle of Lakhairi, an ac- 
count of which I have given in the sketch of de Boigne's evreer. 
Not disheartened, Holkar commissioned Dudronec to raise four more 
battalions. This task he successfully accomplished, and with them, 
on the 12th March 1795, he contributed to the victory of Kardia, 
gained by the combined Mahr^id forces against the ]Nizdm. 

For some time after this engagement Dudrenec remained in 
comparative inaction at Inddr. In 1797 he added two battalions 
to his^ force. InH.be struggle for power, which followed the death 
of Tdkaji the same year (1797)> Dudrenec sided at first with 
the legitimate^ ‘but imbecile^ heir, Khasi Rao. Acting in his 
name he alternately defeated, and was defeated by, the pretender 
Jeswant Rdo. When at length the triumph of tlie latter seemed 
assured, Dudrenec went over with all his troops and guns to his 
side. ‘ But Jeswant Bdo did not trust frim, and Dudrenec soon 
saw that bis disgrace was determined upon, Under these circum- 
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stances he thought he would try and steal a march upon bis 
master. Taking advantage of the hostilities then engaged be- 
tween Sindia and Jeswant Rao (1800 ho endeavoured to take 
his six battalions bodily over to the former. But the men were 
more faithful than their commander They drove Dudrenec fr^m 
the camp, and marched to Jeswant R^o, who at once placed 
their h^d an Englishman named Vickers. 

Dudrenec was, however, well-received by Sindia and entrusted 
with the command of a brigade, the fourth, and placed under the 
orders of Perron, at Aligarh. In February 1803 he was detached 
with this brigade to join Sindia at Ujjen again, towards the 
autumn of the same year, when hostilities with the English were 
imminent, he was sent back to rejoin Perron. This force reached 
the vicinity of Agra in October, having been joined in its way by 
tbc three battalions of Bourquin’s force which had not crossed the 
Jamna, nor been engaged m the battle of Delhi against the 
English, and l>y some other fugitives. The whole force amounted 
to about 1 2,000 men, well supplied with excellent artillery. 

It was this army, indeed, which fought the famous battle of 
Laswarj. But wliou it fought that battle Dudrenec was not with 
it. Influenced, it seems probable, by the example of bis fellow 
adventurers, and by the favourable conditions offered,* he had sur- 
rendered (30th October) to the English. His Indian career then 
closed. 

One of the oldest officers in the service of de Boigne was John 
Hessing, a man who, if not a Dutchman, + was at least of Dutch 
extraction. He joined de Boigne shortly after the latter entered the 
service of Sindia, and ^Yas present at the hardly-contested battles 
of Ldlsofc, of Agra, and of Chaksana. At Patdn too, he fought 
bravely and well. After that battl(\ however;, he quarrelled with 
de .Boigne and tendered his resignation. This was accepted. 
Sindia tjien advanced him money to raise a battalion which should 
be peculiarly his own, and should act as his special body-guard. 
As commandant of this body-guard Hessing accompanied M&dhajf 
to Puna in 1792, augmenting it gradually, as he proceeded, to 
four battalions. It was at this strength when failing health 
forced Hessing to leave Puna, He was sent thence to command 
at Agra, where he died in 1803. * 

His son, George Hessing, succeeded him at Fdna. Shortly 

* These conditions generally were a foreigner. His name does not ap- 
security of life and property, and pear in the lisfc^ of British subjects 
permission to return to Europe. serving JBJdhrata states, who were 

f Grant Duff says he was on pensioned by the British (loveru- 
Englishman ; but his a£]|uaintance ment, and the inscription on bis tomb 
and contemporary, Lewis Ferdinand at Agra declares him a Dutchmao. 
Smith, invariably speaks of him as 
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after that M&dhaji Sindia died. Daolat Bio, however, not only 
continued his favour to Hessing, but authorised him to increase the 
number of his battalions to eight. They were at this strength when 
hostilities bro^ out between Holkar and Sindia in 1801, although 
half the number only were then with Daolat Bio in his camp at 
^ B^ihinpiir, George Hessing having sent four to reinforce bis 
father at Agra. 

Holkar having shown a disposition at this period tb attack 
and plunder Ujjdn, Sindia detached George Hessing with three 
of his battalions and with ,one belonging to Filoze, to defend 
that place. Shprtly after he had left, Sindia, not thinking his 
force strong enough; sent his fourth battalion, and another of 
Filoze’s, under Captain McIntyre, to reinforce him. These were 
followed by Sindia’s grand park of fifty- two guns, the advanced 
guard of which was formed by two of Perron’s battalions under 
Captain Gautier, and the rear gyard by two more under Captain 
Brownrigg. 

Never, in his brilliant career, did Jeswant Etio Holkar display 
to a greater extent the qualities of a general than on this occasion. 
Noticing the distance that separated these parties the one from 
the other ; that the state of the soil, knee-deep with the mud 
created by the heavy rainfall, precluded the possibility of quick 
communication between them, at the same time that it rendered 
the progress of the guns extremely slow, he passed the leading 
column (George Hessing’s,) close to XJjjen, and dashed down upon 
McIntyre’s two battalions at N6ri, thirty-five miles from that 
place. His force was so overwhelming, that, notwithstanding 
their obstinate resistance, he, in the end, forced them to surrender. 
Having thus placed an impassable distance between Hessing's 
detachment and the troops under Gautier and Brownrigg, he 
turned back and fell upod the former. The battle was long, 
obstinate, and bloody. The immensely superior fire of Holkar’s 
artillery alone decided the dtay, nor was it until seven* out of bis 
enemy’s eleven European officers had been killed, and three taken 
prisoners ; until three-fifths likewise of their men had been killed 
and one-fifth wounded, that victory decided in favour of Holkar. 

* Le«is Ferdiiian^Smitli, writes : Montague, Macphersoii, Lang, 
*' Of th^ eleven European officers who Doolun, Haden, and Huropherstone. 
were in thi^ severe^ action eight were The seven first-named were killed, 
Britisli subjects, seven of whom wore the last-named was severely wound- 
killed at their posts, and only one ed and taken prisoner. The names 
survived, but survived with wounds, of the foreign officers were Hessing, 
Colonel Hessing, the commander, Dupont, and Derridon. The first 
esoaped.” ^ escaped, tjie two last were taken 

The names of the eight British prisoners. " 
ubjeots weie Gtaham, Urqubart, 
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George Hessing is next heard of at Agra, coqanianding at that 
place when it was threatened by Lord Lake in October 1803. 
The troops, however, noticing the facility with which their 
foreign officers had surrendered to the English, l)laced Hessing 
and the six officers with him under restraint. This action on 
their part did not prevent Lord Lake from taking Agra. All (he^ 
European officers, foreign and English, then within its walls, lre« 

* nounce^ the service of Sindia, and accepted the liberal con- 
ditions offered by Marquess Wellesley. Among these was George 
Hessing. ^ 

Michel Filoze, a Neapolitan of low birth and of no education, 
had at first served under de Boigne. By means of intrigue, how- 
ever, ho contrived to obtain authority to raise a battalion under 
his own sole command, and at the head of this he accompanied 
Madhaji .to Puna in 1792. 

This battalion became lliQ nucleus of the brigade of fourteen 
battalions raised by Michel Filoze and his son and successor, Fidele, 
between that year and 1800. At the head of six of these he 
rendered good service at the battle of Kardla, 1795. Michel Filoze 
was an adventurer of the lowest type. To other bad qualities he 
added the practise of treachery and dishonour. During the in- 
trigues at Pdaa which followed the death of M&dhaji, Filoze 
ingratiated himself with xi&nk Farnawis, the minister of the 
Foshwa. When the latter was pressed by Sindia to visit him, 
and only hesitated because he mistrusted the intentions of Daolat 
Rao, Michel Filoze assured him in the most solemn manner, and 
on his word of honour, that he would guarantee his safe and 
immediate return to his house. Yet, notwithstanding his oaths, 
and the pledge of his honour, Filoze himself arrested the Nana 
on his return from the interview (31st December 1797) and made 
him over to his master. This act of his was resented in the 
most marked manner by the other adventurers at the court and 
in the ciAnp of Daolat Bdo. They considered this baseness on 
the part of one of their number as a stain upon themselves as 
a body. When shortly afterwards, the Nfina was released and 
restored to power, Michel Filoze, dreading his vengeance, fied to 
Bombay. 

He was succeeded by his son Fidele. Fidele Filoze accompanied 
Daolat Rao in his campaign against Holkar in 7801 at the head 
of six battalions. One of these, under Captain^ McIntyre, was 
cutoff by Jeswant Rdo Holkar at Ndri; a secoocl under George 
Hessing was destroyed at Ujjdn (June 1801); the remaining 
four took part in the battle of Tndfir (14th October 1801). 
On this occasion Sindia’s army, ^really commanded by an 
Englishman, Major Sutherland, gained a decisive victory. Strange 
to say, after that battle, to the gain of whidi he and his 
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troops contributed, Fidele Filoze cut Iiis throat. The rea- 
sons for this suicide," writes Major L. F, Smith, so often 
referred to, “ £^e various. Some say that lie had carried on a 
traitorous correspondence with Jeswant Rao Holkar previous to 
the battle of Indur, and that he cut his throat to prevent the 
‘ di^’grace of condign punishment ; others that he committed the 
act in a delirium." Major Smith describes Fidele F^^Iozo as 
having been a good, ignorant man, a much better character than 
his faithless and treacherous father, who had all the bad qualitres 
of a low Italian, and none* of the good points which Italians 
possess." The Filoze family ultimately settled at Gwaliar. 

A great deal might be Avritten regarding the careers of 
adventurers who were not foreigners but Englishmen, and some of 
whom displayed the highest qualities. Prominent amongst these 
stand the names of Sutherland, Smith, Shepherd, Gardner, 
Skinner, Bellasis, Dodd, Brownrigg, 'Vickers and Kyan. The first 
five of these accepted the terms offered by Marquees Wellesley in 
1803, and Avith upwards of thirty other officers renounced the 
service of native chiefs ; the last five were murdered or killed in 
action. 

Of other Frenchmen who did good service to Sindiaaiid ITolkar, 
may be mentioned Captain Plumet, of whom Major Smith re- 
cords that he was '‘a Frencliman and a gentleman, two qualities 
which were seldom united in the Mahrata army. Tic was a man 
of respectable character and sound principles." Plumet com- 
manded four battalions for Ilolkar in the attack on George 
Hessing at Ujjen (Juuo 1801), and he shared iu the defeat in- 
flicted upon Holkar by Major Brownrigg at Barkdsar iu the July 
following. Finding Jeswant Ktio Holkar a master difficult to 
serve, cunning, capricious, a^nd ungrateful, Plumet left him, and 
returned to tlie Isle of France. 

With these names I have exhausted the list of the ^principal 
foreign adventurers who built up the armies of Holkar and Sindia 
between 1787 and 1803. It is true that many more names remain 
on the list, but not one tliat calls for sympathy or interest. This 
is my own conviction formed upon a minute examination of 
every paper of that period upon which I have been able to lay my 
hand. ^ How far ihat conviction is borne out by contemporary 
opinion may be gathered from the following sentence culled from 
Major Siiiitl/s ‘work already quoted. “ Perron s army," wrote 
that gentleman iu 1805, “ was a minute miniature of the French 
revolution. Wretches were raised from cooks, bakers, and barbers, 
to majors and colonels, absurdly entrusted 'with the command of 
brigades, and shoved into paths to acquire lakhs. This was the 

J uiotessence oijgalitej and the acm6 of tnc French revolution." 
iyen if Major Smith's description be exaggerated, this at least is 
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certain, that of all the men to whom I have referred, but one 
only, de Boigne, was worthy of representing France. He was 
worthy ; and there was another, Raymond, whose deeds have 
yet to be recorded, who at least rivals him in the^steem which, 
living, he earned ; which, dead, is still not denied him. 



Before proceeding to Raymond it seems fit that I should briefly 
notice the career of two adventurers, very famous in their day, who 
iiourislied at a period immediately antecedent to that of de Boigne, 
I allude to Madoc and Sombre. , 

The real name of Sombre, as he was styled on account of 
his dark complexion, was Walter Reinhard. By birth he 
was a German, by trade a butcher. He originally came 
out to India in the Swiss conjpany of infantry under the com- 
mand of Captain Zeigler, attached to the Bombay European 
regiment. With that company he most probably came round to 
the coast, where he deserted and made his way round' to Bengal, 
apparently in the French service.^ 

After the capture of Clntudarnagar in 1757 Sombre wandered 
from the court of one petty chieftain to that of another in quest 
of service. After several unimportant adventures he was in 1762 
appointed to the command of a brigade of troops in the service 
of Mir Kasim, Nawub ^lazim of Bengal. 

Shortly after that event the greed and avidity of the English 
rulers of Bengal f forced Mir Kdsim to war. The contest was 
on the one side for dominion, on the other for independence. 
Oil the 1st July 17G3, Mr. Ellis and the English garrison of 
Patna, who had taken and then abandoned that city, surrendered 
to Mir Kasim’s generals, Markar and Sombre, and were sent 
back thither as prisoners. On the 17tli July following, Mir 
Kasim’s main army was repulsed on the banks of the river Adji 
by a strong artillery force under Lieutenant Glenn ; and two days 
later it was defeated by Major Adams in the moat obstinately 
contested battle of Katwa. 

The brigade of Sombre was not engaged on these occasions, 
but it joined tbe main army in time to take part in the bloody 
battle of Ghdria. (2nd August). In this battle Sombre occupied a 
very prominent position, and had he displayed the smallest pluck, 
the British power might have been temporarily extinguished on that 
well-contested field. The left wing of the English had ^ been 
broken ; their centre had been attacked in the rear. The brigades 


Uroome’s Histori/ of the Bengal Army. 
t Ibid. 
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of Sombre and Markar* had only to advance and tlie day was 
gained. Bu^ it was agaiust Sombre^s principle to advance. His 
plan of action^Was invariably to draw his men in a line, fire a few 
shots, form a square, and retreat. He followed out this plan 
to^the letter at Giidria. He allowed the victory to slip from his 
gmsp, but he covered the retreat of the army. 

The victory of Ghdria was followed up by another (5th (Septem- 
ber) on the U'dwa nullah ; and on the Ist October by the capture 
of Monghir. In the first defeat Sombre and his brigade were 
sharers. 

The fall of Monglpr irritated Mfr Kasim to such a degree that 
he determined to take the terrible revenge of slaughtering the 
English prisoners held by him at Patna. The story is thus told 
in his admirable history by the late Colonel Broome.*}* Mir 
K&sim now issued the fatal order for the massacre of his unfortu- 
nate prisoners, but so strong was {he feeling on the subject, that 
none amongst his officers could be found to undertake the office, 
until Sombre offered his services to execute it. 

** The majority of the prisoners were confined in a house belong- 
ing to one Hadji Ahmad, on the site of the present English 
cemetery in that city. Hither Sombre repaired on the 5th Octo- 
ber, with two companies of his sipahis, having on the previous day, 
under pretence of giving the party ar. entertainment procured all 
their knives and forks, so that they were deprived of every means 
of resistance. Having surrounded the house, he sent for Messrs. 
Ellis, Hay, and Lushington, who went out with six other gentlemen, 
and were immediately cut to pieces in the most barbarous manner 
and their remains thrown into a well. The sipahis now mounted 
the roof of the house, which was built in the form of a square, 
and fired down upon the remaiijder of the party, who were con- 
gregated in the centre court. Those who escaped this vpiley 
sought shelter in the building, but were quickly folbwed by 
Sombre's sipahis, and a fearful scene of slaughter ensued. The 
English, driven to desperation, defended themselves with bottles, 
bricks, and articles of furniture ; and their very executioners struck 
with their gallantry, requested that arms might be furnished to 
them, when they would set upon them and fight them till destroyed, 
but that this butchery of unarmed men was not the work for 
sipahis but for hullalkJiores (executioners). Sombre, enraged, 
struck down those that objected, and compelled his men to pro- 
ceed in their diabolical work until the whole were slain. The 
following morning their remains were thrown into a well in the 

* Markar was an American ^ in Army^ a standard work based entire- 
Mfr KfUim’s service. ly on authentic records. 

^ Broome’s History of ths Bengal 
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courtyard. The men employed in this office found one person, 
Mr. Gulston of tiie civil service, yet alive, and they seemed 
inclined to save him ; but this gentleman, who was^n admirable 
linguist, smarting with his wounds, and ignorant of their kindly 
intentions towards him, gave them abuse and threatened them 
with the vengeance of his countryinon, upon which they thr^w 
J)im still breathing into the well with his more fortunate comrades. 
A few of the party, probably the sick and wounded, were in tho 
Chehel Sitiin, and were butchered in a similar manner on the 
llth. Neither age nor sex was spared, and Sombre consummated 
his diabolical villainy by the murder of Mr. JEHi^’s infant child, 
from which it may be inferred that Mrs. EHis was amongst the 
female sufferers in this dreadful catastrophe.” Upwards of fifty 
civil and military officers and a hundred European soldiers, per- 
ished o»i this occasion. One officer. Dr. Fullarton, whose medical 
abilities had gained even the regard of Mir Kasim, had been 
allowed to reside on the Dutch factory, and escaped some days 
later. Four sergeants also who bad been sent for from Purnfa 
by Mir Kasim overpowered the crew of the boat in which they 
were being conveyed, and escaped. 

From this date the fate of Sombre was allied to that of the 
deadliest enemies of the English. Thenceforward his life was a 
purgatory. He could expect but one fate should he fall into the 
hands of the countrymen of his murdered victims. He therefore 
always carried about with him poison to avoid a catastrophe 
w'hich he never ceased to dread. Sombre took part in the battle 
of Patna (May 2nd 1764), fought by Mfr Kasim ; and in that 
of Buxar fought by the Vizier of Oudh, against the English (23rd 
October 1764). In both these he displayed liis usual shiftiness, 
retreating on the very suspicion of danger. After the ruin of Mir 
Kasim (1764) he had transferred himsJ^lf and bis brigade to the 
Vizier of Oudh, but he left him for the Jats in August 1765. 

Whilsfr serving with the J&ts Sombre purchased at Delhi a 
dancing girl, named Zeb-dl-Nissa, afterwards so notorious as the 
Begam Sombre. She has been described as small and plump, with 
a fair complexion, and large animated eyes. She possessed great 
talents, the power of influencing others, and was utterly unscrupu- 
lous. 

After his marriage with Zeb-fil-Nissa Sombre Acted on the*prin- 
ciple of offering bis brigade to the highest bidder. Soipebow he 
always commanded a good price. In 1776 he accepted service 
under Mirza Najaf Khan, the Commander-in-chief of the Mogbol 
army, after having shared in the defeat inflicted by that leader 
upon his patrons, the Jats, at Barsana the previous year. ^ The 
following year the Coui'^ of Delhi conferred upon him the princi- 
pality known as Sirdhaua, yielding an annual rentDal of six lakps 
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of rupees. Tl»ia territory was nominally granted to Sombre for 
the payment of the troops under bis command, but upon his 
death, 4th 1778, it passed to Zeb-til-Nissa, thenceforth known 
in history as the Bdgam Sombre or SamrA. 

After Sombre’s death, the brigade was commanded under the 
JBdgam first by one Pauly, a German, who was taken prisoner by 
M'abomed Beg Ilamd&ni, and executed in breach of a solemn pro- 
mise, in 1783. After the murder of Pauly, “ three Frefichmen,” 
writes Major L. F. Smith, ** Messieurs Baours, Evens, and Dudrenec, 
successively commanded and gladly retired.” In 1793, the Bdgam 
married her then chief officer M. Le Vaisseau, “ a man of birth, 
talents and prlcfe of .character,”* who shot himself two years later. 
An old and respectable Frenchman, Colonel Saleur, then obtained 
the command. Under him, the brigade increased to six battalions 
and fought at Assaye, losing there its four guns and many men. 
The Begam herself lived till 1836. , 

Madoc had been a common soldier in the French army. The 
capture of Ch^ndarnagar in 1757 threw him loose^on the country. 
After some adventures totally unwortliy of being recorded, he 
joined Sombre’s brigade, and served under his orders at the several 
battles in which he was engaged under Mir E^sim. With him 
he transferred his services in 1764 to the Vizier of Oudh, and 
obtained at once the command of a separate brigade. At the 
battle of Baxar he rendered good service. His character was the 
very opposite of that of Sombre. He was rash, enterprising, and 
even imprudent. In 1765 he transferred his brigade, which con- 
sisted of five battalions, twenty guns, and five hundred horse, to 
the Jats. Subsequently, and as it suited his purpose, he took 
service alternately with tliem, with Mirza Najaf Khan, and with 
the llan4^ of Gdhad. In 1776, whilst in alliance with the first- 
named, ho was attacked and his party almost destroyed at Bidna 
by fifteen hundred Rohillas who surprised him during a stonn 
of rain. On this occasion he lost twelve European officers, killed 
and wounded, all his guns and baggage, and fled, but scantily 
attended, to Futtehpdr. Thence, however, he made his way to 
Agra, and succeeded in raising in an incredibly short space of 
time, a force as strong in uumliers, and as well appointed in men 
and in material as the party he had lost. Receiving shortly after- 
ward.<i (1782) au^ offer of a large sum from the Rand of Gohad 
for the brigade as it stood, he sold it to him and returned to 
France. ' He did not long survive, being killed iu a duel. The 
subsequent life of his brigade was even shorter, Madhaji Sindia, who 
was then warring with the B&qI, cutting it off to a man in an 

ambuscade (1784). 

. - 


* Mfgor L. F. Smith. 
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V. 

It is now time to turn to Raymond. 

Michel Joachim Marie Raymond was born at Se^nac^ the 20ih 
September l75o. His father was a merchant, and fne son follow- 
ed the same profession. Pushed on by his enterprising uatuce^ 
however, young Raymond determined to found a corresponding 
house in India, and with that object he set out in January 1775 
' from L<ft*ieut for Pondichery, taking with him a large quantity of 
manufactured goods. He disposed of these to great advantage 
at Pondichery ; then, still drawn on by bis ardent nature and his 
love of adventure, he entered as sub-lieutenant in a corps com- 
manded by tlie Chevalier de Lassd in the service of Tippi& Sahib. 
With this corps he fought throughout the campaigns of the war 
which began iu 17^0 against the English for the possession of 
Southern India. 

When iu March 1783 the JMarquis de Bussy landed in India at 
the head of 2,300 men, one of his first acts was to offer to Ray- 
mond, as one w*iio knew the country, the people, and the language, 
the post of Aide-de-Camp. Raymond accepted it, and took a 
share in all the actions under Bussy related iu the first section 
of these papers.* Subsequently to the Treaty of Versailles and 
till the death of Bussy at Pondichery in January 1785, Raymond 
occupied the same post with the rank of captain. But on Bussy^s 
death, he, with the consent of the governor, took service with 
Nizdm Ali Khan, the Stibadar of the Dekhan. 

The Stlbadars of the Dekhan had always been partial to the 
French. It had been under the brother of Niz^m Ali that Bussy 
with his corps of Frenchmen had gained so great a renown. In 
July 1758 Bussy had been compelled by the policy of Lally to 
h‘ave liaidarabad. He then made over charge to M. de Conflans. 
Tl)e following year, however, ConfiaiM surrendered to the English, 
and.the ruler of the Dekhan had been forced not only to renounce 
the French alliance, but to agree never to permit a French con- 
tingent to be quartered within his territories. 

This treaty was regarded as binding by Nizam Ali Khan, when 
in 1761, he imprisoned and succeeded his brother. BiU there 
was another brother, Basalat Jang, who held in jaghir from 
Nizam Ali the district of Gantur. Basalat, considering himself 
as bound by no treaty, and auicious to have iu his sesvice a 
body of foreigners upon whom he could depend, took into his 
pay a body of French troops. These were ^commknded bv 
the younger Lally, “f* a nephew of the more famous general. 

* Vide Calcutta Review for Jauu- f TransactioM in Indian London, 
ary 1877, Art. J^rine'’^ on 

the Indian Seae. 
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Nizam Ali, moved by the English, required his brother to 
disbaud this contingent. For five years he refused, and only 
at last complied when, quarreling with Haidar Ali, he found it 
necessary to conciliate the English. Nizam Ali at once took the 
corps into his own service. 

Tlie fate of the younger Lally I have never been able to ascer- 
tain, but it is certain that he and the men he commanded were 
lent in 1779 by the Nizam to Haidar Ali to aid in the proaecution 
of his war against the English ; that they served throughout that 
war, and on the conclusion of peace returned to UaidarabAd.* It 
seems probable that Lally difed or resigned in 1785 : certain it is 
that in that year Uaymond succeeded him. 

Up to the time of fiaymonds arrival at Haidarabad the 
foreign adventurers who had served his predecessor had constituted 
one single corps of European cavalry. Simultaneously almost 
with de Boigne Raymond conceived the idea of improving this 
system by raising and drilling in *the European fashion a con- 
siderable body of native troops, who should be commanded, and 
in part officered, by the adventurers who had survived the then 
recent campaign. 

To this task Raymond bent all his energies. The work was 
gradual in its accomplishment. It may be asked, perhaps, how 
the Nizam was able to evade his obligation to the British Govern- 
ment? But this was not difficult. His predecessor had been 
forl)id(len to entertain a corps of Frenchmen, This, the Nizam 
agreed, was not intended to apply, and could not apply, to native 
battalions officered by foreigners. Notwithstanding, then, the 
displeasure frequently expressed by the Madras Government, 
Raymond, under the Nizam's orders, continued to augment the 
disciplined native troops. 

His plan of procedure wr\^ different to de Boigne’s, and had 
some advantages over it. Tliese, however, were owing to the larger 
European material available in his hands. Thus he was able to fix 
the complement of the European officers to each regiment at 
eight, of the men at seven hundred and fifty. 

By the beginning of the year 1795 Raymond had under hia 
command fifteen thousand disciplined troops, formed into twenty 
battalions, and officered, including the staff, by one hundred and 
twenty-four Europeaus. It was the most formidable body of 
native troops in tbe service of a native prince in India. For 
heir support the Nizam assigned to Raymond several districts. 

Nevertheless, the first essay of these troops on the field of 
battle was destined to be unfortunate. In the beginning of J795 
the Nizam, incited by the anarchy prevailing at the court of Puna 
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declared war against the Peshwi, and marched to overthrow 
the Mahr&ta Empire. The Peshws summoned Lis vassals and 
raised an army to meet him. The two armies met between Kardl& 
and Pariiid^, the 1 2th March 1795. Eayinond had ilil his men in 
the field ; whilst the Mahratas were aided hy twenty-six battalions 
composed of the men of the brigades of Perron, Filoze, Hessing, 
Dudrenec, and Boyd. In the sketch of Perron's career I hav« 
given ani»account of the action. It will be seen that not only did 
liayinond obtain at first an advantage over the M&hratas, but that 
when the tide turned, he covered the retreat, prepared at any 
moment to convert it into a victory.* But for the pusillanimity 
of the Nizdm he might have done so. But ^withr such a leader 
even a Raymond could not force victory. 

During this war with the Mahratas, the Governor-General, Lord 
Teigumouth, had lent the Nizam two battalions of British sepoys 
to maintain the internal peace of his dominions, while he should 
concentrate all his forces against the enemy. In doing this Lord 
Teigumouth had displayed a consideration for the Nizam which 
might easily have been construed as exceeding the bounds of 
permissible courtesy, the British being still in slliance with the 
Peshwa, But even this did not satisfy the Nizam. He wanted 
active aid ; and because^ he had been refused, he, on the termina- 
tion of the war, resolved to dispense altogether with British 
support, and to supply its place by additions to the corps of Ray- 
mond. In pursuance of this resolution he, in June 1795, dismissed 
tbo two British battalions. Coincidcntly with this dismissal be 
ordered a large increase to Raymond’s troops and assigned fresh 
districts for their maintenance. 

But the British troops had scarcely quitted Haidarahad when an 
event occurred, the effects of which rendered the timorous Nizam 
more dependent than ever on the alljes he >Yas insulting. Uis 
eldesji son, Aii Jdh, following the family traditions, broke out 
into rebeUiou. Quitting the capital under a false pretext the 
young prince made his way to Bidr, obtained possession of that 
fortreiiS and of others of less importance, summoned disaffected 
chiefs and disbanded sepoys to his standard, and was soon 
able to present a very formidable front to his outraged father. 

The first act of Nizam Ali on learning of this revolt was to 
recall the two British battalions ; his second to despatch Rayjnond 
against the rebels. Raymond experienced no difficulty. The 
slightest skirmish sufficed to dissipate the followers of* Ali Jah. 
The prince fled to Aurangabad, but was pursued and captured. 
Raymond made over bis prisoner to the minister sent by his 
father to take charge 'of him. The minister when setting out 
on bis return journey ,to Haidarabad, directed that the howdah 
in which the prince was seated should be covered with a veil. 
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But AH Jah, ashamed of this indignity and afraid to meet bis 
father, took poison and died. 

Notwithstanding the suppression of the rebellion, the Nizam 
still retaiDe(P'ihe two British regiments at Haidarabftd, and he 
himself fell gradually into a state of dependence on the British 
Government. This was further evidenced by the difficulties 
tmrown in the way of carrying out the order for the increase of 
Baymond*s corps. The prudent conduct of Uaymond* at thier 
crisis was not, however, without influence on the mind of his 
capricious master, and it seems not improbable that, had he 
lived, all opposition to his schemes would have vanished. He 
died, however, 'very suddenly on the 25 ih March 1798, just six 
months prior to the arrival of the crisis which would have tried 
to the utmost his ability and his influence. 

Baymoud was a great loss to the enemies of England. No 
adventurer in India ever stood higher than he did. He was 
brave, magnificent, generous, affable, and vigilant. To great 
abilities he united the most consummate prudence. The one 
dream of his life was to carry out, by the means still open to him, 
the schemes of Dupleix, of Lally, and of Suffreu. He deserves 
to be ranked with those illustrious warriors in the hierarchy of 
patriotic Frenchmen. With far fewer means he laid the founda- 
tion of a system which excited the greatest apprehension in tlie 
minds of the enemies of his country. To die at the early age of 
forty-four, just as the crisis to which he might have been 
equal was approaching, was an evidence of love from which his 
friends would gladly have exempted liim. It is indeed possible 
that his reputation has not suffered from his early death. Even 
Raymond might have proved unequal to cope with the great 
Marquess Wellesley, wielding all the power of British India. 
But there is this yet to be said of him. No European of 
mark who preceded him, no European of mark who foljowed 
him, in India, ever succeeded iu gaining to such an extent the 
love, the esteem, the admiration of the natives of the country, 
Tlie grandsons of the men who loved him then love and revere 
him now. The hero of the grandfatheis is the model warrior 
of the grandchildren. Round his tomb in the present day there 
flock still young , men and maidens listening to the tales told by 
he v'ild dervishec of the great deeds and lofty aspirations of the 
paladin to whom their sires devoted their fortunes and their lives. 

Raym'ond w4s succeeded i i the command of the French divi- 
sion by M. Pirou, a Fleming. Piron was honest, but sadly defi- 
cient in prudence. He could not conceal the hatred which he felt 
towards the English. It happened that Marquess Wellesley had 
just" landed as Governor General strongly impressed with the 
designs of General Bonaparte on India, and almost his first act 
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was totequire the Nizim to dismiss bis French contingent. It is 
possible that the prudent Raymond might have conjured away 
or have met the storm. Piron did not possess sufficient character 
to do either. The Nizam was very unwilling to comply. But he 
yielded to the pressure put Upon him by the great Marquess, and 
on the 1st September 1798, he signed a treaty by which he agreeid 
to receive no Frenchman in his service, to disband the whole of 
the infaiStry lately commanded by Raymond, and to receive in 
their stead a contingent of British sepoys. 

No sooner had the treaty been concluded than four battalions 
of British sepoys with their guns marched to Haidarabad, and 
joined the two battalions formerly stationed theie. Some hesitation 
was even then displayed by the Nizam to break up Piron’s corps ; 
but the threatening attitude assumed by the British forced him 
to issue a proclamation to his disciplined sepoys informing them 
that their French officers were dismissed. The scene that followed 
was remarkable. These sepoys had adored Raymond ; they bad 
looked to their •European officers with affection and pride ; they 
would have followed them to the end of the earth ; they knew 
that their dismissal was due, not to the wish of the Nizdm, but 
to British influence. On hearing, then, the proclamation of the 
Nizam, they first murmured, then broke out into rebellion. But 
their European officers had been secured ; their cantonments had 
V)een surrounded ; from every point they saw their position com- 
manded by cannon. Resistance being then hopeless, they sur- 
rendered, asking each other with a sigh ; “would this have been, 
bad Raymond only lived T The French officers were sent to 
France. 

1 have now brought to a close this sketch of the careers of the 
principal foreign adventurers who flourished in India between the 
signature of the treaty of Versailles and the fatal blow dealt to 
the Empire by Marquess Wellesley in 1803-4, From that 

moment the British Empire in India was secure. Thenceforth 
neither native prince nor foreign adventurer could stay its onward 
progress. Any war which might break out, from the Satlaj down 
to the sea, could cause no serious disquiet to the Governor-General 
of British India. Even the acute sovereign of the warlike clan 
which had established a powerful monarchy beyond the Satlaj,— 
even Ranjit Singh foresaw the doom which nwaited eve& the 
kingdom he had created. “It will all,” he said, as be noted on the 
map the red border which encircled the various provinces* already 
under British sway, “ it will all become red.” His -words were 
a prophecy. The impetus given to the vast machine could nol be 
stopped until the final goal had been attained. 

The various, so to sp^jak, indigencAis races which had trit)d to 
found an empire in India bad failed. The Hiodiis, ^rave as they 
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were, became to a great extent demoralised by an over-refinement I) 
of civilisation ; an over-refinement which, amongst other strange 
forms, made of food a religion. This one law, this article of faith, 
which prevents combination, restricts men to a certain diet, to be 
partaken of only under certain fixed conditions, is sufficient in the « 
p**esent day to prevent the race which practises it from holding the 
(fnief sway over such a country us Hindostan. The northern warriors 
who ruled on their ruin had defects of an opposite character not less • ^ 
fatal to permanent predominance. With some brilliant exceptions 
they were intolerant, and the security— the very existence even — of 
their rule always depended on the character o( the ruler. The 
Mahratfis, who’’ succeeded them, were in every sense of the word 
adventurers, — fortune hunters who rose from nothing, men of 
neither birth, position, nor descent, — the marauders which a country 
in the last throes of its agony sends out from its lurking places to 
plunder and destroy. Such was Sivy { ; such were the earlier repre- 
sentatives of the Gdikwdr, of Sindia, of Holkar, and of the BhdnsW. 

Yet these men founded an empire. The Mahrdtas succeeded the 
Moghols. When Lord Lake entered Delhi in 1803, the men he 
had beaten beneath its walls were the soldiers of the greatest of 
the Mdhrat^ chieftains. Virtually he restored the Moghol. 

Could the Mdhrata empire have lasted if there had been no 
foreign power on the spot to supplant it ? To those who would 
pause for a reply I would point to the condition of the court of 
rfioa after the death of the Peshwa, MadhA Rdo Narain, in 1795, 

It was the court of Delhi after the demise of a sovereign in its 
worst days. It was the court of Delhi as it always was after the 
death of Aurangzib. The Mahratd system of rule was cursed with 
the same inherent vice which was the bane of the Moghol sway. 

The succession was never secure to any one member of the family. 

The people were never safe against the exactions of their rulers. 

The rulers were never safe against treachery and insurrection. . The 
inevitable consequences were intrigue, rapine, slaughter constant 
wars ; incessant oppression of the people. Had there been no 
foreigners on the spot to supplant the Mdhrata rule it is probable 
that the various members of its clan would have fought to a 
standstill, only in the end to make way for some new invader from 
the north, — possibly, for the moment, for Rarijit Singh, — to relapse, 
on his death, intc^ renewed anarchy. 

It would seem, then, to have been necessary for the safety of 
India that the successor to tho Mahrdta should be a foreigner. 

Who was that foreigner to be ? It was inevitable that he should 
come from Europe, for the children of northern Asia had been tried 
and found wanting. Portugal made the first venture, ignorant of 
the possible stake she might be called to p^ay for. Holland, with a 
keener though still very dim appreciation of the future, followed 
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and, in parf, supplanted Portugal. Then came Englaml with a 
vision more clouded than that of Holland, caring uoihing for 
dominion, looking only for gain. Last of all stepp^ in France. 
To the brilliant intt'llect of her gifted sons the nature of the 
mission which lay before one European power was not for long a 
sealed book. The greatest of the children whom she sent 
India, recognising the priceless value of the stake, risked his all to 
win it. llad the Bourbon who ruled France properly supported 
him he would have won it. As it was, the intensity of the pas- 
sion he displayed in playing the greaX game communicated soma 
vague idea of its importance to his English rivals. J?he genius of 
Clive clutched it ; the statesmanlike brain of Warren Hastings 
nurtured it ; the commanding intellect of Marquess Wellesley es- 
tablished it as an iueiadicahle fact. Yet, throughout this period, 
France, which had been the first to conceive the idea, never resigned 
it. She had much to contend against. The narrow visions of her 
monarch and hc^ statesmen could not grasp the vital importance 
of the mighty stake. It was these men who prevented India 
from becoming French. I have but to point to a few instances of 
their incapacity. The restoration of Madias by the peace of Aix la 
Chapcllc ; the recall of Dupleix, when if they had sent him but 
one regiment more, he would have gained southern India; the 
diminution of the forces ordered to be sent with Laily ; the ap- 
pointment as his colleague of such a man as.d’Achd ; the acknow- 
ledgment by the treaty of Versailles of the status quo ante 
helium, when the English were reduced to their last gasp in south- 
ern India ; all these were fatal eirors due to that want of compre- 
hensive grasp which marked the statesmen of the later Bourbon.^. 
Frenchmen on the spot, indeed, atoned nobly for the errors of 
their rulers. They fought for the idea, as long as it could be 
fought for ; and when they beheld it dipping from their grasp 
they yet struggled with skill, with courage, and with pertinacity 
to prcvenl its appropriation by their rivals. In my histoiy of 
the French in India, and in three recent articles in this Review^ 
I have endeavoured to draw a vivid and a true picture of their 
aims and (»f their struggles. Those aims wore worthy of being 
recorded, for they were lofty ; those struggles deserved a historian, 
for they were gallant. The record reveals to us^ moreover, thia 
great people displaying qualities for which the world has not ^vea 
them credit. We all kuew that the French wero.clevei^ brave, 
and venturesome. Not every one, however, is prepared to find 
in a Frenchman the long pertinacity displayed by JIupleix ; the 
quality of not knowing, when he was beaten evinced by Suffren ; 
the daiing hardihood of j;ier privateei;gmen ; or lastly, the patience, 
the energy, the perseverance shown under trying circumstances 
by many of the adventureis whoso deeds have beo"ri recorded in 
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tills DQinber. EDglaDil,vHgraspiDggradaallytl)ei(ieaof France, ') 
sow occupies the position to which a Frenchman first aspired, 
only does hpnour to herself when she recognises the splendid 
qualities displayed by her most formidable rival; allows that on 
the sea as well as on land she met a worthy antagonist; and ^ 
admits, that if for the favourable result of the contest she owes much 
to the genius and the comprehensive views of the great statesmen 
who guided the councils of her country during a large portion of i 
the eighteenth century, she is indebted even to a greater extent 
to the errors committed by the statesmen of the enemy she was 
combating. . 

Q, B. llALLEm, 
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F rom nearly every country in the worlds to which a portion of 
the surplus populatiou of India or China has gone for labopr 
purposes, the superabundant peoples of old and crowded lan<!a 
serving redress the lack of newer countries, — ever and anon has 
risen a cry of cruelty and oppression from the dark-skinned 
employe against the white employe^ until Englishmen at home 
have felt compelled to greatly sorrow over the doings of their 
countrymen in distant lands. The remark has been made with 
reference to newly-colonised countries, wliere soil for the tiller lies 
in aggravating abundance, that every man would be a slaveholder 
if he could. With not a few qualifications this statement would 
almost seem to be true ; but, it is hard for those at a distance-— 
and it is they who have made the remark— to fairly judge of 
persons in such a position. In a matter of this kind, where labour 
disputes are not degraded by slavery, and the labourer has a 
large amount of freedom, so many circumstances intervene, sins 
of omission and commission on the part of the labourer as well 
as acts of impatience and greed of wealth on the part of the 
master — that outsiders cannot fairly judge, at least outsiders 
who are unacquainted with the side lights that local knowledge 
alone throws on such complications. The Italians have a proverb, 
“To know all is to forgive all;” the charity here inculcated is 
greatly needed in cases like those wliich Mauritius has recently 
made familiar. The terrible story which has been told by the 
Commissioners sent to enquire into the State immigrant coolies in 
Mauritius is fresh in the minds of the public. Some satisfaction 
may be found in the fact that the planters of Mauritius were not 
pure# Britons, had, indeed, very little of English blood in them. 
But if any found consolation in this fact, the debate in the House 
of Lords in July, 1875, on the treatment of coolies in Penang, niusfc 
have taken away the ground of their hope, tliough, as we read of 
the indignation of noble Lords at the cruelty shown to the Indian 
immigrant in Mauritius, the thought rose unbidden that the honour* 
able House thus occupied was not altogether free of acts of oppres- 
sion of the worst kind. Lord Carnarvon, the Secretary of 'State 
for the Colonies, admitted that a miscarriage of justice, ip regard 
to coolies, had taken place in the Province Wellesley, in Penang ; a 
Province that, less than twenty years ago, was under the direct 
rule of the Governor-General of India. Make what deductions 

^ It should be stated that this statistical statements not ‘being 
article was written nearly two brought up to a more receut date 
years ago ; which will account for the than the end of 187l, 
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we will, all these facts, including the late Natal difficulty, must 
lelp to drive untravelled Englishmen to ask, " Is there nowhere 
a land to be fojjjad in whicliany countrymen deal quite fairly with an 
inferior race, by whom they obtain a livelihood or amass wealth T 
It is seldom that there is gross and complete darkness everywhere ; 
soj'iiewhere the lamp is kept alight, and men need never utterly 
despair. Nor, at this juncture, have Englishmen to put on sack- 
cloth and sit in ashes, as though everywhere in plantation" 
colonies, the weakest went to the wall. It is the proud boast of 
Ceylon, who has fully half-a-million of “foreign" labourers work- 
ing on her hill-sides and in her low-country stores, that she has 
never engaged the alien I ion of the Houses of Parliament in respect 
of the trcattnent of her immigrants. Seldom do questions have to be 
put in lier Legislative Council as to alleged miscarriages of justice, 
in which the cooly is the suppliant. Among tlie colonies of the 
British Empire, where immigrant lal our is employed, she wears the 
white flower of a blameless life.’'* The writer pons tbo foregoing 
remark only after careful enquiry, and, if be may himself say so, di- 
ligent research. But, in claiming all that may be claimed for Ceylon, 
it is not to bo said that there have been no collisions between em- 
ployers and employed, no breaches of trust or attempt at imposi- 
tion liere and tliere, but that, taken on tho whole, Ceylon has no 
immigrant history comparable to that of Mauritius, or of British 
Guiam, or of Peru, which latter country vainly attempted to 
thrive upon tire iniquities of the dreadful Macao trade. ‘‘ Happy 
is tliat country whicii has no history," and tire cooly-labour history 
of the first coifFoe-growing country in the Biitisli Empire is happy 
in not being able to claim a place wdiere 'tis no honour to be nota- 
ble, but much the reverse. A recital of the circumsfauces under 
which a stream of immigration, represented hy considorahly more 
than one hundred thousand pmsons annually, of their own free 
•will leaving their homes and going to another country to find work, 
cannot fail to be interesting to Indian readers, more espe'eially to 
the readers of this llivieiu, to wdiom coercion of the bodies of men 
is as distasteful as an attempted sovereignty over the souls and 
consciences of individuals. 

Englishmen, as has been siid, have little to be ashamed of in 
the story that is to bo told of Ceylon labour and how it is obtained. 
The facts impressed upon the mind of the writer from per- 
sonal observation and research, serve to illustrate the soundness 

* Sir Charles Dilke, in Ins “Great- fairly described by the Member for 
er Britain,'* when dealing with the Chelsea. Wlicn a case of even slight 
immigrant labour of Ceylon, does the oppression of coolies occurs, as two 
planters of that colony, a great ‘iii- years ago was the case, public opi- 
justiee. His book lias beeu more tbau uiou literally drove the guilty planter 
ontfe publi 'ly burnt by tbe class uu- out of the Island. 
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of that principle of self-government which the municipalities of 
England develop, and which the educated genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon people strengthen, that principle which is ^eing so much 
scouted by many uow-a-days, — that the law of supply and 
demand, with hitches now and again owing to exceptional circum- 
stances, will satisfy all real wants. The author of “The Study of 
Sociology" might have found illustrations in the East as cogent 
’ as those he has gleaned* from Western rule, of the incompetency 
of governments to rightly do the work that people ought to do 
for themselves. He would find thg,t when the coffee crop was 
falling off the trees and rotting on the moist soil for want of 
pickers, and Government intervened to redress the balance, matters 
became a great deal worse, much money was expended, and no 
good whatever done. Left to itself, and to the contracts made 
between the parties to the bargain, things have worked smoothly, 
and the cases where this fundamental rule of political economy 
has broken down are hard to find. It is a pity tliat, so far as our 
tropical colonie*s are concerned, the impression is so widely preva- 
lent that the people inuler British rule must be treated as children, 
and, Cv)nsequently, that ^^pa^ornar legislation is alone fitted for 
them. Unfortunately, as matters are now going on in the im- 
perial legislature, there is not mucli to give strength to the endea- 
vours of those who would labour for a lieahdiier mode of dealing, 
not only in England, but also amongst races of people, as in Ceylon, 
who are moving upwards in the scale of manliness and self-trust, 
and who will have to bj treated differently by their alien rulers 
twenty years hence, than they arc now. But to return to Ceylon's 
need of iminigrant labour, and how that want was supplied. 

With the abolition, forty years ago, of slavery in the West Indies, 
the cuffce-growiiig colonies of tlio.se regions were ruined. Just 
at lliat time it had bi*en discovered tRat the coffee shrub (GuffiiO, 
AraiicaJj wliich had long grown wild in tiie Island of Ceylon, 
and the fbaves of wliich hitherto li id only been turned to use, would 
grow on the mountains and bear fruit abundantly. Forests were soon 
felled and burned ; shrubs were planted out ; in three years they 
began to bear fruit, and then it was discovered that there was no 
labour to pluck aud garner the ripened berries. Tlie inhabitant of 
the villages nestled in the valleys, who had his ancestral terraced 
rice-fields to cultivate, would take the axe and cut down the Torest^ 
tree, but Bal Haini would not pluck the coffee lv3rry. •The low-* 
country Sinhalese man was willing to do carpentry work in build- 
ing a bungalow or store, or act as house servant, but he would 
not take a bag and fill it with the red berry, which the English 
planter soon appropriately termed cherry.” Nothing, so far as 
human possibilities of invention can at present be seen, will ever 
be devised which shall pa^s up and down the straight liae&of 
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coiFee trees^ and gather the ripe fruit, pa^ssing over that not yet 
matured. Consequently, human fingers must pick the berry, if it 
is ever to be pjucked at all. In times not yet forgotten in Eng- 
land, when steam-reaping machines were unknown, or were very 
rare, a paucity of labour put the English farmer in a dilemma 
similar to that of the Ceylon coffee-planter two-score years ago. 
The English farmer s extremity was the Irish labourer’s opportunity, 
and St. George’s Channel was braved and crossed. Precisely so has 
it been with regard to Ceylon and Southern India. The coolies from 
the densely-populated provinces of the parfs of India, separated 
from Ceylon only by a silver streak,” left the villages where they 
were almost starving, ventured across the Straits in a dhoney 
(native vessel), helped the planter to pick the crop, received the 
rupees that had been earned, and then returned by the way they 
had come to astonish their friends and acquaintances with an 
amount of money such as they hach only previously dreamed of, 
and stimulating them, in their turn, to venture forth for a few 
months, to see if they might thus happily return. Here was 
the germ of a common-sense arrangement which, the reader 
will suppose, developed into proportions large enough to meet 
the demand, and as the attendant circumstances can be very 
well imagined, no more would need to be said, but that all 
interested might be congratulated on so easy a solution of a 
very great question. So says common-sense, but that com- 
modity is oftentimes scarce amongst rulers, and the history 
of immigration to Ceylon is but another instance in proof of this. 
The Government of the Madras Presidency must needs interfere 
with emigration, preferring rather that their subjects should starve 
at home than that another country should he benefitted by their 
labour, and the people themselves enriched. So they meddled 
with the matter and muddled it. The Madras authorities having 
bestirred themselves, of course Government Secretaries in Colombo 
could not keep their pens from paper ; they entered the lists to 
protect the interests of the planters, and much “ sound and fury 
signifying nothing” resulted. But, before detailing doughty deeds 
like these, it may be well to see how great was the poverty of the 
people in the regions whence Ceylon wished to draw her labour- 
supply. 

The effect of the Eu'jUsh occupancy of India has been to raise 
the wages of the labourer, whose position now in many places is 
much better than it was forty years ago. Consequently, injustice 
will not be done to the position of the Malabar ‘‘rayat” of 
1830-40 if one or two documents are quoted, bearing date of 
only a few years ogo, describing the position of the people, taking 
care that there are not special circumstances to complicate the 
question. To prove that higiier wages are now paid to the Indian 
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labourer, compared with an earlier period, it may suffice to ex> 
tract a passage or two from an unquestioned autiiority, Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, M.P,, who, in his hook on “ Work and Wages” says (pp. 67 
and 68) ^ 

“Since 1853 we have aubscribed no less than j£40, 000,000 for Indian 
railways. A considerable portion of this «>um has been paid to native labc^ur- 
ers, and the result has been that in the districts traversed by these railways, 

* wages hpire advanced within a short time no less than 100 per cent. In con- 
seqiie nee of the great demand for workmen, the price of labour has increased 
to a still more marvellous extent in Bombay. Wages in that Bresidenej 
are now three times higher than in Bengal and the Punjab. 

The following table shows the variations in the average monthly wages 
of a carpenter in Bombay * 

1830-39 1840-49 1850-59 ' 1863. 

30s. 4ff. 28s. lOd 32s. 08s. 

**The following table shows the wages of a cooly at the same periods 

1830-39 1840-49 1850-59 1863. 

14s. 9^d. 12s. 3id. 14s. 2d. 27s. 

‘‘ Everywhere fh the vicinity of railway works the Collectors remark on 
their great effect of raising wages. The practice of promptly paying for all 
labour in liberal money wages caused an important social revolution in the 
habits of all who live by labour, even at a great distance from railway works. 
The labourers often travelled 200 miles to obtain work so paid, returning 
Lome at the harvest time ” 

Kailways, too, have been, and are being, made in Soiitbern 
India, and yet documents, emanating from a respected Native 
2U ember of Councib and a Collector under the Madras Govern- 
menty respectively, tell pitiful tales of life barely supported. Some 
of their statements are appended. The Hon’ble S. Ramiengar, c.s.l. 
in a paper, On Taxation and Wages in the Madras Presidency/* 
says : — 

Allowing for feast days, days on which ^religious ceremonials, bathing in 
oil, &c., are performed, a cooly will not work more than two-thirds of s 
month, and the working season cannot be put down at more than eight months 
(in the ydir). The earnings of a cooly and his wife muy accordingly be taken 
as between Rs. 43 and Its. 60 a year, accoiding to the nature of their work, 
and taking their expenditure as equivalent to seven kotahs of Paddy (or 
at Rs. 6 a kotah) equivalent to Ks. 42, or at the higher rate as equivalent 
to Rs. 55 a year, there is a margin of saving which, however is, 1 believe, 
actually but seldom put by. There is, however, no doubt that this class is 
better off than the hereditary farm servants. The Shanars, or palmyra climb- 
ers simply get a share of the sweet toddy, and the jags/ery or coarsfi sugar 

• which they collect for their employer ; one Sbanar cannot extract the pro- 
duce of more than thirty trees in the working season and /rom this he gets 
a share selling such of the jaggery as he does not require for consumption. 
The working season comprises some eight months, and his earnings cannot 
be more than Rs. 3 or Rs. 3-8-0 per mensem, or Rs. 24 or Rs. 28 a year. 
On this they do manage to* exist, but more often than not they have only 
one meal a day, consisting of rice or ether grain, with some toddy ana 
jaggery during the day time/' 
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Again : — 

Ido not (Iiiiik ngncuUural labourers In other dlstrlcfs generally earn so 
much as in Taiyore. In some districts the wages consist on an average of 
but two Madras measures of grain per diern, or sixty measures a month, equal 
to 12 X 60 = 7*20 measures or 90 mcrcals per annum. This, in money, is equi- 
valent to Rs. 30 or Rs. 2^ a month. 

^ Taking the whole Presidency it will probably not be much wide of the 
mark to assume the average earnings of unskilled labourers to amount to about 
lls. 3 a month. 

“ There can bo no doubt that the wages of labour have increased since 
Fuslis 1*263 (A.l), 1853-4 ) though not in proportion to p'-ices. It is believed 
tliat while the latter have risen by <*.100 per cent, the former have increased by 
about 50 per cent, and so far the condition of the labouring classes must 
be held to have improved of lute years." 

Mr. F. Brandt, siib-Collector of Tinnevelly, reports as follows 

“ The hereditary rultivating peasants, as they are here called, who not so 
very many years ago were absolute slaves,^ and whose condition is but little 
above slavery now, arc invariably, I believe, paid in grain, whethei in zemm- 
darics or lands held by other landowners. The workirg season may be 
taken ns consisting of eight or nine months in the year, of which some sixty 
days they will be employed in cultivation of the land, and some forty days 
in harvesting operations ; during the rest of these eight or nine months they 
Will got some odd work in tlie way of baling water, and so on. The earning 
of a Pullor and his wife during the woiking season are found to be, iu tbo 
Valliy divisiuu of the Niioguiieri Taluq, about as follows : — 


Kotali 

Two measures of rice a day, or — 

Mercals Measures. 

3 

4 

4 

For nine months, 

1 

10 

4 

Harvest allowances. 

0 

6 

0 

Special allowances called Syntaninram 

1 

0' 

u 

0 .. 

or Nulla. 

Nashtan f i. e. allowances for good or 
for bad), as in the case of a birth, 
marriage, inatu ity of a child, or 
death in the family. i 

. Gleaning. 

Total 6 

Calculating 

0 

the kotah 

0 

at Rs, 

G in money this is Rs. 36 in the 


year. 

^ _ * 

Tlie expenditure may be taken as follows 

Rs. 

Diet and household expenses, the equivalent 24 

Drink, without which they will not work 6 

Clothing ••• ••• 0 

fis. 36 

Iq SliermaJevi, ia the Ambasamudram Tulnq> a Pullor is 
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reckoned to get about one and a half measure, and his wife one 
measure a day in the v^iorkiug season, or— 


K. 

M. 

M. 


1 

10 

3 


0 

10 

4 

... Allowances at the Pesharnam harvest. 

0 

7 

4 

••• Do. Do. ILar Do. 

0 

1 

3 

... SoaiatUrams. 

2 

10 

0 

... hy other field labour. 

% 

4 

0 

... Gleaning. 

2 

0 

0 

.. By extra odd jobs. 

Total 7 

0 

0 

Equivalent io Rs. 42 per annum. 


Statements like these need no comment. The country in which 
the people live who are thus described, is a plain extending over 
a vast area, wiiich Englishmen may fairly picture to themselves, 
if they have seen the fen country of Eastern England, and will 
suppose that flat surface almost indefinitely extended on every 
side. This plain of the South of India is paralleled by similar 
flat country inp the North-West, and a very vivid description of 
the latter given in a recent work of fiction,* would serve to describe 
the populous regions between the Coromandel and the Malabar 
Coasts, where the triangle which India forms is narrowed to a 
point. The census taken in 1871 gives the annexed return as 
regards the districts to which Ceylon looks for her labour supply : — 


Districts. 


Area in square 
miles. 

Population, Census 
of I5th November. 

. 187i. 

Tanjore 

• •• 

3,739 

2,290,400 

Trichinopoly 


3,591 

1,200,400 

Madura 


3,784 

2,266,600 

Tinnevelly 

••• 

4,815 

1,694,000 

Totals 


15,929 

• * 

7,451,400 


Ir; 1839 migration to Ceylon first became certain and regular. 
Several thousands of coolies are estimated to have entered tlia 
country in that year. In 1843, when official returns began to bo 
compiled, the number of arrivals was 36,600, while in 1865 nearly 
90,000 were reckoned, and in 1874,125,156. The following table, 
compiled by the Editors of the Ceylon Observer, will give an idea 
of the gradually-increasinsf stream, and its component parts:— 

— — — - — • • 

* The Chronicles of Dustipore, London, 1875. 
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The annexed table shows the ports of Ceylon most favoured by 
the immigrants as lauding places, and the numbers landed at each 
in one year, vxz,^ 1874 ^ 

Total fromnho com- 
mencement of the year. 


Ports 


Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Coy}MBO. 

Men .... 


23,435 

30,480 

Women 


3,910 

3.561 

Children 


4,997 

3,374 

I^EQOMBO. 


• 

• 

Men ... 


71 

113 

Women 


2 

0 

Children 


17 

5 

Kalpitita. 

Men« «(i 


108 

21 

Women 


13 

4 

Children 


12 

0 

Mil^NAR. 

Men ••• 


36 

1,125 

Women 


0 

17 

Children 


0 

12 

PXBALAI. 

Men ... 


59,724 

21,5‘^2 

Women 


15,619 

3,447 

Children 


2,685 

1,248 

Vankalai. 

Men ... 


12,285 

1,988 

Women 


1,.S26 

3,670 

Children 


880 

1,179 


Total 

... 125,166* 

89,727 


Having thus seen the immigrants reach a land where tbel| pre- 
sence was much needed, we may go on to notice the action of 
Government, at first baneful, then beneficial, with a few remarks ou 

* Of this total the compiler of the the Tamils of Southern ludm are 
Ceylon Directory, Mr. A. Si. Ferguson, bccomiug, ^comparatively, peymaueutly 
says: — The most satisfactory feature settled in the islaud. The large 
ill last yeai-'s figures is the large sur- percentage of women, and especially 
plus of immigrants left in the island, ofchildien, iu the arrivals for last 
This discrepancy (35,000) .indicates year, also favours the probability of 
tbe great present demand for cooly- a lengthened stay, if not permaueut 
labour, and also we may hop'e in some sertlenieul.'' ' 

degree the advauciug rate at which 
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the cooly himself and some of the outgrowing results of the labour 
movement. 


I. — T/ie Baneful Action of Oovernment. 

• Labourers, in small gangs, had been arriving in the island for 
fully ten years before the Government bestirred itself to do much 
for the comfort and convenience of the immigrants; thin sheds 
were built at three or four places on the road between Mannar, 
the port of landing in the north, and Kandy, the mountain capital, 
situated in the, centre of the districts then opened, a distance of 
200 miles. But the accommodation thus provided must have 
been of the scantiest ; for, in 1854, when the planters formed their 
Association * (a Trades* Union of Employers), one of the first 
tilings done was to communicate with Government on the dilapi- 
dated condition of these sheds. But the authorities had not been 
content with exercising their power in the matter of providing 
shelter, they proceeded to do what was clearly then right, and 
very necessary, viz,, to pass a Labour Law. By the Ordinance 
No. 5 of 1841 estate coolies were to be considered monthly servants, 
though paid by the day, even if no written contract existed. The 
master was entitled to discharge his labourer without previous 
notice, provided such labourer was instantly paid his wages for the 
time he had served, and also for fifteen days from the time of 
his discharge. Matters continued to work on the whole satis- 
factorily ; no substantial injustice being done on either side, coolies 
arri ving in yearly increasing numbers. In 1 867-58, however, owing 
to the increased acreage of coffee land under cultivation, planters 
began to get alarmed as to the supply of labour, the mutiny 
in India during the former year doubtless having something to 
do with the fears entertained. Hitherto cooly recruiting had 
proceeded on this basis : when the in-gathering of crop was .over, 
and the coffee beans had been despatched to the port of shipment, 
a large proportion of the estate force was paid off, and they departed 
to their own country, to return to the estates in the course of six or 
eight months. To the Icanganis (overseers of small gangs) who 
were deemed trustworthy, sums of money were given, called 
“ Coast Advances,** which were to be spent at discretion in giving 
(wha‘i, is denominated “ earnest** at English statute hiring fairs) to 
coolies dpsirous^to emigrate, and who might need a few rupees to 
pay their debts in the village, to leave with their families, and to 
pay their way in travelling to the scene of their future labours. 
Though large sums were given out in this way, marvellously little 

An Agricultural Society had previously been in ezisteuce, but it does 
* not seem to have done mUch. 
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of it was misapropnated, * and in the earlier days of immigra- 
tion there was little but the bare word of the kangani to trust.+ 
The supply of labour not being equal to the dejnand, it was 
thought advisable that a *‘Cooly Transport Company^' should 
be formed, and that an agent should be stationed in Southern 
India to beat up recruits and send them across the Ferry, 

.was hoi|ed that the advance system would thus be done away 
with. £25,000 was the capital estimated for this company, 
half to be raised in Ceylon, half in England ; the moiety from 
England was easily raised, but the scheme received little support 
in the island, and soon fell through. Unwarned by the fact that 
where a private company had failed, a tape-bound Government 
Commission could scarcely, by any manner of means, succeed, in 
1858, the Queen^s Advocate of Ceylon introduced to the Legis- 
lative Council a bill entitled, '' An Ordinance for the Regulation 
and Promotion of Immigrant Labour.’* What was the result ? In 
] 858, while th§ bill was under weigh, the coolies landed were 
96,062 in number : the year after the Commission created by 
this ordinance had been at work the arrivals had sank to 40,105. 
1^0 wonder that in the succeeding session the bill was repealed. 

The authorities seem to have been possessed with the notion 
that if they took a horse to water they could make him drink. 
The coolies of Southern India are a most conservative race. It 
was a great thing for them to break through caste rules and dis- 
card other trammels and go forth to seek employment out of their 
own ‘^village,” but the labourers who first came to Ceylon took 
, the short sea route across the Straits of Mannar, and tramped 
along the North Road till they reached their destination. It is 
true that, at that time, rivers were unbridged, streams were often 
swollen, wild beasts infested the jungle, food deTpdta were few, but 
the pioneers of the system bad come fliat way : the first sheep in 
the flbck leaped over the obstacle, and all others continued to leap, 
even wheh the obstacle had been removed. The Ceylon authori- 
ties thought that if they had swift-sailing vessels ^^steamers) at 
Tuticorin, the southernmost port of India, coolies would assemble 
there, whence they could be taken to Colombo in from ten to 
twenty hours, and easily conveyed to the coffee districts. The 
coolies could not see this. It might be that they preferred entering 

* At a disciisHion in the Ceylou and had not lost much by it. Con- 
Chamber of Commerce in July last, sidering the large torce obtained a 
[1875] a merchant, Mr. Sabonadiere, very nominal premium was paid, 
said, that as regarded the present t Now orders on the Indian kach^ 
system, he did not think it a. very bad cMries are issued by the Ceylon 
one, especially with respect to loss of Government, but a good deal of 
money. He had to do with Coast ad- “ greasing the palm” is necessafy to 
Vances, as a planter, for many years, get these orders proutptly cashed. 
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Ceylon by the north because a kindred race dwelt in that part 
of the island : Tamils from the continent^ in fact, had hundreds of 
years before /Iriven back the Sinhalese, and themselves occupied 
the land. Whereas, at Colombo, the immigrants, to a very great 
extent, were brought into contact with a foreign people * 

^ ‘The sumptuary laws of the middle ages could hardly have been 
more elaborate than was this ordinance to help immigration ; it set 
out, in the preamble, that it is expedient, from the large '^increase 
of public and other works, f to make special provision for the same 
by a fund to be created foi; that purpose.” Some of the clauses 
of the ordinance were very curious, whilst, among other things 
provided for, was a* tax of three shillings per cooly employed on 
estates. The ordinance, consisting of fifty clauses, having been 
passed, the gun-boat Insolent was offered by the home authori- 
ties, as a carrying vessel. Nothing, however, came of this 
oflfer. An agent was sent to Southern India, “ to use every 
exertion to induce labourers to depart for Ceylon in suflScient 
numbers to gather the crop now ripening ; ” but on the 26th 
of August, when a good deal of crop is ready for picking, 
not one cooly had been landed by the Commissioneis. The 
steamer Manchester was engaged for the trade, but the Secre- 
tai'}’ to the Commission, Mr. Kobert Dawson, seems to have seen 
how futile and ridiculous were the measures proposed ; for in 
a letter, dated 13th September, he says; — ‘'I am of opinion 
the Manchester will now bring over at least 300 people each 
voyage. Is it, therefore, judicious to saddle the colony with a 
burden of dP 1 4,000 or perhaps ,£^20,()00 a year for the purpose of 
obtaining during the next two months, the full number of coolies 
the Manchester is allowed to carry?” In exactly two months the 
Manchester had brought over 2,000 coolies, and had earned 
£291-6-9, while the expenditure had been £2,651-9, resulting in 
a great loss. Altogether, to the end of September, £10,420-8-8 
bad been expended to no practical purpose. ^ 

Foiled in this attempt, the Commissioners (all the while being 
highly paid for their labours), tried to graft on Ceylon the sys- 

♦ Now, however, a change of route that an immense number of people 
is likely to find favour. A large were idling about the villages, and 
number of coolies^, already go to that the numbers working in Ceylon 
Colombo from Tuticorin, and the ex- cannot affect adversely cultivation in. 
tension oi the railway to this town, Southern India, but otherwise, 
tapping, as it does, some of the more t The railway was then corn- 
populous of the districts, will bring menced. So prosperous is it that 
many emigrahts by this way. A last year it brought nearly £200,000 
planter, of much experience, who into the treasury chest, clear profit, 
recently visited Southern India, l\as whilst an extension has been made 
favoured the writer with some notes out of current revenue, 
of his visit, iu iwhich he points out 
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tern of long engagements in vogae between India and Mauritius, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, and other places. This proposal, how- 
ever, proved worse than useless, for it attracted the attention, 
whilst it stirred up the animosity, of the Madras Qo^rnment, who 
suspected that a large portion of the population was leaving the 
Presidency. The consequence was tliat, though Ceylon had bean 
recognised by the Governor-General of India in Council as geogra- 
‘phically/»and in other respects, a part of India, emigration from a 
portion of the Madras Presidency was absolutely forbidden by the 
local authorities. And this conducts us from the blundering of 
the Colonial rulers to the fatuous* policy of the Presidency 
Governor and his advisers. Meanwhile we have co*me to the year 
1861; the Ceylon Immigration Commission has been dissolved; votes 
have been passed in Council helping to cover the expenditure incur- 
red, while there was not much protest — for, sad to say, the public 
were accessories to the fact. The Government urgently wanting 
coolies for its own public works ignored Commissions, and had 
recourse to the* services of a mercantile firm doing business in 
Colombo and Madras. 

Planters were still short-handed, and forgetting how absolutely 
rotten the support of Government Ijad previously proved, the 
Planters’ Association again approached the authorities as suppliants. 
Tliey asked if the Colonial Secretary had taken any proceedings to 
appoint an agent at Ganjam (Madras Presidency) to open up new 
fields whence to draw labour. The reply was that Government 
itself had been checkmated in its efforts in that direction. What 
the Madras authorities did is thus described in a letter to Govern- 
» ment by the merchant employed : — 

“ By the annexed copies of letters from Mr. Forbes, the Agent to the 
Governor of the Madras Presidency, you will observe that he intimates, ‘ that 
Government have not approved of the operajiou'of the Emigration Agency 
being extended to this district, and that all persons collecting or shipping 
coolies* without the consent of Government are liable to the penalty of the 
law,’ and, In a subsequent letter, he refuses the application to export coolies. 

“ 1 am aware that the Madras Government views with disfavour the emi- 
gration of the natives of the Presidency for service in Ceylon.” 

Much correspondence followed, the Ceylon rulers being for once 
earnest in their endeavours to secure labour. The Colonial Secre- 
tary, in his letter to the Chief Secretary of the Madras Government, 
pointed out that according to the Indian Acts whi(!h control emigra- 
tion, there was no legal impediment to Ceylon residents making any 
part of the Madras Presidency a recruiting ground for an}^ amount 
of labour they required. Full assurance was given that nobody 
would be engaged except with their full and free consent, and that 
the provisions of Act XXV., 1859, (to prevent over-crowding 
in vessels) should he strictly enforced. In 1862 the Madras 
Government gave way, remarking that they would put no further 
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obstacles in the way of emigration. As an inducement to this 
end the Ceylon Secretary had stated '*tbat a cooly in Ceylon 
could save out of his wages, at the present rate, \ 5, or even 
7, rupees a Aionth/' 

With this concession from Madras ends the Government inter- 
ference on either side of the Mannar Ferry in the arrangement of 
*a matter altogether out of their proper sphere, and beyond their 
legitimate control. The fact, .however, should not be overlooked, 
that the people of Ceylon were not in advance of their rulers. 
The Planters’ Association slow to read the signs of the times/’ 
had kept up a spluttering fire at successive Governors, urging 
upon them to ^ernjit the use of the steamer Pearly when not en- 
gaged at the Pearl Banks (for which service she was purchased) 
to convey coolies backwards and forwards between Southern India 
and Ceylon. Little came of the proposal, though it was not un- 
favourably regarded in vice-regal circles. So slow are men to 
learn lessons which shall shake their faith in the ability of Govern- 
ments to do everything and remedy every evil, that, though 
failure and disaster, large expenditure and little results, are written 
so plainly on these transactions that he may read who runs,” 
only a few weeks since (in July, 1875), at a meeting of the Colombo 
Chamber of Commerce, the proposal of Government steamers was 
revived, an outbreak of cholera at the (Ceylon) landing ports in 
the north having dammed the stream of immigration for a few 
days. These broad facts remain, sufficient it would be thought, 
to discredit all future efforts of the kind : in 1861, when the Immi- 
gration Commissioners were exhibiting that zeal which in new 
brooms” is proverbial, the number of arrivals was 40,105; as- 
the years passed and the Commissioners were disbanded the new- 
comers rose to 53,422, and so on, higher still during the regime 
of masterly inactivity,”* which happily continues to this day, 
until in 1874, as has been already said, the unprecedented 
number of 125,156 arrivals were recorded. In this instance, at 
least, paternal ” legislation failed, and if the experience thus 
dearly-bought could only be made available as guides to con- 
duct today and tomorrow, Ceylon would be the wiser and 
happier. But the Governor in a Grown Colony of the par- 
tial-freedom ” type, is changed every five years ; leading offi- 
ciak) in fewer ;« each man comes a stranger to his work ; and, 
as every day has its portion, the le.ssonB of the past cannot be 
well learned,^ and the land is the loser because the valuable 
experience which has been garnered is not availed of. The rule of 
Crown Colonies from Downing-street has not yet reached prac- 
tical perfection, radical change is necessary before it does this. 
In*the body politic, too, in Cbylon, continual change is frequent ; 
it is estim^ed that the European population of the island 
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changes m from eight to ten years. Lasting impressions are, 
tlierefore, difficult, so far as individuals are concerned. For- 
tunately for the world ideas and examples Jive, ^though men 
pass away. 


11.— The Benejicial Action of Qovernment. ^ 

• The Otylon Government, as has been seen, in 1861 passed an 
ordinance, the main provij^ions of which are identical with Ordi- 
nance 5 of 1851, which has been alluded to. In addition, it sets 
out penalties to ho imposed on persons seducing labourers from 
an employer, euphemistically known as “ crimping.*^' With this 
Labour Law, which is held, unlike the existing laws between 
master and servant in England, to be more favourable to the 
employ^ than to the employer, and the Ordinance 10 of 1862, 
making provision for the proper accommodation of coolies in the 
sliort voyage they have to take, similar to the inspection of 
emigrant ships iTi England, neither more nor less, one might 
have supposed that the Government had done enough for the 
immigrants. But, no! Ordinance No. 17 of 1862 was passed, 
Imposing upon employers the necessity of making quarterly 
returns of the coolies in their service, births, deaths, &c. Further, 
wliile dealing with the ordinances specially passed in the interest 
of the cooly — up to 1863 twelve ordinances had been passed, 
seven then remaining in force* — it may be well to mention 
two others, one securing an important privilege to the immigrant. 
As regards the cooly himself, Ordinance 3 of 184?7 “ prohibits 
natives of India from entering into contracts in this island for 
labour to be performed in any British or foreign colony, beyond 
the limits of this island, and without the territories of India, 
and from immigrating from this islaDd to any such colonics 
for the^purpose of employment as labourers.” No action under 
this ordinance has ever taken place. Further, the “important 
privilege ” is secured to the immigrant of not having to pay the 
“ poll-tax.” 

To explain the full force of the ‘^important privilege” said to be 
secured to the cooly, it may be well to state that Ceylon stands 
pre-eminently above the other colonies of the empire in the 
matter of good roads, and plenty of them. The inland is literally 
“ gridironed ” with them, and there is scarcely one that is not the 
highway of much traffic. They .are kept in remS-rkably good 
order. Every male inhal)itant, European and native, has to con- 
tribute annually six days ’ labour to the up-keep of these roads, 
for which labour, however, he may commute and pay the sum of 

• Report on the Labour Laws of Law, now Puisne Justic.) of the Su- 

Ceylou, by R. Cayley, liarrister-at- preme Court. • 
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two rupees. The ouly exemptions are the Governor, soldiers, 
JBiiddliist priests, and immigrant coolies. Not ouly those in search 
of work ar^ exempted, but also those actuall}* employed in agri* 
cultural labour. Furthermore, to the benefit of the immigrant, 
“ agreements for the hire of any labourer, artificer, manufacturer, 
jSv menial servant, are exempted from stamp-duty.” This does not 
'"apply to any but Malabar coolies; an ordinance passed in 1872 
fur the registration of house servants requires a gre^t many 
stamps including a new one for each change of service. 

With all this effected the. authorities did not see fit to stay their 
hand. In dr(iwing attention to the latest Ordinance of the 
paternal ” kind, it must be pleaded in extenuation of the action 
of Government that there are exceptional circumstances in a Crown 
(plantation) Colony, which justify a great deal of legislation that 
would be indefensible in other countries, in England for instance. 
The writer finds himself called upon to approve much that is done 
by the authorities in Ceylon which he would strongly condemn 
if attempted in England. There is no disguising the fact that, 
colonisation being out of the question, the main object with nine- 
teen-twentieths of the European residents in tropical countries, 
is to make as much money in as little time as possible, and then 
leave for happier climes and pleasanter surroundings. To men, 
eager in the pursuit of wealth, with labourers of a different 
race to their own, with whom is associated the prejudice that 
theirs is to labour while the owner of the fairer skiu gets a 
lion’s share of the result of that labour, it would argue the expec- 
tation of something more than the average human being has of 
tenderness, mercy, generosity, to suppose he would never be" 
desirous to avail liimself, beyond legitimate limits, of the labour 
of his servant. And more, that he would be unduly liberal in 
providing for the coinfort’of his employ48. Much, therefore, may 
be done by a Government which finds such elements amongst its 
subjects, beyond merely enforcing the fulfilment of cohtracts and 
kcepijig the peace. Under the influence of this feeling many 
benefits have been conferred upon the immigrant, the greatest (as 
well as the latest) of which is known as the Medical Aid Ordinance, 
No. 13 of 1872. Under the provisions of this Act the cooly finds 
liimself cared for in ill-health and treated in sickness far better 
eve^ than the headman of his ancestral village would be. The 
assertion may fairly be made that nowhere in the world is a cor- 
lespondiug class of labourers and artisans so well attended to in 
limes of sickness as is the Indian cooly in Ceylon. How came 
this special attention to be paid? Many years ago Government 
felt that it ought to do soniething in the interest of the *'sick 
m^ of the estates, and magnificent hospitals were erected in 
convenient eontres. One of these, a beautiful bungalow-like 
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building, on the side of a main road, perfectly clean and neat, 
creepers climbiDg the pillared verandah and bright tropical flowers 
thickly scattered around, particularly attracted the writer’s atten- 
tion when, four years ago, he saw it for the first timS But these 
hospitals were simply costly failures : the coolies would not go 
to them for medical treatment, nor allow themselves to be taken 
thither. They would sooner die in their “lines” with their friends** 
about thAn, than take the chance of being cured in hospital. All 
the while the physical state of the cooly was believed to be far 
from satisfactory. Government wanted to do something, but 
could not well see how to move. Eventually, in consequence of 
statements made to him by a leading planter, Sir Hercules 
Robinson (then Governor) caused a series of questions to be pre- 
pared. embracing the general health of labourers, the death-rate, 
and the .necessity, or nou-neccssity for special European medical 
aid being provided in every district. These questions were sent, 
by the Planters* Association to the superintendents of estates, 
and several hundred replies were received. A very large number of 
planters were against any Government interference whatever, while 
others propounded elaborate schemes of district hospitals and 
dispensaries. The health of the cooly was stated to be pretty good, 
and the death-rate averaged only two per cent. This average was 
deduced from the quarterly returns sent to Government, and may 
be taken as fairly correct; but it should be borne in mind that the 
immigrants consist of the healthiest and most vigorous of the race, 
the old, weakly, and infirm being left behind in the Indian 
villages. Sir Hercules Robinson left the colony before the replies to 
'these questions were sent in, but his successor, Mr. (now Sir) W, H. 
Gregory, late M.P. for Galway, look up the matter con amove ; and, 
in spite of the opposition of the planters, an Ordinance was deter- 
mined upon. A bill was introduced into the Legislative Council 
and the debate upon the second reading of the measure proved to 
be one of the most interesting ever heard in the Chamber. The 
opposition of the planters was carried into the Legislature. Mr. 

W. Martin Leake, representative of planting interests, moved the 
rejection of the measure. A passage from his speech is worth 
quoting. He said ; — 

“ It was manifest that the cooly iiv Ceylon was a free man. Then as to his 
physical well-being. He was able to get work wbeiicverlie wanted it. Such 
a thing as a cooly out of employ was utterly unknown, lie hud said that tliu 
Colonial Secretary in 1861 had addressed a letter to the Govc%iinieiit of India 
on the question of coolies from Ganjam. In that letter he stated 

* 1 may here state, for the information of the Huu'ble the Guvernnr of 
Madras in Council, that a coo|y in Ceylon can save out of his wages, at the 
present rate, 4, 5, or even 7 rupees a month,’ 

Since that date wages had slightly increased. Supplies, owing to « the 
opening of the railway and greater facilities of communication hnd become 
cheaper, so that it was but a fair representutiou to *8ay now that 
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the cooly could at any time save four, five, or seven rupees per 
month. And this was the man for whom Government would compel 
)>iantcr^ to provide medical nid at their own expense I Hut, ns he had 
already stated^ they did nut object to the expense. The subject had been 
rofen ed during the Inst three weeks to the planters in every district. 'J'wenty 
meetings had been convened — some were ill and some were well attended. 
Of these twenty meetings seventeen passed resolutions in favour of luuking 
^iheir own arrangements. But it had been said ; You are too lute. You 
sliould have done this before.*' There was no doubt there had been a want 
of unniiiniity in the matter, a want of unanimity that could not nd got over, 
till a measure should be plfscd to compel the minority to go with the majority, 
and he would undertake tb say that if such a measure was passed and the 
matter in this stage were left to them, that aid would be provided in a short 
time in the greater part of the districtH. lie would not object to Government 
retaining the power — though he believed it would be contrary to principle — 
of making those districts provide medical aid which had done nothing at all.’* 

His closing words w'ere : — 

“It was all very well for the hon. the Colonial Secretary, in introducing 
the bill to say the planters measured out medicine to the coolies by rule of 
thumb on the end of a paper knife: >t was something , to be commended 
that they gave them medicine at all. The Bishop of Peterborough had 
recently said in the House of Lords he would rather see Englishmen free than 
Fobor. For Ids (Mr. licake’s) own part he would sooner see the Malabar 
cooly in Ceylon free than taking physic." 

A planter-merclnint, who occupied the mercantile seat, sliowed 
that the death-rate amongst the coolies was lower than in Eng- 
land, — ayo, nothing, therefore, need be done for them. A third 
unofficial member (Mr. Wilson) thought the hill a most objoctioii- 
ahlc one. “ Tlie coolies,” he said, “ and for that matter all natives, 
are qiiile capable of taking care of themselves. Indeed, they often 
have the advantage of the European. They know their own rights as ' 
well as any European in the island,” and so on, winding up with tlie 
advice to Government to study the 3rd and 4lh verses of the 7th 
chapter of Matthew, and to sec that its own pioneers were kept 
healtliy and well-tended in sickness before h interfered wilji the 
servants of others. Sir (then Mr.) Coornara Swarny, diimself a 
Tamil, supported the bill, but spoke damagingly of the Government 
proposals, and said, respecting the difficulty of dealing with the 
people ; — 

“ The superstition of the natives is also in their way of benefiting from 
European medicine.. He would relate an instance within his own knowledge. 

A Hindu gentleman great respectability in Colombo was once seized with 
cholera, i he day happened to be one of his fasting days. He refused to take 
any medicine during the day, and brought himself to the point of death. 

A deception hau to be practised on him. The doors were shut, lights 
introduced and the hands of the clock turned past six in the evening. He 
then took medicine and he was cured. But it was almost a miraculous 
cure and the patient attributed bis recovery to his having adhered strictly 
to tliQ. rules of his faith. All tliis showed how much of the success of this 
measure depends on the kind of men selected for doctors. They should be 
men ,wbo kiiuw» the cupriccb and weak points of the coolies and who would 
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gaii) their ascendancy over them by persuasion and kindness. StranuM 
faces would simply frighten them yet more, and confirm them in their silly 
prejudices.” 

The Auditor-General (Mr. Douglas), who had bj^d experience 
in Mauritius, agreed from that experience that the planters should 
not nominate the doctors, but that the appointment of officers 
should be in the hands of Government. As to the coolfew 
•not making use of the district hospitals, what he had seen 
as a Poor Law Commissioner in Ireland, and, later, as an official 
in Mauritius, convinced him that this difficulty would soon be 
removed, and that they would have to guard against a too 
free use of the institution. The Colonial Secretary (wlio had 
formerly been in Jamaica, and is now Governbr of the Windward 
Islands) wound up the debate, and the ordinance passed the 
second reading by a majority of eight.* 

No further opposition was offered, and the bill passed through 
the several stages, received Her Majesty's sanction, and soon 
afterwards waa^ put into operation. It has been working nearly 
three years, and, all things considered, has been a success. 
English doctors, with native dispensers and assistants, are in 
every district, and instead of palatial hospitals at a central station, 
perhaps a score of miles away, each estate, or two estates com- 
bined, have erected a two-roomed or three-roorned cottage hos- 
pital, as much as possible like the lines'^ in which the coolies 
live. Here, under certain regulations, patients can be visited and 
attended by their friends. Seventeen committees have been 
formed to work the ordinance. Amongst the rules agreed upon 
are the following ; — 

“ That each estate shall provide a book in which the medical officer shall 
(in the absence of the superintemlent) register his visits to the estate, and 
treatment required by any sick coolies he may have setiii. This book must 
be kept in an accessible place. Unless these Vulcs be attended to no com- 
plaint will be entertained by the committee against either the superintendent 
or iiiediealw)fficcr.” 

** That the medical officer be requested to visit each estate iu his district 
once in each mouth, and ofteuer, if necessary. 

“ That the medical officer shall attend all native immigrants, paid servants, 
and superintpiuieiUs of estates, free of any extn charge for his professional 
advice : in those cases wliere there are European families, private practice be 
allowed within the district only.” 

Returns have not yet been furnished to Government in iBuffi- 
cient number to show the statistical effect of all the care bestow- 
ed ; buc there cau be no question as to the increasing amenability 
of the Malabar to European treatment, and the growing popu- 
larity of Ceylon as a field of labour. Prior to the passing of 
this ordinance each superintendent had a medicine chest, ^ and 
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doctored the sick himself, often after a •• happy-go-luoky*' 
fashion* Quiuiue was the great stand-by, and if it cured in 
only half the cases in which it was applied, the Tamil cooly ought 
to venerate tHe memory of the Countess of Chiuchon twife of a 
Ticcroy of Peru,) who discovered the wonderful properties of the 
bark of 0, Galisaya or G. Succirubra, as much as Mr. Clements 
Markham evidently does, and he, in his turn, ought to send one 
or two copies of his expensive book on this subject to be wor- 
shipped as Swamiea (gods) by the people. The writer was much 
amused, on more than one occasion, while staying with a planter- 
friend in the vale of Dumbera, while accompanying him to tlie 
various groups 6f lines, ” after the coolies had been mustered, 
told off in gangs, and sent to their work. The object of the 
round,’* which was made daily, was to see what was the matter 
with the labourers who were not at muster, and to doctor them if 
they were ill. The proprietor in question had about eight hundred 
coolies in his employ, some of whom had been thirty years 
with him, and their children had grown up tinder his rule. 
Consequently his relations with the people were freer, and on a 
more confidential, patriarchal footing than is usual on estates. 
Followed by a cooly with a box of medicines he would sally forth, 
and, at the time he was expected, the sick would be found in all 
attitudes, outside their dwellings. The preliminary to treatment 
was for the sick man or woman to show the tongue, then various 
punches about the region of the chest and lower ribs would be 
made — (a dangerous procedure it seemed to the looker-on, consider- 
ing the proueness to disease of the spleen which all Hindus 
display) ; finally, inspection over, a strong dose of quinine, 
dissolved by a strong solvent, would be put into a wine-glass, 
the patient made to tilt his or her head back to a fearful angle, 
and the contents poured down the open mouth. The same glass 
sufficed for fifty sick people. Often, it happened, that what fwas 
wanted by the sick cooly was what is, known amongst potfr people 
in England as ^'kitchen medicine,” and the sight in that 
planter s bieakfast room, when the meal was over, was cutious 
and amusing, even if not altogether edifying. Wliat has been 
thus described is a relic of old days, as much of a rarity nearly 
as fiiat weapons or lacustrine dwellings, the new sweeping, all- 
embracing medicakrules doing away with the necessity for pater- 
nal medical treatment of his coolies by the planter ; and, soon, 
life on the coffe6-plantations of Ceylon, will be as stereotyped as 
that in an ordinary street or square in any town in England. Ti)e 
regular demands for road maintenance, cooly medical aid, and 
similar things taking the place of income-tax, water, police, and 
lighting rates, with which the English burgess or citizen is 
fainiliar. Civilisation and the tax-gatherer are inseparable. If 
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tho state of things detailed, aad the medical treatment of the 
cooly under this circumstances are justifiable, then the statement at 
the heading of the second section of this paper is borne out, viz.^ 
that, in some cases, the legislation of the GovernAient in behalf 
of immigrants has been of a beneficial character. 


Ill 

“ Ramasamt,” ♦ (generic name by which the cooly is known) is 
not slow to admit that he has much to congratulate himself upon 
in having so favoured a land as Ceylon in which to labour. His 
hours of toil hardly ever exceed ten per diem, and^ as a rule, he 
does not average more than twenty days’ work out of the month. 
He receives rice from his employer at a certain rate the year 
through, however prices may fluctuate; if the market rate has 
been lower than that at which he is supplied the balance is made 
up to him ; if, as is more frequently the case, the planter suffers 
loss on the transaction, not a cent of this does Ramasami pay.f 
According to the notions of his class, indeed in the true acceptance 
of the term, he can become wealthy. Barely six months prior to 
the time of writing one of the Princes of Travancore delivered a 
lecture to a literary institution composed of Hindus on a topic 
very much akin to self-help,'’ and the example he set before his 
hearers as most worthy of imitation, was that of a cooly from 
Travancore who emigrated to Ceylon, was careful with the 
money he earned, and now (but a few years after proceeding to 
Ceylon), ranked amongst the prosperous proprietors of estates 
in the Travancore coffee regions. In the planting districts of 
Ceylon the Malabars rise to position of trust as conductors of 
estates, while the capabilities of the race are evidenced in the 
remarkable career of Sir T. Madhava Rao, the present Prime 
Minister of Baroda, who commenced life as a clerk in Madras 


• A proper name ; Rama is well- 
known to students of Hindu Mytho- 
logy, as being the hero of the epic 
])oem, “ llamayaiia.” Rami, “ god or 
lord. Literally the name means the 
Lord Kama. 

t Matters have changed somewhat 
in this respect now, and the high 
prices of rice rnuging in the fall '* 
of 1876 and the early part of 1877 
were, by the great majority of plant- 
ers, made to fall on the coolies. A 
curious delusion exists with regard to 
this practice amongst planters. Be- 
cause there has been occasionally a 
small loss it has been claimed that, 
in bearing this loss, planters have to 


S ay the equivalent of a land-tax* 
fo reasoning could be more absurd* 
First, it has to be proved that the 
planter pays the import tax on rice, 
which the present writer has never 
seen established, though he has ohen 
heard it asserted, with more or less 
heat, generally Aore. Secondly; if a 
burden at all to the planter, it ought, 
in common fairneS8.*to be charged to 
the wages' fuud, and not put on the 
land. The present system of imported 
rice being taxed instead of land is 
very burdensome to the poorer people, 
but this is not the place to deab with 
that questioua 
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on Rs. 20 a month. In Ceylon this race has for its head 
Sir Ooomara Swamy, favourably known in cultured circles in 
Europe as the translator and annotator of a popular Hindu play, 
which, with |iermission, was dedicated to the Queen, Discourses 
of Buddha/’ the Dathavansa, and other works, and who is the 
Tamil representative in the Legislative Council, whilst a large 
p^’oportion of the leading members of the Ceylon Bar are of 
this race. The Indian cooly in Ceylon becomes a ^^^ry in- 
dependent being, by no means disposed to submit to what be 
may think is injustice because the dumi (master) has commanded 
it. A traveller in Java, whb had had much experience in the 
coffee districts. 6f C^lon, describes the great astonishment he felt 
in noticing the difference between the cringing apathetic manner 
in which the Javanese labourer received his pay on settling'day, 
and the bold independent manner in which Ramasarni turns over 
the rupees he has received, counting them two or three times 
over, and if he is not satisfied, arguing the point witli his master. 
Most amusing stories are told of the independence thus shown by 
both men and women. Two years ago a scheme was broached, 
and heartily taken up, for the purpose of establishing schools, on 
the estates for the coolies. The propouuder of the scheme was the 
Rev, R. Abbay, a member of the eclipse expedition of 1871, 
who subsequently accepted the post of episcopal chaplain in one oK 
the coffee districts. Schools have been established on all sides, the 
parents of the children attending being called upon to contribute 
according to their means to the support of the teacher, books and 
building being provided by the estate. The Tamil Cooly Mission 
has been at work for nearly twenty years, specially devoted to the 
welfare of Ramasarni and Carpie and their little ones,* A great 
annual sacrifice is made year by 3 ^ear by the local exchequer in 
behalf of the immigrants, cwbich may be stated roughly as 
follows : — , 

Expenditure on the North Road and at the Ports of Arrival... £10,000 
For Medical Aid (about) ... ... ... ... „ 35,000 

Loss, through labourers being exempted from conlributing to 
Road up-keep, &c., (about) ... ... ... „ 40,000 


Total ... £85,000 

England made a great sacrifice when it paid i?20,000,000 to 
free the West Indian slaves : the little Crown Colony of Ceylon, 
besides (in 1818 to 1844) freeing its slaves without a penny of 

* It was in connection with this^ open rupture between Bishop Cople- 
Missioll that the ecclesiastical diffi-*" ston and the whole of the episcopal 
culty in Ceylon,,, which led to an Mission Clergy, occurred. 
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compensation, is deserving well of the Empire for the manner in 
’ which it is striving to do its duty to the poor inhabitants of 
Southern India, who find in its borders, easy woi^ and good 
pay, with a climate in which to labour not very different from 
their own, and where different, vastly superior. But the ad- 
vantage to India of such a neighbour does not end here. Th^^ 
coolies rc^irn to their own land, some having journeyed a thousand 
miles or more (a great thing in itself for a Hindu), and carry 
with them, to diffuse in the villages, all the culture they have 
obtained from settled, organised labour and intercourse with a 
higher civilisation. It is not too much to say ,that they are 
thereby leavening the people of Southern India with ideas and 
influences that, less than a generation hence, will boar fruit, which 
will probably display itself in a demand for being ruled after a 
differeut fashion than that now in vogue, and with an appreciable 
native element amongst the ruling caste. Such an ordinary com- 
mercial matter ajj the labour supply of the coffee estates of Ceylon 
is destined, undesignedly, to make that island of great use to 
India, in a manner ami to an extent scarcely conceived. Milton 
happily conjoined the continent and the island when the wrote of 

India’s utmost isle, Taprobane.” 

" FTappy^* conjunction, because the comparatively small population 
of Ceylon renders it the fittest scene for the experiment that must 
be made by tbo British in the East, viz,^ the marriage of Euro- 
pean freedom and energy with Asiatic philosophy aud inertia. 
*How this is being done cannot he detailed here ; assuredly it 
is being attempted, and results are already being achieved which 
will warrant larger experiments elsewhere, — if only Dovvning- 
street officials do not interfere too much. If the Sinhalese, and 
Tamilg resident in Ceylon, can be made as active, energetic, 
and law-ribiding as Britons, there is no race in India which 
may not become a self-governing, self-restraining, or self-stimulat- 
ing people, as the special requirement may bo most needed. Tha 
Buddhist faith^ with its Nibbana (Nirwana) of annihilation and its 
indolent non-proselytising priests, had made of the Sinhalese a 
slothful people, a most feeble nation. Contact with the British, 
however, has so put them ou their mettle tlmt iu keenness of 
intellect, in acquisitiveness, and in many other respects they are 
little inferior to the superior " race. The leaven* is working ; 
through the coolies in Southern India it is from the foundations 
of the social fabric. The process may be slow, but it is likely 
to be the more stable. Aud iu this respect, as in so much else 
that is undesigned and (so-called) accidental in this world,— so- 
called accidental because the laws which rule aciiou of eve^ 


K 
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kiad have not yet been discovered — it may be fairly claimed that 
the emigration of coolies from Southern India to Ceylon planta- 
tions has bec^. of the nature of the mercy which Shakspeare de- 
scribes as being doubly blessed, “blessing him that gives and him 
that takes/' 


Wm. DIGBY. 



Art. IIL— six YEARS OF PUNJAB BULK 

Punjab Administration Reports, 1871-1875. 

T he Punjab Administration Report for 1875-76 will not suf&B* 
pi^bably by comparison with similar productions of other 
provinces. It is concise without being abrupt, and interesting 
witliout prolixity ; not omitting any topic of importance, it never- 
theless avoids as a rule the defect of sketchiness. On some 
matters indeed treated of, we could have wished for* fuller discus- 
sion, or at the least, fuller information ; but this perhaps is a good 
fault, as while brief, the report does not incur the Horatian 
reproach of being obscure. The Lieutenant-Governors opinions 
on most matters of administration are here given clearly and 
decisively, in language which is in general happy, almost epi- 
grammatic. This we had a right to expect from the known facility 
of Mr. Griffin's pen. The peculiar difficulty of writing a good 
report, that of saying much in few words, seems to be in his hands 
a peculiar facility ; not merely here and there, but throughout 
the report tliere are expressions, and turns of sentences, which, 
when once read, remain in the memory of themselves, as specially 
appropriate word-settings of the ideas they represent. Yet 
Pegasus has not always been curbed ; the spirit of antithesis has 
possessed the able Secretary so thoroughly, as once or twice to 
carry him beyond the bounds of accurate and moderate expres- 
• sion — as we may note further on. 

Being a kind of valediction un the part of Sir Henry Davies, 
the report naturally takes something of the character of a general 
review of liis administration. Thougl^, this proceeding may cause 
us to Jiear the same thoughts, and in places to read tlie same 
words as ^already have been given in past years, there seems no 
reason to complain ; a general view of an administrator's work, 
when it can be had as embracing a period of years, is more satis- 
factory as being more complete than the very partial glimpse 
possible in the report of any single year. And that ruler is 
happy who in these days of progress, or at least shifting of mental 
stand-points, can refer with confidence to former ©fficial utterances 
as still true — true under the fresh light of altered circumstances 
and longer experience. That the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab has been able to do so, is of itself no inconsiderable 
vindication of his policy and government. In this general retro- 
spect of the affairs of 'the frontier province from 1871-76, we 
purpose to accompany him, or speaking more appropriately,* to 
follow him at a respectful distance caused by our ^consciousness 
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of infenor ability, of information less familiar, of knowledge less 
extended. 

Taking the order adopted in the report we first come on the 
political relat^lons with dependent States. These States from their 
position have, many of them, an intimate and important connection 
with the internal administration of tl>e province ; a connection, 
w perhaps more accurately, a want of connection, which in many 
small matters impedes the administration of justice. K is true 
that in all the States a greater or less degree of assimilation to our 
procedure has been obtained ; but this is very far from being so 
effective as it might be, were* greater etress laid on the point. Let us 
not be misunderstood : we are not by any means advocating that the 
procecdure of native courts under a native government be made 
similar to ours in all things — our modes of suing, pleading, ap- 
pealing, are only in a very small degree applicable to, and 
appropriate for, the subjects of a government which is, save as 
regards its allegiance in political matters to the British Crown, 
irresponsible. But in the very important inattefs of run of civil 
process, and criminal warrant, more remains to be attained. Fully 
one-half the number of districts in the province have on one 
or more of their sides a native state. Cattle-thieves, abductors 
of wives, fraudulent debtors, find it easy, and very much to their ad- 
vantage, to escape over tlie border, for only in certain cases is their 
surrender provided for. No improvement can, we think, be deemed 
satisfactory until the English writ shall run throughout the 
length and bread tli of the province, with equal regularity, force, 
and despatch. There is nothing ignominious or humiliating in 
this for a native ruler, and it might be held out to him as a 
premium for increased efforts and vigilance in securing purity and 
regularity of administration, that his writs should in like manner 
be cndoised and served by cur own officers. 

The importance of the subject is not to be estimated by taking 
any single case. It is the aggregate of cases causing irf numerous 
instances the defeat of just claims, and the failure of justice, that 
must be looked at. The foot of the mythic goddess is as leaden 
in India as elsewhere, and we handicap her more heavily still by 
putHng on her additional weight — >a needless one. 

The Lieutenant-Governor apparently regards with satisfaction 
the^admiuistratioQ of the native States during the last few years. 
He writes that the wholesome influence of English example has 
generally raist^d the standard of administration among the native 
principalities ” This no doubt is true — some thiogs done formerly 
would not be tolerated now-a-days — the force of public opinion 
bears to some degree even on a Raja ; but it is to be feared that 
thoMgh much is done still more remains to do" in the matter. 
To any one < even slightly acquainted with the internal affairs of 
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tlie dependent States, a motirnfullj long list will come to remem- 
brance of family feuds, of State and zenana intrigue, of drunk- 
enness, of profligacy, and even of alleged barbaric cruelty. 

The two States which have exhibited the most maiflced improve- 
ment of late are Bahawalpur and Chamba, both under English 
oflicers. Of these Bahawalpur perhaps exliibics the more sho^^y 
progress, but in Chamba the benefits accruing to the State an^ 
people {i*ke, are none the less solid and real. We doubt, indeed, 
whether, wlien the government comes again into native hands, 
Cliamba will not exhibit a more equable continuity, or at least, 
better piece-work of administration than its larger rival. The Secre- 
tary of State, sometime ago, expressed a fear Igst when the English 
administration of the State of Bahawalpur ceased, there might bo 
a collapse. This, it need hardly be said, would be an evil not 
easily repaired, and though the officers who liave been in charge 
are reputedly vigorous and able, yet this very vigour and ability 
might prove a snare. To indulge in something of a paradox 
■wc might put it that no British Resident or Regent should he 
deputed to a native State, unless he belongs to the conservative 
party in politics. As an Englishman he will certainly do enough 
in the way of progress, as a conservative he will not introduce 
unsympathetic reforms that, when the guiding hand is wdthdrawn, 
cannot be permanent. These remarks are, of course, impersonal ; 
the Lieutenant-Governor has himself pointedly denied the exis- 
tence of any occasion for fear of such a collapse at Bahawalpur 
as that mentioned, and he is not in the habit of speaking -without 
book. 

The young prince of Bahawalpur is described as a hearty, manly 
lad, and the little Raja of Chamba, if not quite so robust, is plea- 
sant-mannered and free from affectation. The education of each 
is conducted by a tutor under the superintendence of the Resident 
or Superintendent. Government probably appreciate the fact 
that all •hopes of improving native governments must begin 
and radiate from the central idea of giving good education to 
the future governors. In this matter we lieartily wish the idea 
of tlie late Lord Mayo could be carried out thoroughly, in all pro- 
vinces of the empire, that all rajfis and princes should, as boys, 
attend colleges, instead of being educated singly. The latter 
system is open to tlie evident objection of flattering the ar/iour 
'^ropre of the pupil, but this positive injury is hardly so consi- 
derable as the negative one of depriving the boy* of all chance 
of learning the lesson, as noble as it is necessary, to give and take, 
bear and forbear. The. objects of' the plan we advocate, were 
meant no doubt to be met partially,^ if not wholly, by the Govern- 
ment Wards’ school at Ambala, but on many grounds it would seem 
better to have, as was proposed some little time agof a school £or 
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young nobles either in the hills or (as at Madhopur) so near their 
base as to invite the residence of the children of the hill rajas. 

The next topic discussed in the report is the burning question 
of frontier peiicy. On this point the dictum of Dr, Johnson comes 
to mind, that he who pursues his investigations beyond the reach 
of possible information is outside the pale of criticism. Under 
4ii\e present circumstances of public knowledge (and we pretend to 
no other) concerning matters on the otl)er side of the frontier, there 
are probably but some twenty persons in India who are competent 
to criticise the policy with which the Lieutenant-Governor has 
identified himself. True it* is, we know the movements of our 
officials, the tone of feeling among our zemindars on this 
side of the line ; but what is going on beyond that line ; what 
is the state of hope or fear among those restless masses of 
savage plunderers ; how far^ in short, the system of blockade 
is doing its work this cannot be decisively known as yet. Eaids 
and robberies in the pale of British territory will always be 
exaggeratetl, because they care comparatively rare,* and a burst of 
iinpulsive lawlessness should not be allowed too much weight. 
We repeat that there are but few men competent to cirticise the 
Government frontier policy, and feeling our own incompetence, we 
leave these Eleusinian stories unattempted, unexplored ; noting, 
(as a suggestion for those who care to profit by it) the special 
appropriateness at this time of the homely proverb ' the less said, 
the sooner mended,* 

We come now to much more debateable ground, yet ground 
which, we think, will be generally admitted as the strongest of .all 
the positions occupied by Sir Henry Davies as a ruler of the 
Punjab, viZj his revenue policy and .administration.* Glancing down 
the list of the commission, with the doubtful exception of the 
Financial Commissioner, Mi\ Egerton, we could hardly name an 
officer whose personal opinion and authority in such matters, apart 
from his official position, would carry with it more weight than 
that of the Lieutenant-Governor liimsclf. As a settlement officer 
in the Punjab his work stood the test of experience well : it was not 
less popular, though it was stricter than the assessment, unduly 
light, as we think, of his successor on partly the same ground. 
After an experience matured in another province, Sir Henry Davies 
returned to the Punjab, to find an impulse current, if not pre- 
valent among fiscal officers in favour of light assessments, as the 
expression of dn enlightened and prudent liberality on the part 
of a beneficent Government, toward a people recently come under 
English rule, and but half accustomed to the inelastic regularity 
of casli collections. As a repudiation of the error of earlier 


* This artioi.0 it should be remembered was written ia February lust. 
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Punjab days when th-e plunder of over-assessment was committed 
in more than one district, this rebound was not discreditable to 
the intellectual sagacity, as it was certainly creditable to the 
moral sympathies, of tliose who encouraged it. Y^et, in the subse- 
quent history of Punjab settlements, there has been but too con- 
spicuous evidence of the danger of excessive re-action. That the* 
•Lieutenipt-Governor thinks so is well known both from his per- 
sonal utterances, and from the oflScial expression of his opinions. 
In his first yearly review of the administration of the province 
we find : — * 

The Lieutenant-Governor while aeknowledging«the ability and 
industry with which settlement officers ir2 the Punjab have 
“ carried on their duties, has yet been compelled to refuse sanction 
to the assessments for a longer period than ten years in most of 
the districts, the settlements of which have come before him for 
sanction in the past year. He is convinced that the assessments 
“ have generally been framed on too liberal a scale, on data the 
correctness of which is open to inoie than doubt, and that the 
Government has not been permitted to receive its fair share in 
the general prosperity of the country.” 

The case principally referred to was that of the revised settle- 
ments in the Amritsar Division, superintended by Mr. E. A. Prinsep, 
The ingenious ability of this gentleman is well known, and we have 
neither space nor inclination to enter into tlie well-worn controversy 
as to the data and principles governing his assessment. But the 
following figures showing the decrease in the Government claim 


at the revised settlement will explain the 

Lieutenant-Governor s 

remarks 

District, 

Cause, 

lacreasQ, 

Decrease 

Amritsar* 

' Reduced settlement demand 

Rs. 

Bs. 

45,159'. 

Water advantage rate 

... 64,713 

Sealkot I 

1 

^ Progressive jamas 
deduced settieiiieiit demand 

... 11,60» 

25,452 

1 Progressive ... 

[ Reduced settlement ilemai>d 

... 

88,170 

Gurdaspur. \ 

Water advantage rate 

... 23,994 

1 

[ Progressive jamas 

... 6,550 

1,19^511 

1,58,771 


There appears, tlien, a net decrease in the settlement of the 
division of Rs. 39,260. And when it is remembered that the tract 
of country is the most populous in the Punjab, and that in two of 
the districts, i)eside8 the common increase of prosperity and culti- 
vation, there had been the special advantage of the development 
of the Bari Doab Canal, it will be admitted that the settlement 
officer who should ask the Government to consent to take an 
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annual share less by Rs. 40,000 than its former one, should be able to 
make out a very strong case. Whether such case has been made 
out, will prol^ibly never be ofBcially determined ; the decision of 
the Government of India to give effect to the re-settlernent for 20 
years instead of 10, as sanctioned by the local Government, pro- 
^.ebded on another ground, irrelevant to the merits. An informal 
promise it was said bad been given by a previous Li^tenant- 
Governor to confirm the assessment, and the good faith of the 
Government was pledged to maintain that promise. Besides which, 
the extraordinary delay made in submitting the settlement report 
rendered any change still more difficult. So the term was pro- 
longed, the Government pocketed the loss, and the zemindars have 
one less grievance to complain of. They make up for it, however, 
by increased affection for their remaining stock, in which, first and 
foremost, is the cry against the water advantage rate. This some 
time ago used to be so well known and recognised that the poetical 
talent of the country side embodied it in a not untausical lament or 
dirge, sung in the bazar, at nautches, and other assemblies, called 
the “Acre song” the refrain being “we are ill with the acre- 
disease.” The disease probably by this time has died a natural death, 
as the district officers wisely left it alone, without any stimulus 
persecution. But to return to the subject of the general assessment. 
It was almost impossible that contrary views on such an important 
matter of fiscal policy, expressed by earnest men, convinced of the 
sufficiency of the data on which such views were founded, should 
be conveyed without some degree of acerbity, perhaps of personal 
bitterness. To those who witnessed it, a personal encounter be- 
tween advocates of the two schools as they may be called, was not 
without interest. On tlie one side were ingenuity, boldness in 
attack and a vehemence and emphasis of expression, exposing 
(perhaps unfairly) the speaker to the charge of carelessness as 
to facts. On the other side, a quieter front, a more slowly-m6ving 
mind, a more solid judgment and moderate expression. To many 
the victory here would not seem to belong to the swift. 

But there is no need to dwell on such differences. True, a more 
difficult ta#k has been made for the officer superintending the next 
settlements, whoever he may be, it will be doubly hard for the 
Government to back its owe. But no good can be done by 
talking about this ; and, although there are in the report one or 
two traces of remembrance of the controversy, there is also a 
graceful notice of one of Mr. Prinsep's many ingenious and 
thoughtful expedients which may be taken as setting the seal to a 
chapter of revenue history, which has not been dishonourable to 
either of the parties who supplied its facts. 

Closely connected with the settlement policy is the land and 
revenue legis/ation of the province. The land revenue is so em- 
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pliaficallj the back-l)ODe of the whole frame of tlie income of 
the State, and so nearly affects the welfare of its suhjecls in Jndia, 
that any measures detenniiiing or modifying the liirktls of landed 
interests, their acquisition and relinquishment, or the procedure 
of Government in dealing with such interests, must be of literally 
vital importance. Here again the present administration bearS 
marks o^ progress and improvement which cannot be denied. 
The report is right in saying that when the Lieutenant-Governor 
assumed office the law relating to the administration of the land 
was in an extremely indefinite state. A mere glance at the list of 
Acts passed since then will show how matters are changed; and ia 
such change, a large share of credit must alwayi^ attach to the local 
Government, by whose solicitation, or at least advice. tHe simplifi- 
cation and determination of the law have been brought about. 
The Land Revenue Act, the Local Rates Act, and the Punjab Laws 
Act, mark an epoch which began, indeed, somewhat before Sir 
Henry Davies assumed office ; but which came to its full develop- 
ment under his administration : an epoch of codification, which is 
of itself a significant token of the progress of the country. The 
earliest, and not least important of the local Acts was the Tenancy 
Act of 1868, which excited so many hopes and so many fears. 
The report says of this measure : — 

The opinion that it works, on the whole, well has more than 
once been expressed, but some proposals for its amendment in a 
few matters of detail not affecting its general principle have 
recently been submitted to the Ooverumeut of ludia.^’ 

. As eight years have passed away since the Act came into force, 
the gauge of its practical power is well known, and the opinion, 
above noted, is justiHed by the facts. But among the proppsals 
for amendment it would be interesting to know whether any 
mention has been made of the necessity of det^miuing more 
definitely Jbhe circumstances judicially to be held as constitutiug 
an abandonment of right. It is no secret that local judicial 
authorities are at variance on the subject. It has been held at 
oue time that an' abandonment for even so short a time as one year, 
voids the right, at another, that the full period of twelve years 
should elapse before the right is extinguished ; and yet again on. a 
third occasion, that no definite period within tb| usual period of 
limitation can be fixed for the loss of the property and interest, 
as what is mainly to be looked to, is the intention pf the tenant. 
Such a point as this can hardly be looked on as on€^ of detail, nay, 
in logical degree, it is of equal importance with the subject of 
acquisition or ascertainment of the right. And, as time passes on 
it is evident that the importance daf acquisition will relatiyply 
diminish, while that of relinquishment mu4 proportionally 
increase. There are in fact two ways of delerminihg the period 
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of limitation for abandonment : leading from two different mental 
starting points. The one looking at the hereditary occupant as in 
reality a sub'^proprietor must treat his right as equally difficult to 
take away with that of the so-called proprietor. It is the same in 
kind, only inferior in degree to the latter. The second view 
regards the right of occupancy as a kind of excrescence, quasi- 
morbid in character, on the fair trunk of pro^rietorship^^not as a 
thing of the same kind, it may sometimes usurp the whole of 
the usufruct, indeed, but never attain to the dignity of the 
dominion. An important practical illustration of the difference 
here indicateef is found in the diverse customs prevalent in the 
province as to the right of tenants whose land has been subinerg- 
ed^ or carried away, by river-action, and which is subsequently 
thrown up, or left dry, and is then re-occupied by the proprietors. 
In some parts the right of the tenant revives, in others it does 
not, being considered to have been lost simultaneously with the 
disappearance of the soil beneath the capricious attacks of the 
water. The fact shows the uncertain light in which the natives 
themselves regard the tenure ; but this, if anything, only increases 
the importance of making the law more certain, and as we think 
it should be, more uniform. But we must pass on. 

The Land Acquisition Act, X. of 1870 : the Cattle Trespass Act 
I. of 1871 : the Local Rates Act XX. of 1871 : the Land Improve- 
ment Act XX VI. of 1871 and the Laud Revenue Act, XXXIII of 
1871 each and all deal with subjects, on each of which much might 
be said. True they are all more or less based on previous law, or 
rules having the force of law, but the clear crystallisation of their 
legal forms ; the very elaborateness of their procedure ; all points 
of detail minutely enumerated, mark in their several degrees the 
change of the Punjab fram a Non-Regulation to a Regulation 
Province — or, if we might dare to give exactitude to a loosely cur- 
rent popular expression — the transformation of patriarchal govern- 
ment into what may not inaptly be termed, social government. 
Here we touch on another buruiug question ; it is, if a little con- 
sideration be taken, the most nearly universal problem of public 
and social discussion. Take up any newspaper ; look at the ad- 
jectives which the writer prefixes to the nouns, describing acts 
of public officials; the adverbs qqp.lifying the verbs, and you will 
at once see whether he is a patriarch ulist or a socialist. The 
"difference, though illustrated by every incident of temporary 
interest ; every Meares, or Fuller case finds its root, its cause in a 
radical difference of mental constitution. Most Liberals, as we 
fantastically call them at home, would be socialists (we are using 
tbe word strictly in the temporary meaning we gave it above) ; 
most Conservatives would be patriarchalists ; but this is as near 
a generalisation as we may attain. The social and political 
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divisions will last as long as the world lasts, and will give any 
one that cares to think about the matter, a good suTjject for 
reflection. But the practical outcome is, or should be, this. The 
canonsand principles prevalent in present Indian tldministration 
are a necessary or, speaking less invidiousljr, an iuevi table evo- 
lution from the social and philosophical principles prevalent in 
England ; it was impossible that with Englana as it is, Indh ^ 
should remain as it was. Whether we should have wished it 
so soon or not, this state of things has come upon us in the 
apparently regular succession and development of social phe- 
nomena. And thus, instead of lamenting the changed conditions 
of administration, it is the duty of all, each in his sphere, to meet 
them and shape them as best may be. It is a 'saying, wise as it 
is manful, that we cannot make our circumstances, we can but 
use them. 

As already said, each of these acts would be an interesting 
text for comment, but want of space prevents us from making 
remark on more tliao one — the Local Rates Act. The ruling 
principle of the measure is, as every body knows, that of provi 
ding for local wants by local taxation. The justice of thi.9 forming 
as it did a new impost over and above the regular Qoverument 
demand, was much canvassed, and some probably still think that 
injustice was done ; but the.se people, we fancy, have a logic of 
their own, and are impregnable behind the bulwarks which it 
affords them. It may safely be said, at least in the Punjab, that 
tlie people have learnt to acquiesce in the expediency of the rate 
if they do not assent to its ju.stico. Important as was the work, 
'popularly ascribed to Sir William Muir, in starting the idea, 
and organising the procedure and constitutiou of municipal 
committees ; the work of organising and providing rules for the 
district committees of local rates, look ou as considerably 
more ^important. Towns are pretty sure to advance in social 
education ^ the country districts are in much greater need of a 
fostering hand, of Arm yet conciliatory, liberal yet patient guid- 
ance to lead them forward and upward. The zemindars in many 
parts of the Punjab call themselves cattle (dangar Idg), and truly 
for all that man’s distinguishing characteristic, reason, appears ia 
their daily life and habits, — the name is severely ironical. To take 
even the best of these, and educate them no^ with mere book 
knowledge, but to act as intelligent and thoughtful councillors as 
to the best way of spending large sums of m^ney,— to show 
* The reason firm and temperate will,— * 

this indeed is a work which, if well done, surely must tell 
more on social progress than any, without exception, of the many 
schemes now in vogue for adult educatiou and enlightenment, and 
which to do well, must task all the powers of administrators of 
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even more than average ahilify. Under such conditions it is 
encouraging to find tokens of success^ even though that success be 
but partial. ^ ^ 

Sir Henry Davies was able to say nearly three years ago, 
that though “ in not a few instances, district officers complain of 
aj)athy and indifference in many districts, the committees give 
* promise of being most useful and popular institutions/’ ]f we 
might pry a little into the secrets of official papers, it w*6lild per- 
haps be found that the tone and conduct of the committee 
members depend very greatly on those of the president ; there is 
no doubt that the latter office requires a difficult combination 
of not very cdmmQU qualities. But that there has been solid 
progress ; that a very considerable leaven of enlightening ideas 
has fallen on the minds of a great number of the more 
intelligent class of zemindars ; that, in one word, another means 
of drawing nearer to the native has been herein found, no one 
can doubt, and that such has been the case is in no slight degree 
due to the simple yet comprehensive and liberal •rules drawn up 
by the Punjab Government for the procedure of the committees. 

From adult education let us turn to that of minors, rightly 
considered so important as to have gained the name of education 
j)ar excellence. Here again we think rural districts demand 
more attention than the towns from the administrator. And we 
would further note that the problem of education now in India is 
not whether it is good or not. This has already been settled ; 
whether rightly or not, we cannot undo what we have done. We 
have started a huge machine which we cannot stop ; our aim 
must be to hasten it, at the same time that we guide it, A casual 
traveller through the ordinary Punjab district would, if he under- 
stood the language, hardly fail to discern this. Numbers of the 
people have uew ideas ; they begin to thinks and it is such a 
beginning that once made must go on to the end ; sweet oq bitter 
according to the wisdom of the rulers of the land. We are in a 
state of mental transition, and such transition is always danger- 
ous ; like a skater hurrying over a piece of unsound ice, to a stronger 
piece beyond, so is the Englishman in India. We have begun to 
educate the people ; education means consciousness of power; our 
aim must bo to give the masses at the same lime that they attain 
such power, the further consciousness that we reign in India for 
their good; otherwise our reign here is already, slowly but surely, 
drawing to it# end. All this is really trite enough, hut there arc 
signs abroad in high places of its being occasionally forgotten. 

Bringing the question nearer to our present subject, we would 
ask whetiicr this consciousness of the superior benificcnce of our 
Government is spreading* as*'education is spicadihg in the Punjab, 
iTo answer this many data are required, and they arc of such a 
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character that their trustworthiness may seem arbitrary. One 
of them would doubtless Ce the tone and opinion of the native press ; 
but at the outset we find this doubtful and diflScult to be ascertain- 
ed. Probably the soundest conclusion would b#that, though 
the native journalists make many an outcry, and talk of man/a 
grievance under our administration, yet very few really think a 
native government half as good. It is pretty certain that for th?iifc 
'in parkfcular it would not be half as tolerant. The human mind 
in a certain stage of development has a greater propensity to blame 
than to praise, and this is the mental phase at present of most of 
our native contemporaries. In itself it is not important, as there 
is no reason to think that the best minds are represented in the 
native press, but it is undemable that the inflftence exerted on the 
minds of those natives, who read the papers is prejudicial. The 
Punjab native.press is probably not so bad as some jouriials of the 
same class down country, but remarks, and even longer articles 
and paragraphs appear in it which certainly would be tolerated by 
no government* in the world save our own. What is wanted is a 
liberal but firm and vigorous censorship of the press exercised 
wiih a view to secure, not a servile adulation, it is true, but yet a 
loyal support of the Government on the broad lines of its adminis- 
tration, a support ^uite compatible with a manly independence and 
freedom in criticising matters of detail. 

But there is a much more important factor in the answer to 
our question, that is, the influence of education as given in Govern- 
ment schools on the boys taught. And this answer is indicated, if 
not directly pronounced, in the following extract from the report:-— 

“ With respect to the moral influence of our schools, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor has on former occasions remarked that the too fre- 
quent result of an English education is seen in the fieterioration 
of manners, which iu natives of any ^position, trained under their 
owi^ system, are exceedingly good. To teach modesty, politeness 
and respect for superiors is a very important part of the training of 
boys ; and this is too much neglected in our schools. ‘Education," 
it has been well said, * is not and cannot be, a thing of vocables'. 

It is a tiling of earnest facts, of capabilities developed, of habits 
established, of dispositions dealt with, of tendencies confirmed and 
tendencies repressed.* Instruction should go hand in hand with 
discipline; morality should be taught as well as grammar; and 
if boys do not leave school more honest, truthful and industrious 
than they entered it, their education has been a failure, even 
though they should be able to say in what nfetro V Allegro 
written aud explain the meaning of the obsolete words in Chaucers 
poems,’* 

It may he noted in passing (as was remarked to us l>y an. edu- 
cational officer high in his department), that in the Punjiib at least 
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the absurdity suggested in the last sentence is generally wanting. 
It is not the aim of the system to give a minute knowledge of 
antiquated or obsolescent English. But leaving out such a com- 
paratively 8n>:'*]l item of results to be striven after, what strikes 
the reader is the sanguine nature of the writer. The boy must 
become modest, polite, respectful, honest, truthful, industrious, 
and what are the means used to make him so ? For some years 
"be reads primers, and the immortal Qulistan and Bostaiy^ expur-, 
gated so far as they may be of their most abominable expressions. 
Then he comes to English readers, good in their way, but for 
understanding which he has^ very inadequate mental apparatus. 
Bis teachers top, except where he comes into contact with English 
gentlemen, necessarily few in comparison with the native teachers, 
are lamentably deficient in the requisite mental imagery. We 
do not wish to make invidious comments on any work, honestly 
begun, and earnestly carried on, but instances of this will occur 
to any one who has visited an ordinary English school in the pro- 
vince. It is perhaps desirable always to have a high ideal for 
That which we long for, that V)t are 
For one transcendent moment. 

Before the Present, poor and bare. 

Can make its sneering comment. 

Yet there are bounds even to the human imagination, and Sir 
Henry Davies has never been suspected hitherto of wishing to 
enlarge them, so that the paragraph must be left with the remark, 
that, admirable as it is in its morality to be attained, it is also 
admirable (in a sense forbidden to be understood by a Punjab 
school boy) in its expectation of attaining such morality by the 
means at present employed. How those means might be modi- 
fied, improved, enlarged, is too large a subject for incorporation 
here, but to which we m&y perhaps recur on a future occasion. 
Meanwhile let us note a fact which is perhaps known, but cannot, 
to judge from appearances, be duly appreciated. Tfie school 
education of the Punjab is as yet, in the main, but a class edu- 
cation. Our pupils are mainly Hindus, and among Hindus only 
of a few castes. Such a thing speaks for itself in a province 
where Muhammadans form a numerical majority in the popu- 
lation. But there is an addition to be made to this. The 
claim's education ts in the main paid for by those who do not 
receive it. The Hindu bafiya's boy goes to school at the 
expense, generally speaking, of the Muhammadan zemindar. 
In a contest where wit, hereditary custom, and tribal acute- 
ness are all on one side, we throw the weight of the assist- 
ance of school learning, very considerable when morality is not a 
(jesideiatum, on that side. To say that this is the fault of the 
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zemindar is easy, but hardly satisfactory. It rather reflects 
distrust on the principles governing the application of the money 
paid rightly enough by the zemindar. There are signs, especially 
among the more intelligent district committees, that this 'mis- 
application is becoming more recognised, and depreciated. Under 
these circumstances we may soon hope for remedial action. ^ 
Therg are many other subjects we should like to touch on.* 
In an administration such as is recorded in the present report, 
especially at the present period of Punjab history, matters of 
interest are very numerous, but th^ey are not to be dealt within 
narrow limits. Let us mke one only, specially impprtant in itself, 
and by mental association nearly connected « with the topic we 
have just been discussing. Eve^ enlightened ruler must have 
a pronounced opinion on the principles governing the adminis- 
tration' of his jails. It was the out-growth of the ‘ Christian 
consciousness ’ of many centuries that developed a Howard, it is 
true ; but whei^ the hour and the man came> no subsequent re- 
trogression was possible in the country that claims the first rank 
in human progress. The mental law of ebb and tide has indeed 
been conspicuous at times in the history of our prisons, but no 
one doubts that, on the whole, progress has been made. In the 
Punjab we find the pliysical side of this progress developed and 
elaborated to an extent which leaves little to be desired, save 
perhaps this, that it might not be quite so much thought of. 
W hile convicts have a claim on us to see that they are not wan- 
tonly killed by starvation, crowding, and epidemics that can be 
. prevented, we do not admit that they should be better housed, 
clothed, and fed than the free population as a mass. Tet such 
is the case in the model province. It is sad work jesting on a 
fact so grimly hurtful in its consequences, but the story of con* 
victs willing to be re-incarcerated is n<5 fable. 

Ilf is of no use to speak of general principles if they are not 
carried into practice. The report, indeed, says with a facility of 
expression before characterised— 

“ The first aim of prison discipline is to be deterrent ; that 
** is to say, that it should be of so eminently disagreeable and 
severe a character as to make any person who bad been once 
<< subjected to it, most unwilling to again find himself within the 
walls of a jail.” * * 

Do Punjab jails fulfil this, * their first aim ? ' Ifotoriously and 
shamefully they do not. The deterrents most^ powerful on a 
native in use at present are those which are inseparable from any 
system of incarceration, viz., physical detention, and temporary 
separation from his family and friends. Under the present 
jail system we know of none others authorised even if they are 
used. The physical discomfort of irons is tolerated but . not 
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encouraged, it is allowed only as a means of preventing escape 
not of making discipline more severe. It sounds well doubt- 
less to speak of teaching moral practice to those who are 
** inaccessible to moral theory by the positive institution of terres- 
trial rewards and punishments taking immediate and drastic 
^tfect ! Our moral teaching is of the practical sort^ and its 
sanctions are the >vhipping-block and the ticket- of-leave.” 
(Whether the ' ticket-of-leave ’ can be called a * sanction'^in the 
accurate sense, in which we feel sure the writer would wish to use 
the word.) But, has the Lieutenant-Governor always practised what 
liere as his valediction is preu^ied — or does he mean herein to show 
that hisopinion'is mpdified as it has been matured ? Are there not 
stray expressions in former reports inconsistent with the present 
definition of the * first aim } ’ Has not whipping been in a desultory 
and intermittent kind of way discouraged ? Have not recommen- 
dations been made to punish the common fault of convicts, idle- 
ness, with low diet rather than with the sterner, but at the same 
time more * drastic* punishment of the whipping-block ? Have 
not high averages of whipping been unfavourably commented on 
as showing, ^ ii is to he feared but too plainly, the mental idiosyn- 
crasies of superintendents?’ If this means that some men have 
a sterner idea of duty than others, it is true, but it is also trite. 
If it means anything else it is, we believe, false, and in its effect 
most noxious. Instead of calling for explanations of high averages, 
would it not have been more consistent with the ' teaching of 
moral practice * so alhy set forth above, to set on foot enquiries 
wlierever the Olympian glance on reviewing the jail administra- 
tion of the province, fell on low ones ? The truth is, that while 
remunerativeness of prison labour is nominally subordinated to its 
deterrence it has in^ practice been allowed to press it very hard. 
Perfect conservancy, exceKeut ventilation, healthy food, sleeps 
clothing, and employment — a very moderate amount of daily labour, 
and a very mild correction of offences against jail disciprfne, are at 
present the characteristics of Punjab jails — and for the faults of 
this regime, Sir Henry Davies is largely responsible, just as he 
enjoys the credit of vigorous superintendence of measures calcu- 
lated to secure the superior physical well-being of the convict as 
compared with that of the freeman. A very material modifica- 
tioir of the system is imperatively required. 

But to pass on to another point of prison theory as here laid 
down. Next ihiimportauce to deterrence, is, as noted, remunera- 
tiveness. A long way off, as a very bad third, is the point that jail 
discipline should be reformatory. We presume that the reformation 
meant is mental, and not physical ; the latter certainly goes on well 
under a system . which sends out numbers of released convicts 
increased in, weight by their incarceration — ’fair pledges of a 
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fruitful tree ’ — The reason why mental reformation is of so little 
importance is clearly explained; 'Hhejail population in India 
♦ “ is ordinarily divided into two classes of prisonjjs ; those who 
cannot be reformed and those who do not need reformation/' Then 
follows the further elucidation that the latter class are those who 
'' perhaps in sudden passion, or from some irresistible temptation, 

. “ or prising necessity, or in compliance with respected custom, a? 
** in infanticide or theft, have committed one solitary offence 
“ against person or property/' 

Does this mean that professional thieves of cattle or other 
property, thieve only once ? If not, the words refute themselves, 
Pegasus here has got free his wings, and whither 'does he take us^? 

In Europe a pathological disorder has to be dealt with, 

'' the corruptions inseparable from an advanced civilisation ; 
iit India, remedies have to be applied to a physiological distur> 
bance, the criminality which is spontaneous and inevitable in a 
certain stage pf social growth/' 

Wc quite believe, as was said once before the bench on a memo- 
rable occasion, that there is ^only one pen in the Punjab that could 
write like this'. But what does it mean ? Balance the terms 
intended to be inter-antithetic, and what do we get? — a ‘patholo- 
gical disorder', and a ‘physiological disturbance ; ' is not the latter 
a disorder, and so far as it is a disturbance of the natural functions 
of tlie ‘ corpus publicum! is it not a morbid or pathological disorder. 
‘Corruptions inseparable,' ' criminality spontaneous and inevitable / 
‘advanced civilization,' ‘ social growth,' are they not couples expres- 
sing the same idea in many and different words, yet at the first 
reading, they are likely to cheat the reader into the idea that the 
distinction is real as the expressions are ambiguous. No doubt 
the good Homer nods at times. 

Again, it is hardly fair for a Government report to mention, 
in aMeprecatory way, that convicts very often rejoin their friends 
on release without the loss of social reputation, so long as Govern- 
ment action in such cases toward securing the social recognition 
of the offence, is not all that it might be. So, long as perjurers^ 
adulterers, and other persons guilty of supposed ‘solitary offences’ 
find no token, after release, of recognition at the hands of Govern- 
ment officials of the reality and heinousness of their dereliction ; 
and worse than this, so long as officials found guilty of bribery, 
partiality, or the like, and imprisoned in consequence regain, if not 
their former official position, yet a lower one in KSovernment em- 
ploy ; in one word, so Ipng as Government with a negative action 
of its left hand undoes, or partly undoes, the positive action of its 
right hand, what wonder is it that,natives with centuries of moral 
obliquity to stamp their hereditary faculties with folly and vice, 
should fail at times to recognise the verdicts of tribunals whose 
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procedure and principles they can but inperfectly understand. In 
the present fierce competition for Government employ, it is hut 
common>scnse as well as justice to enforce, as a rule having no ex- 
ception, that a* Government official once imprisoned for any offence 
whatever should under no circumstances be allowed to re-enter 
GQjrernment service. A partial recognition of this necessity is 
fTound in the practice of gazetting offenders with a view to prevent 
their being re-employed ; but instances where this precainion has 
been dispensed with, and where offenders have again obtained 
service, are neither few nor far to seek. 

I'he question of religious teaching is dealt with at some length 
and the result ‘arriYed at is, that Christianity cannot be taught ; 
that Hindu and Muhammadan teaching are undesirable, and 
that moral teaching dissociated from theology is impracticable. 
Tlie reason given against the first is, that Government teaching 
Christianity would violate the principles of neutrality which from 
the first it has set before itself in ruling India. There is, however, 
something to be said against this ; the 'neutrality* considered of 
such vital importance is the right, we presume, of free subjects as 
such, but when the subject is convicted of a criminal offence 
can his right to his own religion be said to remain intact? 
We know of no argument to show that it does. If by 
teaching him Christianity we can reform him morally and socially, 
there seems no reason in the world why we should not, as well as 
teaching him the elevating mysteries of addition and subtraction. 
Whether or not, under such circumstances, the dogmatic teaching 
of Christian doctrine would bo successful and effective is another 
matter, but let not one be confounded with the other. If a State 
professedly Christian does not believe in the practical and work- 
ing power of Christian truth to make thieves honest, and adul- 
terers pure, then let it say so boldly and decisively, but let it not 
flatter itself and tickle the ears of its subjects by parading, ®an(l 
ostentatiously guarding a principle which is for the* purpose 
transported beyond its proper sphere. But to return. On page 
49 of the summary of the report, we read : — 

" Hard labour, which is almost invariably awarded in the case 
of long-term prisoners, is very often not given as a part of the 
" sentence of short-term convicts, though these ordinarily include 
the professional V)ffenders whose residence in jail it is desirable 
to make so unpleasant as prevent their return.” 

This, which cbming where it does, fits in with one of the writer’s 
theories, hardly corresponds with the facts. It would •prwiA 
facie be doubtful to any one knowing thq average mental calibre 
of European magistrates in this country whether any large 
proportion of offenders got off so easily, and on referring to the 
appendix we fivd that they do not While 2,747 persons imprison- 
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ed for one month got hard labour (the name is not authorised by 
u\G Penal Code) only 4*57 were incarcerated without it^ and while 
in the six months class 6,000 were subject to rigorous^ only 176 
enjoyed immunity from penal toil. The longer t^ms of course 
show an even smaller proportion of the latter. If the sentences 
of European magistrates were given separately, the results woyld 
probably be even more decided ; but as it is, the proposition above^ 
’ quoted vfe hardly corroborated by the official figures. We do not, 
indeed, place much reliance on such figures wWe there is any 
close comparison, but here there can be no mistake. It is an 
error wide of the mark to say that ^ny large number of convicts 
suffer simple imprisonment, and it is practiealjy hurtful as likely 
to mislead. What is wanted is to make the whole system of 
jail discipline more rigorous; the ‘ hard labour' spoken of, really 
hard ; and any negligence or laziness on the part of prisoners in 
performing it should be habitually punished by the lash — the 
only thing feared by the convict. 

We have no\V noticed some of the more salient points of Sir 
Henry Davies' government — but only some. Want of space 
forbids to dwell on the steady progress in civil and criminal 
judicial administration ; the interest shown by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in miscellaneous matters affecting the welfare of the 
province ; the attitude of the Goveinmeut as regards usury 
and the relations of the zemindar and hanya. These, and 
many other matters of interest remain necessarily undiscus- 
sod. Were we to discuss them we should certainly* have to 
record our dissent from some views officially expressed in the 
reports under notice ; but we are able, nevertheless, to congratulate 
the retiring Lieutenant-Governor on the general results of his rule. 
Reserved, almost cold in his personal manner, Sir Henry Davies 
has yet, throughout his administration, been able to command 
the respect of all classes, official and non-official, so far as it can. 
be coiniTianded by a calm vigorous judgment ; a temperate and 
well-weighed procedure ; a constant and regulated attention to 
all matters coming before him. His distribution of patronage 
is generally admitted to have been fair ; his choice of men has 
been just ; and he has shown a consideration for officers under 
him which goes far in making their services loyal and willing. 
Following immediately after men whose lot fell in times \>hich, 
if they demanded great qualities, also gave great opportunities 
for displaying them; he became prominent i*!* quieter scenes, 
among more common events. Yet, ^ Peace hath her victories no 
less renowned than war ; and, among those who have gained their 
laurels in the toga and hot in arms, no unworthy place will be given 
to the chief actor in the last six years of Punjab Rule. 

A PUNJABI.. 



Am\ IM— THE BENARES RIOTS OF 1809 - 1811 . 

T he years 1809 atid 1810 are twD of the most remarkable 
ill the local history of Benares, and the events of those two 
. 4 ^ears, apart from their historic interest, present the curious 
psychological study of a popular mind, inoculated with ric-t-virus, 
sliding by rapid but not violent^ transition through the three 
stages of religious, social and political agitation. 

In October 1809 the city of Benares was on a sudden swept 
by a gust of animosity resulting in the very serious outbreak 
known in the records* as “the L^t Bhairo riots.” But more 
remarkable than this riot itself was its after result. The 
popular mind seemed to have been thoroughly poisoned. Every 
one was agog for tumult and mischief. Any pretext for agita- 
tion served to stir the city to its depths. The original disturb- 
ance marked only by shocking religious outrages had completely 
subsided in Juue 1810. But the last of the correspondence 
regarding it leads the reader without a break into a lengthier 
series of letters regarding a new source of trouble — a singular feud 
that had sprung up between the military and the police. The 
icsult was a long succession of petty affrays, but also a fortunate 
diversion of popular attention from religious matters. The sepoys 
carried on a guerilla warfare in the streets of the city against the 
police, and in cither body Hindus and Mussulmans were indiscrimi- 
nately mingled. Towards the end of the year this curious embroil- 
jnent subsided and a partial reorganisation of the city police 
(effected in October), may be said to close the second episode 
of this eventful year. Before, however, the city had thoroughly 
(juieted down, tjie House Tan Regulation (XV, of 1810) had been 
extended to Benares, and from the ashes of the sepoy-pjjlice 
agitation, the phoenix of riot rose in all its original stren»gtli ami 
the year closed, as it had opened, in popular tumult. And so 
it came about that the 10th of January 1811 found Benares, as 
the 1st of January 1810 had found it, seething with clamorous 
mobs and troops holding the city. 

When Aurungz^)C, bent on humiliating the Hindus to the 
utmost, threw dgwn temples and in their place erected mosques, he 
built upon the i^iiiis of the old Bislieshwar fane, a Mussulman 
place of worship. Under his successors, however, the Hindus built 
another temple to Bisheshwar as near as possible to the original 
site, and thus it has come about that there stand in Benares, wall 

* /rii'.* lU'ceidy of the Bouares Collcctorate. 
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to wall, tliG Mahommedan mosque and the Hiudu te.mpic— a fruit- 
ful source of ill-will between the rival religions. In 1809 this 
ill-will culminated in a sudden outbreak of r^igious fury. 
The crisis lasted only three days, but for that time there was 
hourly imminent the wholesale massacre of the Mahommedan 
population. The admirable conduct of the troops and the oxtre.* 
ordinary exertions of Mr. W. W. Bird (acting as city magistrate), * 
alone avftted a most shocking catastrophe. 

The Mahommedans concerned were of the lowest order, butchers 
and weavers. Among the Hindus were many of rank and influ- 
ence. The Rajputs to a marr, great and small^ mixed eagerly in the 
m^lde and were prominent in it, with one .exception however, 
Blssumbher Pandit. On neither side were there men of the very 
Inghcst position; the Raja of Benares and the family of Mirza 
Je wan Bukht were alike thanked by Government for withholding 
their countenance to the rioters. As regards the religious classes, 
it is noteworthy that the higher Brahmins took no part in the 
riot. They expressed throughout a dignified and seemly grief 
and listened to reason when the magistrate asked their assist- 
ance to quell the excitement. It was a Brahmin who saved 
from death the child of the murdered Mutwali of the mos(][UO. 
The lower religious classes of Gosains, however, behaved through- 
out with obstinate fanaticism, headed the mob in their atro- 
cities, murdered, robbed and burned with their own bands, and 
opposed from first to last the restoration of order. 

The following account of this outbreak is compiled from the 
records of the Benares Collectorate ; but before entering on the 
harrative, I give from Mr. Sherring's work on Benares^ an account 
of the famous “ Lat of Shiva ” as it is at present, together with 
a few notes on the Bisheshwar temple, the Kapilmochan tank and 
Gyanbaffi mosque, the three sacred places most prominent in the 
riots described in this article. 

« 

“ To the north of iho road leading from the Rajghat Fort to the canton- 
ments, at the distance of from three-quarters of a mile to a mile from tho 
fornier place, is the Kapilmochan tauk. Jtis also called Bhairo Ua Talao^ 
or tho tauk of JBhairo. Ou the high ground to the north of the tauk stands 
a pillar from 7 to 8 feet in height, and three in thickness, situated in the 
midst of a slightly elevated stone chabutra or platform. • • * 

This is the Lat or pillar of Shiva.* It is the represcijtative of an auc\pnt 
pillar which formerly stood on this spot and was thrown down by the 
Mahommedans in a struggle between them and the Hindus some sixty years 
ago. Tliere is some ground for supposing that the present f)illar is a frag- 
ment of the ancient one f and that it very likely bears a portion of the carv- 

* It is worth noting thfit this Bhairo.” 
pillar is never once in the Records, t There are grounds also for snp- 
not even by the Hindus in their me- posing that the remainder of the Lat 
inorial, see later, called ‘‘ the Ltit of was buried cloae by. Such at any 
Shiva.” It is always “the Lat of rale, was the suggestion of the mk- 
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ing known to have been on the original 001(1100.*^ The pillar wae once 
Bituated in the enclosure of a Hindu temple : but that ruthless monarch 
troyed the temple, and in its place erected a mosque, leaving the curiously 
carved pillar, ^Jier as an ornament to the grounds, or under a wliolesoine 
dread of provoking to too great a pitch the indignation of his Hindu sub- 
jects.t ♦ • * 

^^he Hindus, however, continued to pay divine homage to the pillar, 
* which altliough repugnant to the feelings of the Mahomeduus, was never- 
theless endured by them, especially as they were permitted to^eccive a 
portion of the offerings. * # ♦ 

The natives say, that after the furious collision between those two great 
sections of the people in the city, the pillar was removed to the bank of 
the Gauges and thrown into the l*iver.**t * * * 


t 

Mr. Sherring then goes on to give an account of the disturbance 
which, as it does not coincide with the narrative of the records, 
I have omitted. Mr.^ Sherring supposes the riots to have occurred 
during, or soon after the Mohurrum in February ; whereas it will bo 
seen they took place in October, there being then no Mussiilinau 
festival in progress. Tlie Hindu Dewali occurred^ however, imme- 
diately after the first disturbance. Mr. Sherring then continues— 


The Lat was in all likelihood destroyed by fire, the action of which on 
sandstone soon causes it to crumble to pieces. As there is strong reason for 
believing that this was one of Asoka’s pillars, it would be exceedingly iuteresl- 
iug to inspect the remaining fragment, which we may reasonably suppose 
to belong to tlie original column, aud in that case to possess a poitiou of an 
inscription suilicient to certify its connexion with Asoka, or with the Guptas, 
or with some other monarch by whom the column was erected. • ♦ * 

“ It is important in our present investigation, to know that the pillar once 
Btoo<] in proximity to a temple, or in its court-yard ; the temj)le was des- 
troyed by Aurungzebe, aud on its site, a mosque was erected, the coiii t-yaid 
of which’ enclosed the pillar. On examining the terrace where the LaC 
stands, we see quite distinctly that the upper portion has been thrown uj) 
in modern times, and that the ancient level of the ground was some six or 
eight feet lower than what it now is. • • * In this case the length of the 
existing fragment would not b^ less than from 1 4 to 16 feet.*' 

Bliaiio, or Bhaironath, is at this day worshipped iu temples* 
He is the deified Kotwal of Beuarcs, and the gods and saints 
whose slirines abound on the Punch Kosi road are his constables. 
His baton, Dandpan (danda, a stick) sliares divine honors with 


gistrate to the Brahmins wlio, iu all 
other points connected with the re- 
pufificatiou of the *i)illar, acted upon 
his advice. If the Lit was really 
\)uriedat all, the glace would prc'iably 
be found either near the present stump 
dr on the original site, which, when 
all the disturbances were suppressed, 
was formally puritied aud re-conse- 
crated. • 

* Klaewherc ]\[r. Sherring siirmiscK 
that the oi'i£;iual pillar was about 


40 feet high. See, however, the me- 
morial. 

t Aurungzebe, it may be suggest- 
ed, left the pillar standing because he 
considered it (as did all the oilier 
Mahomedans) to be the work of 
Feroze Shah. 

t The Ganges, as AJ r. Sherring in 
another place observes, was half a 
mile distant, aud this was therefore 
improbable. 
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3yairo ; for while tlie Kotwal takes liis ease this intelligent cudgel 
looks after the budmaslies of the city of its own accord, and beats 
tliose found committing such crimes as are properljr cognizable 
by the police. 

The following is also from Mr. Sherring’s work ; 

“The Hindus had a tradition,” writes the Rev. William Buyers in his 
Ilecollectior^ of Northern India^ “ that the pillar was gradually sinking ; it hav- 
ing, according to report, been once twice its present height, and it was also 
prophesied, that when its top should become level with the ground all nations 
should be of one caste. The throwing down^ therefore, of this pillar was 
regarded as most ominous and dangerous to Hinduism. * * * 

1 he whole Hindu population, headed by the Brahnjins ahd devotees, rose 

in fury on the Mussulmans and attacked them with every sort of weapon 
within their reach. One mosque was pulled down, and they determined 
to destroy every other in the city ; but the civil authorities, with all the 
military force that could be collected, interposed, and by putting giiari to 
defend the mosques, succeeded in saving them. In the early part of the 
quarrel the Mussulmans, in order to be revenged on the Hindus for the 
defeat they had sustained, had taken a cow, and killed it on one of the 
holiest ghdts, and mingled its blood with the sacred water of the Ganga. 
This act of double sacrilege was looked on by the Brahmins as having 
destroyed the ancredriess of the holy place, if not of the whole city, so that 
salvation in future might not be attainable by pilgrimage to Benares. They 
were, therefore, all in the greatest affliction ; and Brahmins in the city, many 
thousands in number, went down in deep sorrow to the river side, naked 
and fasting with ashes on their heads. But the British functionaries went 
to them, expressed their sorrow for the distress in which they saw them, 
and reasoned with them on the absurdity of punishing themselves for an 
act in which they had no share, and which they had done all they could to 
prevent or avenge. This prevailed, and after much bitter weeping, it was 
nesolved that Ganga was Ganga still ; Mr. Bird (the chief English official in 
Benares)^ who was one of the ambasadors on this occasion, said that the 
scene was very impressive, and even awful. “ The gaunt, squalid figures of 
the devotees, their visible and, apparently, unaffected anguish and dismay, 
the scyeams and outcries of the women who surrounded them, and the great 
numbers thus assembled, altogether constituted a spectacle of woe such as 
few citiA but Benares could supply.” 

In the weavers* quarter of the city, and chief among the jula- 
liars, lived two brothers Dost and Fatteh Mahomed. These per- 
sons exercised within their mahals undisputed authority over 
every one of their community, and gave the final decision in all 
questions of common interest. No general assembly could bo 
convened but in their name, singly or conjointly, apd they presided 
in- person at every consultation of importance. Now, among the 
Hindus scattered here and there in the midst oS this large 
Mahommedan fraternity, ” was a Nagar, by name Mailhu Rai" who 


* Mr. Bird was officiating for the access to the records. The last sen- 
magistrate. This outline of the events teuce is, moreover, quoted from a 
of 180^ is so generally correct that letter which does not now exist in 
Mr. Buyers must, I think, have had the recofds. « 
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fell ill, and loaruins; in a vision that his ailment was the work of a 
bhiUt vowed to Hanuman that if ho foiled the evil spirit, Ins 
dwelling of ^j?ud under the pipal tree by the Bishesliwar temple 
should be changed to one of stone. The Nagar got well, and in 
discharge of his vow, collected materials to erect a stone wall 
reJund the idol. The site, however, was a portion of the long- 
contested ground common to the mosque of Aurungzebg^ and th.e 
Bisheshwar temple, and the Mahommedans taking umbrage at the 
innovation, warned the Nagar to desist from his pious work, pro- 
mising, however, to hold a meeting for the drawing up of a formal 
remonstrance jfor presentation to the authorities, with whom should 
rest the final decision between the Nagar and themselves. Madliu 
Bai accordingly desisted, and on the evening of October 19th, 
Dost Mahomed went down in person to the Kotwal, and explaining 
what had been done^ obtained that functionary’s assent to a 
punchayat of the julaliars at the Qyanbaffi mosque next day. 
Early in the morning it became evident to the residents of the 
weavers* quarter that a great event was pending, for a notice, 
emanating from Dost Mahomed, was in circulation convening a 
general assembly at the Tmdmbdrah in question.* As evening drew 
in, word went round that there would be no prayers at sunset in 
any of the mosques in the neighbourhood, and that those who wished 
to pray should repair to the mosque within the old Bisheshwar en- 
closure. The result was a most unusual muster of the faithful 
at prayer. The disputed ground was crowded with Musalmans 
who filled not only the space strictly attached to their mosque, 
but all the terrace of the Lat of Bhairo and the precincts of 
the Bisheshwar. Nor when the prayers were over did the crowd 
disperse. Perhaps Dost Mahomed had given the hint, or perhaps 
it was spontaneous enthusiasm, but anyhow the Mahommedans 
set to work to pollute the'Lat and such of its surroundings a&rthey 
knew to be held sacred by the Hindus. The pedestal on ‘ which 
Hanuman was seated was tilted over, the tulsi tree Kurd by was 
pulled up, and the great Lat itself was beaten with shoes. The 
gravity of the mischief they had committed does not seem to 
have suggested itself to the mob, for after hanging about the 
mosque till a late hour they quietly dispersed, having meanwhile 
settled the real business of the evening (the discussion as to 
the Nagar ’s wall), by a resolution to present a remonstrance 
against the ei:ection next d.'^y. All this while, however, there had 
been three H\ndii spectators of the sacrilege, the Jogi who had 
charge of the tulsi tree, the Jogi of the Lat, and the Nagar devotee 
of Hanuman; and while the Mahommedans were still wandering 
about the sacred premises, these three had fled in horror into the 

^ * This, was the place of worship built by Auruiigzebe on the ruius of 
the old Bidheahwar. 
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city. The news soon spread, and before daybreak the whole Hindu 
ooinmunity had heard of the sacrilege. At early dawn a crowd 
began to assemble at tlie Lat. The acting magistrate * on receiving 
the news, at once proceeded to the spot and persuaddtl the Hindus 
already there to disperse. Apprehending, however, a re-assembling 
of the angry mob, he obtained from the General commanding i^e 
division, two companies of sepoys for the protection of the Mahom- 
inedan paces of worship. By noon his apprehensions were realis- 
ed, for the Hindus were again assembling in large numbers. The 
restlessness that now began to pervade the whole city warned 
Dost Mahomed of coming danger. News came in that a crowd 
of Rajputs were on their way to the L&t, and soon after a 
messenger arrived to say that the Hindus had attacked and 
polluted the Imambarah of Aurungzebe. He accordingly convened 
a meeting of the leading ChoM^dries of the Julahars at the Chand 
Bahmat Ghazi mosque, and soon afterwards a general assembly 
of the Mahommedans at “ Siimmigh Khel.'' The pretext for these 
meetings was \;he drawing up of the remonstrance against the 
Nagar's stone wall, but the real motive was the arrangement 
of measures of self-defence against the time when the Hindus 
should retaliate. The word went round, and soon not a Mussal- 
nian was left in the weavers' quarter. They poured out to the 
Summigh Khel, and the meeting was excited and enthusiastic. 
With their numbers their courage increased, and at length it was 
resolved by' acclamation to anticipate the retaliation of the 
Hindus by a supreme outrage — nothing less than the sacking of 
the Bisheshwar temple ! Of all the temples of Benares that of 

* Bisheshwar or Shiva was, and is, the most honoured, for Bisheshwar 
is the king of the gods. 

The idea was a fine one in its audacity, but had it been success- 
fully carried out, Benares would have been given up to slaughter, 
and Jiistory have recorded a most terrible religious convulsion. 
The utter^annihilation of the Musalmans, their families and places 
of worship, would hardly, so said the Hindus, have been an adequate 
compensation for such an insult to Bisheshwar. The design, how- 
ever, failed. At first the rumour that the J ulahars were marching on 
the temple was not credited. It seemed too extravagant for belief. 
But as messenger after messenger came in to say that they had 
met, marching through Tallin Nalla in the direction of the great 
temple, bodies of Mahommedans, armed, with standards hoisted, 
striking their breasts and shouting their cry of “ P^asan, Husain,*' 
the crowd of Hindus at the L&t awoke to the danger. The news 
meanwhile had flashed through the city, and from all the bazars 
came Rajputs running arms in hand, and Brahmins trooping 

* * Mr. W. Bird.' The Magistrate was Mr. Watson, absent at the time 

in Calcutta. a 
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behind with cries of distress and invocations to Shiva. All ste^g 
were directed to the threatened temple. At Qayeghat the 
streams met. and at once without a word of parley, the conflict 
began. Both sides were well armed with matchlocks, swords and 
spears, and had the battle-field been an open space instead of a 
narrow passage, the whole Julahar crowd would assuredly h«ave 
been destroyed. The precincts of the temple were choked with 
clamorous Hindus, and every avenue to the shrine of BfSheshwar 
was closely packed with armed Rajputs. Dost Mahomed, however, 
led his army* to the attack, but against solid walls of men better 
armed than themselves, the Julahars had no chance, and when 
he saw their fro*nt-ri^ok beaten back at every point he gave the word 
for a rapid retreat, and the Mahommedan crowd leaving eighty of 
their number dead, suddenly melted away. Expecting their return 
the Hindus remained in battle array, but Dost Mahomed had 
other plans, and while the crowds round the Bisheslnvar were 
increasing, the Julahars were retracing their steps at full speed to 
the L&t. 

Here, meanwhile, exciting events had been in progress. Hindus 
and Musalmans had each in turn desecrated the holy places. 
The latter had pulled the tiled roof off from the Hanuman and 
scattered over the terrace the idols that had stood under the 
pipal tree. The Hindus had retorted by pelting with shoes 
the Haji who was reading the Koran and by tearing up bis book. 
But the police were in force. Mr. Bird himself was on the spot and 
with him Avas an escort of regulars. Comparatively, therefore, the 
peace had been preserved, but every minute the crowds had been 
increasing, arms began to be brandished, and the vociferous in- ' 
terchange of imprecations and abuse filled the sacred precincts 
with uproar. Just at this juncture had come tlie news of the 
inarch of the Julahars on the Bisheshwar, and almost to a man the 
Hindus had fled to the threatened shrine. The Musalmans had 
streamed out with them, and Mr. Bird to look after boCh parties, 
had despatched the regulars and the Hindus of the police force to 
the defence of the Bisheshwar. The Lat was tlierefote deserted. 
Except some Mahommedan policemen not a soul was there. 

The attack on the Bisheshwar had now been made and foiled, 
and the Mahommedan army, returning as it happened by another 
rodte to that takfen by the crowds rushing to the Bisheshwar, 
arrived at the Ldt — and found it defenceless. They at once pro- 
ceeded to misclkef. A cow was dragged out from a neighbouring 
house and killed at the foot of the pillar. Its blood was taken 
into every corner, till all the sacred place was splashed with it, and 
then the carcase was flung, with shouts of exultation, into the holy 


There w^re seven or eight thousand Julahars at his command. 
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tank of Bhairo. Firewood was heaped round the L&t and lighted, 
TO destroy no doubt the metal appendages of the pillar ; and finally 
amidst cries of triumph, the Lat itself was overthrown, shattering 
in its fall into many pieces ! This accommplished, the crowd 
rapidly dispersed. Long before this a few Hindus who had 
turned back when the majority of their brethren fled to saye 
the Bisheshwar, had carried the news of what was going on into ' 
the city. And so for the second time, on this eventful day the 
whole place was absolutely deserted. Mr. Bird was among the 
first to hear of the sacrilege, and returning in hot haste from the 
Bisheshwar, arrived at the Lat to find himself the only person on 
the scene of the outrage. Nor though he wajted 'until late into 
the night, did any crowd return. The Hindus from horror of the 
sacrilege would not visit the defiled spot ; they remained surging 
round the Bisheshwar. The Mahommedans terrified at the tempest 
they had now raised were awaiting an attack in their own quarter. 
A strong guard was placed at the Lat all night, but morning came 
without anything occurring to disturb the peace. 

The story now changes from Dost Mahomed the Julahar to 
Rattan Singh, Rajput. From this point to the murderous finale 
the weaver brotliers do not figure again. The Mahommedans had 
had their hour of triumph and were now cowering in their houses 
before the tumult they had so wantonly excited. 

The city, however, had not slept all night. The bells of all 
the temples had been ringing from sunset to dawn. The bazars 
were, many of them, as full of life as if the sun were shining. 
Tlie houses were all alight, and the constant hurrying to and fro 
’ of people, the unusual number of the police, and the occasional 
passage of a body of regulars, combined to form a scene of strange 
excitement. In the Rajput quarter, at the houses of Rattan Singh, 
Mannear Singh, Sheodial Singh and Outar Singh, secret meetings 
were* held, and there, as well as in some of the temples, an oath 
was admrhistcred to the Hindus to avenge their outraged gods. It 
had so happened that, some weeks before this, a butcher had killed 
a cow in the sight of Rattan Singh, who ever since had been brood- 
ing over the deed, and long before the outrage on the Lat had 
given the Hindus good reason for their wrath, had been trying to 
excite his caste fellows to active indignation. The outrage on the 
Lat came in therefore most opportunely for his purpose. The day 
broke, and as hours passed, it almost seemed as if in the stir of 
the preceding night the wrath of the Hindus Jiad effervesced. 
But about noon, just when the city should have been seeking its 
siesta, there was a sudden call to arms, and as if from the earth a 
vast throng of armed Rajputs, some thousands strong, poured 
out, and led by Rattan Singh and Mannear Singh, took their 
way to the Lat. Behind and mixed up with them \vGre hundreds 
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of Qosaius, screaming out invocations to the god, and by theif 
cries and gestures exciting the armed crowd to a frenzy of fana» 
tical rage. At headlong speed the avengers traversed the inter- 
vening streets and soon arrived at the outraged Lat now lying in 
fragments on the ground and splashed with cow’s blood. The 
mgsque of Aurungzebe was soon in flames. Every Mahommedan 
found lurking within its precincts was put to the sword, and his 
body thrown into the blazing pile. A hog was brought ifr, killed 
at the pulpit, and its blood sprinkled over the corpses and ashes.* 
Meanwhile the passage of the Rajputs and Gosains through the 
streets had filled the city with fanatical excitment, and from 
end to end Beifares yras given up to pillage and slaughter. The 
people had slipped from tlie control of the authorities, and Mr. 
Bird finding his handful of regulars useless against the armed 
multitude, withdrew them to follow Rattan Singh, and his Rajput 
force, and to save, if possible, other places of Mahommedan 
worship. Those rioters though they had wreaked their vengeance, 
were still on the spot gloating over their havoc when the magis- 
trate arrived. This moment was the most critical of the riots. 

Prominent among the Rajputs was Mannear Singh, the chief 
man in the whole Furil Mohullah and, obedient to his least 
hint, were mobbed round him all the Rajputs of Benares, armed 
to the teeth and intoxicated with religious enthusiasm. A word 
from Mannear Singh and the next minute would have seen the 
magistrate and all his regulars added to the list of dead. 

Mr. Bird knew this, and feeling that the presence of the 
sepoys would irritate the rioters while their number would excite 
only contempt, entered the sacred place alone, and called on ' 
Mannear Singh to come down from the terrace. The Rajput 
obeyed. Mr. Bird ordered him to disperse his force, and without 
a moment’s hesitation Mwnnear Singh gave the order.! There 
was soon not a Rajput in the place. The conduct of Mannear 
Singh, wrote Mr. Bird, “ preserved the life of every Tman with 
me.” 

Once however out of sight of the representative of Government 
the Rajput recovered himself and gave the order to make for 


* Tbo memorial of the Masalmans his father’s corpse was lying, and a 
(BGeb.p. 112) gives a fairly accurate ac- Gosain struck at him with a sword, 
count of the condition of the city at The lad held out his hands to ward 
this time, but re^prs only incidentally oflf the blow, and fell on his father’s 
to the following tf;uching episode of corpse severely wounded. Before the 
the murderous attack on themosque : blow could be repeated, a Brahmin 
While hunting about for victims in rushed forward and catching up the 
the precincts of the mosque, a child young Mtisalinan in his arms, defied 
some 1 1 years of age, the son of the the murderers to harm him. Even- 
Mutwali of the mosque, was dragged tually the child was given up by its 
out from his lidding place to where protector to the Magistrate. 
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Diirgah of Fatima • and the Prince’s tomb f on the other side 
dt the city. Thither Mr. Bird pursued them. The Rajputs, 
when he arrived, were already at work breaking up the tombs round 
the Durgah, but the order was given to the sep&ys to fire in 
the air. The rioters upon this withdrew, but after a few momenta’ 
hesitation rushed forward again. A second volley was fir^d, 
and this time, whether by accident or not, the leading Rajput ' 
was kill^. The advance was again checked, but the uproar became 
tremendous. At this critical moment there came quite unexpectedly 
on the scene a company of regulars. After a second consultation 
Rattan Singh gave the order for a retreat, and the rioters withdrew 
taking the corpse with them. The reinforcegient* of troops that 
had so opportunely arrived was a strong one, so leaving an adequate 
guard at the Durgah, the magistrate divided the remainder, and 
sending Major Leslie into the city by one route entered himself by 
the other. The whole of Benares he wrote “ was in the most dread- 
ful uproar and confusion. The temples were shut and multitudes of 
armed Hindus \frere assembled in every quarter directing their rage 
chiefly against the lives and property of the weavers and butchers. 
The Gosaines were busy dilapidating the Gyanbafi Musjid and 
had set fire to it. Several bazaars were in flames, and the whole 
quarter of the Julahars was a scone of plunder and violence.” 
Parties of troops were soon, however, scouring all the streets, and 
in two hours all the people were driven within doors or on to the 
sands of the river. But by this time some fifty Musjids had been 
destroyed, and from the streets were gathered in, dead and wounded, 
a hundred persons. The number removed by their friends to 
'escape implication in the riot must have been much larger, 

The night passed tranquilly, and next day in spite of the great 
agitation everywhere prevailing, the rioters could make no head. 
The city was completely in the powers of the largo military force 
now quartered in it. On the 24jth Mr. Bird conferred with the 
Brahmins? and with their concurrence opened the Hindu temples. 
The shops then began to be opened and gradually the city resumed, 
its usual appearance. A proclamation ordering the people to 
return to their daily avocations, and threatening with punishment 
the wearing of any weapon in the streets, was issued on the 2oth. 

It was universally obeyed and Benares returned to comparative 
peace. For a time the order of Government •directing all the 
rioters to be tried according to the usual procedure (the verdict 
dependent upon the fatwa of a Mahommedan) reneVed the agita- 
tion ; and when, aft^i receipt of the memorials (see later ) Govern- 
ment directed the magistrate to express to both parties its 

* 'i'he mother of the Imam Hus- Jewan fiuklit, to the memory of their 
ain. father, and held in the highest venera- 

t Erected by Uie sons of Prince tiou by the Mahomnradans. . 
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dissatisfaction witli the tone of their respective documents, tlc-e 
general uneasiness prevalent became so pronounced, that troops liau 
a^ain to be called in to hold the city. The order insisting on the 
fatwa was however withdrawn, and the disturbance gradually died 
out. For some months, however, guards remained near the chief 
places of worship of either religion, and it was not until June of 
the following year, when the Hindus reconsecrated their outraged 
shrines, that the first riot can be said to have actually con^^luded. 

Such is tlie narrative of the actual outbreak^the Lat Bhairo 
Riot — but equally interesting are some of the subsequent events 
and the correspondence coticerning them. 

The festival' of (.he Diwali came on immediately after the 
cessation of the riots, and it was with the greatest difficulty the 
Gosains could be restrained from attempts to rekindle the smoul- 
dering wrath of the Hindus. They obstinately refused to illu- 
minate their houses and did their best to persuade others to sulk 
also. The following extract from one of Mr. Bird's letters shows 
the danger that may in any future religious ' disturbance be 
expected from the misdemeanour of the lower religious orders. 

“The niohunts, Chitun Gir, Moti Gir,Sheodeo Qir, Kishendial Gir, are the 
superiors of an order of Hindus deuorninated Gosains, and exercise over the 
minds of this class of people a very peculiar kind of iniliicnce from the singu- 
lar nature of their institutions and habits. The lower orders are peculiarly 
in subjection to the will of their superiors, whose privileges secure them 
a deference and respect, especially in religious matters, which rank and 
riches alone cannot command. 

19. On the 21st of October, the Gosains in general took no active part 
in the disputes at Gopaul Mocliuii between the Julahars and the Rajpoots. . 
The Bisheshwar was threatened with attack, the Lat Bhairo was absolutely 
destroyed, without a single effort on their part to prevent it ; on that day 
the Rajpoots presented the only obstacle to the excesses of the Julahars, 
but on Sunday, the 22nd, wheu^a scheme bad been concerted to retaliate 
on the Mahommedans at large,*' for the injuries done to the religion of the 
Hindus the Gosains were foremost in the work of vengeance. It hiib been 
already stated that I was compelled to quit tlie city at 11 o'clock,*' to op])Ose 
the Rajpoots assembled at the Immambara ; at this favourable moment 
'the prisoners armed themselves without delay, and collecting the chief peo- 
ple of their caste, proceeded with the mob of Gosains to the spot which 
is the site both of the temple of Bisheshwar and the Gyanbafi Musjid. This 
mob soon set fire to the musjid and murdered all the people who were 
attached to it. The prisoners leaving this work to the populace quilted 
thetHinheshwar andyfollowed by multitudes of armed people traversed the 
city to the Churn Padka, a Hindu place of sanctity on the bank of the 
Ganges ; here they remained assembled until my return to the city at one 
o’clock, when the Jlindus being driven from the musjid, the multitude 
quitted the Churn Padka, and collected in the streets and avenues, sur- 
rnunding the Bisheshwar ; here the prisoners did not remain long, they 
thought it prudent to return home, but the multitude of Oosains who attended 
them, proceeded to carry fire and sword into the diftereut quarters of 
the city until they were finally driven away by the efforts of the military. 

On the 23rd that month, the Brahmins and other superior orders of 
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tlip Hindus, who were sitting fssting at the ghftts and who had abstained 
fyom food since the evening of 20tli, were with some difficulty persuaded 
by Major Leslie and myself to disperse and take their ordinary nourishment, 
in order to allay the apprehension of the people ; among thiae respectable 
men there were no Gosains or any one who had taken a part in tlie dis- 
turbance. But on the morning of the 24th, the prisoners assembled with the 
whole body of Gosains and seating themselves upon the ghftts, remained 
there in spite of all remonstrance until the agitation occasioned by it threat- 
ened a rej^Bwal of those horrors from which the city had so recently 
been rescued. 1 was compelled to go in person to remove them. For this 
conduct they have not even a tolerable pretext. They collected not like 
the Brahmins on the 23rd from religious principle, but for the purpose 
of obtaining concessions which they were fully conscious nothing less than 
the danger to be apprehended from their influence and example could ever 
extort at a time when the public authority naturally 4ook6d for support to 
the most respectable of its subjects.” 

Not loss striking than the difference of conduct between the 
Gosains and the more respectable Brahmins, was the difference 
between the conduct of the police and that of the military during 
these occurrences. 

The former divided themselves into two parties, Hindu and 
Musalman, and wherever they were stationed sided with their 
co-religionists against each other instead of combining to preserve 
the peace against all comers. Thus the Hindiis, who were des- 
patched from the Lat to help to defend the Bisheshwar, used all 
their authority to excite the people to retaliation on the Musal- 
mans, and on their way released from the police a number of Hin- 
dus who were being taken to the Kotwali for having joined in the 
disturbance ; and when on the 22nd, two Mahommedaus were mur- 
*dered close to the Thanna, the Hindu constables on duty neither 
interfered nor apprehended the murderers. On the other hand, 
the Musalrnans^ who had been retained at the Ldt and who 
were therefore on guard when their co-religionists returned from 
the igisuccessful attack on the Bisheshwar temple, not only did 
nothing tio stop the sacrilege that at once commenced, 
but refused subsequently to identify any of those concerned. . 
The Kotwal himself was a Musalman, and for his supposed 
complicity with his co-religionists went in danger of his life till he 
resigned his post. 

Tlie soldiers, however, maintained throughout the utmost dis- 
cipline, and, whether Hindu or Mahommedan, i^mained true *to 
tbcir trust of guarding the places of worship of either denomi- 
nation, acting as effectively against their co-religionists as against 
other disturbers of the peace. 

The problem of punishing the rioters remained to be settled, 
and a very difficult one it proved. The Mahommedans it was true 
had commenced the riot, but on the other hand the Hindus had 
exacted a very ample retribution. The latter, howew, when all 
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ivas over^ considered themselves the injured party, and such 
their agitation that the magistrate, Mr. Watson, wrote (October 
SO, 1809). convinced that if some satisfaction is not 

afforded to the Hindus, they will be glad at a fiitiiro period to 
seize a favourable opportunity for completing the destruction of 
the Mabommedan places of worsliip within the limits of their 
holy city.'' 

By the law, as then existing, the sentences passed on the 
offenders would have been dependent on the fatwa of the 
Mabommedan law officers, but as the present trials were some of 
them, those of Mahommedans, who by their law had acted very 
meritoriously in committing the very acts for which they were to 
be tried, and the rest of the prisoners were Hindus in custody for 
killing Mahommedans and defiling their places of worship, the 
usual procedure, Mr. Bird suggested, was inappropriate. The 
Nizamat Adalat, to whom the point was referred, saw, however, no 
reason for dispensing with the customary fatwa. The acting 
Magistrate again protested : 

It cannot escape his Excellency that, although common sense and natural 
justice must view the excesses of both parties as equal otfenccs against the 
public peace, the authority of Government and the welfare of the society, 
still the fundamental principles of the Musalman law are diametrically at 
variance with such a sentiment. That law resting on the assum])tioii of the 
excessive sanctity of the Mahommedan religion and the heresy of all other 
modes of belief, will consider the slightest insult olfered by a Hindu to a 
place of Musal iiau worship as a heinous sacrilege and profanation, wnilo in 
the greatest outrages committed against any object of lliudii su})erstitioD, it 
will see nothing but a laudable attempt at the extirpation of idolatry. 

6. On the line of conduct which Government may adopt upon this deli- 
cate occasion will depend the future peace of the city. ’I'o the impartiality 
of a Hritish administration equally to attend to the >eligious prejudices of 
both jiartien, they look with confidence, but their mutual rauconr towards 
each other may oe collected from the style of the memorials and much more 
from the nature and extent of their respective demands. In this state of 
mutual irritation, the decision of a religious contest by the religion of one 
*of the parties is something more than a matter of form. It cannot but 
appear a total departure from the principles of impartial justice. Govern- 
ment can certainly admit of no compromise with its dignity, nor concede the 
slightest point to either party, but equal justice is due to both and they 
appear entitled to claim the adoption of such measures as may be necessary 

securing a fair t;rial. The power which ()!overnmeut has reserved to itself 
of finally remitting or mitigating the punishment in each particular case 
Will ameliorate the rigour of the Mabommedan law as it nfiects the Hindus, 
but itn operation mil be confined to that sect alone. It does not anticipate 
nor provide for the release of the Musalman aggressors whose crimes in the 
eye of the law are their greatest merit, men whom the expounder of the law 
cannot in his conscience convict, and whom it is impossible, consistently 
with justice, to punish in the teeth of a verdict of acquittal. To administer 

K slice the punishraeut of the Hindus must be remitted because the 
auB cannot be convicted, and thus both classes of criminals escape, 
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.fau<1 no atonement is made by either for the common outrage against public 
V authority.” 

Government eventually dispensed with the and the trials 

were conducted by a special court. 

A more delicate problem was the arrangement of mea- 
sures to prevent similar collisions in the future, for the«two 
religir^s were so closely blended both at the fiisheshwar and^ 
the Kapairnochan that any separation of the two without the 
total exclusion of one or other was impossible. Mr. Watson (the 
magistrate) suggested the following compromise.* With regard 
to the Bisheshwar site, that the Musalmans should be 
restricted to the mosque and terrace appertaining to it, and the 
Hindus be maintained in the exclusive access to the sacred walk 
round the mosque and the Qyanbafi well. With regard to the 
Kapairnochan he advised the exclusion of the Musalmans as both 
more easy and more consonant to justice than the exclusion of the 
Hindus. He .wrote The reputed sanctity of the spot in the eyes 
of the Hindus would not be lost by its exclusive appropriation to 
Musalman devotion, while the everlasting rancour of the Hindus 
would be kept alive by a sense of the profanation to which their 
holy place was exposed^ and a regret at being denied access to it. 
With the Musalmans, on the contrary, no particular sanctity 
attached to the spot. An Eedgah in any other situation would be 
equally an object of resort, and it is only held by the Musalmans 
ill peculiar estimation here as it marks the former ascendency of 
of one religion over the other. When all collision of the two 
sects is obviated at the Bisheshwar mosque and Kapairnochan 
by the seclusion of the Musalmans at the one and their exclusion 
from the other, I anticipate no ground of dispute from the Mus- 
almans retaining entire possession of the minaret mosque called 
by the Hindus Beynee Madhoo and of that at Sheikh Katun Alices 
(or '®tlie , Hindu Kurrut Baseysur). The Hindus have long since 
appropriated another temple to the idol to which the former place 
was originally dedicated, and tiie fountain at the latter which the 
Hindus esteem sacred is an object of devotion to them only one 
day in the year.+ 


* lu this as in other counsel which 
he gave, Mr. Watson was shown by 
Mr. Bird’s subsequent reasoning to 
take a somewhat inadequate view of 
the state of affairs-— P. K. 

t Government bad also enquired 
whether any particular spots had 
ever been set apart for the slaughter 
of kine, and Mr. Watson replied— 


particular spots in the suburbs of 
the city were originally fixed upon 
by Mr. Duncan ^r the slaughter of 
cattle as mentioned in section 68. 
Begulation, XXII. 1795. The re- 
striction has in a lapse of years been 
gradually relaxed and cattle are 
sometimes slaughtered, particularly 
for religious sacrifices, witliiu the. city. 
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This extraordinary advice Mr. Bird wisely opposed. Both^ 
Hindus and Musalmnns had, he said, suffered so severely that 
neither would again molest the other, and he deprecated the per- 
petuation of the memories of the recent collision. This sagacity 
has been vindicated by 60 years of peace between the sects. 
Government adopted his counsels and no alteration whatever was 
jn^iadte ill the original position of the parties. Permission was 
given to both alike to repair damages, and according to tH&ir re- 
spective religious customs each purified their violated altars. The 
Hindus held high ceremonies, and with prayers and Ganges' 
water the fragments of the Lat were restored to their original 
sanctity and reverently buried. The stump was set up on its 
present site, and the veneration paid to the original pillar trans- 
fered to the mutilated relict. 

Meanwhile both Mafaommedans and Hindus had drawn up their 
memorials, — remarkable documents which I consider well worthy 
of publication in exfenso. 

The following is the Memorial of the Hindus. It was drawn 
up at the bouse of Bissiimber Pandit, J and presented by Rattan 
Singh, Rajput, on November 20th 1809. 

“ We, all the Brahmins, Cuttries and persons of Byse and Sooder 
castes, beg to lay before the English a representation of the past, 
present and future, in order that it may be received with mature 
circumspection and our existence as a people preserved. It 
is this — 

We, every sect of the Hindu persuasion, have emigrated from 
all parts of the country to this place, for our religion tells us that 
Casheejee (Benares) is a spot eminent beyond all others for its reli- 
gious purity and a place of worship and adoration. It is here that 


The places selected by Mr. Duncan 
for the purpose on the four sides of 
the city. Cholera Tailaub, Lullapara, 
the old fort and Rewree Tailaub ; and 
it is certainly advisable that the re- 
striction should now he rigidly en- 
forced. An enfringement of the 
Regulation respecting shambles or 
any ‘other of the rules laid down 
in Regulation XXII. of 1795, for 
which no specific peq^alty is declaied, 
1 should of course consider as a mis- 
demeanor punishable by fine and 
imprisonmeut at discretion under 
the general powers vested in the. 
Magistrate. But it would clearly be 
preferable that an express provision 
ehould be made bj constitute into a 


misdemeanor punishable by the Ma- 
istrate the slaughter of cuttle for 
eef in any other than the prescrib- 
ed places, at least openly and with 
the intention of offering a wanton 
violence to the feelings of the Hin- 
dus. If indeed a breach of every 
other rule without a penalty pre- 
scribed in Regulation XXII. 1795, 
was expressly declared punishable as a 
misdemeanor it would be attended 
with advantage. A restriction unsup- 
ported by an adequate penalty on 
the infringement of it is not easily 
enforced.’ 

t R- F. died suddenly in January 
before the trials came uu. 
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# according to the Beyds, Poorans and Shastras, the gods have always 
fixed their residence^ and the Hindu inhabitants of the place 
have invariably performed with sincere hearts ^oir devotiou 
ablution and worship to the four Deymuto (Divinities), viz., Seree 
Bisseysur jeo,> The Ganges, Unpoorna jeo’, and Kaul Bjiy- 
roo,^ Koolust hum jeo. According to the tenets of the Beyds, 
PooraiK, and Shasters, we Hindus have thus acted from tl^ 
creation and are still fixed in our true faith. 

After the destruction of the power of the Hindu Rajahs a 
Mahommedan Government ruled for many centuries, and this place 
was subject to the Royal Authority at Delhi, ^ Noife of the Musal- 
man Emperors interfered with our places of worship till the reigij 
of Aurungzebe Alumgeer, whose rigid zeal leading him for the 
sake of his rcligon to injure in no slight degree the Hindu places 
of worship ; he began to introduce bis own system by engrafting 
it on the temples of the Hindus. 

When he cjfmc to Benares, considering ( as it would seem ) the 
places of our Deymuto as pure and august, he erected a mosque 
on the site of the Temple of Bisseysur. As kings in their divine 
wisdom are mindful of religion, he knew that the supplications of 
those who err are acceptable only from places like these, and ho 
laid the foundation of his mosques on the ruins of many of the 
Hindu temples. As ho was a powerful and mighty monarch wo 
from necessity submitted with patience. 

“ The anger of a mendicant retorts upon himself/' 

The Musalmans have now violated our religion. The story is 
this— 

On Monday, the 16th of Cooar, corresponding with the 28th Sha- 
ban 1217 fussily (9th of October 1809), many of the Hindus of 
Benares went to make their offerings at Cuppeeladhara® to the manes 
of their deceased relatives, a duty incumbent on those whom tho 
departed have left beldnd. On that day the Musalmans slaugh- 
tered a cow in Mehullah Naugnauih ^ It so happened that 
Luheyra (a worker in Lac) was on the spot ; seeing this outrage he 
mentioned it to the Riittun Singh Choiidry, who told it to his father. 
Ruttun Singh perceived that in concealing it the Hindu religion 
must be suppressed. Ten or twelve creditable persons went to the 
Kotwal of the city. They did not meet witlr the Kotwal of the 
city, and told the story of the slaughter of the cow to the Kotwals 

^ and ® contiguous to each other cou from the city, 
near the centre of the city. {h)^Naugnautk, Under the juris- , 

* The Lat of lihyroo in the sub- diction of the subordinate Police 
urbs. which has been destroyed. ^Chuhootra of Cazee Muudee with- 
(a)—.Cuppeeldhara.^^\i\\Aied in *in the city. This Mohullah is chiefly 
Perghunnah Cutteyr on the other inhabited by Miisalman julaharsi 
side of the Bill uaKullfth, about three * 
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Alootsuddee who wrote to the Thanawollah, and the person whd^ 
slaughtered the cow was apprehended. The Kotwal released him, 
expressed disp^^^asure at the persons who made the complaint and 
paid it no attention. We determined amongst ourselves that; as 
ilie court was then closed, a petition shotild be presented to the 
^Huzoor after the Bijjaee Dussmee and Burriip Millaiip, which 
liappened on Thursday, 26th of Cooar, corresponding wiJh 9th 
Rumzaun 1217 (19th October 1809) were passed. On the day 
following, namely, Friday, the 27th (20th October), the sufFeed 
bafs (weavers), at the instigation of the principal Musalraans, 
assembling in ,a body went to the Mt of Bhyroonauth jee 
made a disturbance; beat the J ogees of the Lat, rooted out a 
chowra (stand) which contained a Toolsee tree as also the idol 
of Hunooman, &c., defiled the whole of the place and committed 
outrages, which it is highly indecorous consistent with our 
religion to mention. After these improprieties had been com- 
mitted they returned to their homes. In the evening several 
Hindus went according to their usual custom to pay their devo- 
tions at the place and saw that the whole was filth, that the 
idols were broken and the place of worship entirely spoilt. They 
asked the Jogees who were there, who had spoilt the place ? 
The Jogees related circumstantially what had passed. The Hindu 
overwhelmed with grief, distracted with astonishment, and pained 
to the quick, returned back. On reaching home they deliberated 
thus among themselves. We were seeking justice for the 
slaughter of a cow : this other flower has blown."' 

It was then night, and they rose and exclaimed Doohaye" in 
every Mohullak. They poured forth their complaint and vocifer- 
ated. ‘‘Oh! Hindus, in this way have the Musalmans been before- 
hand in oppression, but everjj Hindu who is true to bis faith unite 
in the morning surround the Lat of Bhyroojee and sec the violence 
which the Musalmans have done.” On the morning of S{*.tunlay, 
the 28th Cooar (21st of October), the Hindus accordingly began 
t(f assemble and met to the number of two or three hundred with 
grief and lamentation. On receiving intelligence of this the 
Kotwal came on horseback to the spot with 200 Chuprassies 
and Sawars and required the Hindus to disperse. Fearful of 
their, honour many of them took their way to the city, and the 
Kotwal took liis seat on the Chubhootra at the L&t and sent 
word for a fewof the Hindus to come to him, and that he would 
hear what they had to represent. They obeyed the order of the 
. Hakim, and Ruttun Singh Choudry and others, altogether four per- 
sor 8, went to the Kotwal, who without making any enquiries took 
them vyith him to the Thanah ai Cazee M undree and heat them. 
As thousands of Musalmans were assembled in the Imainbarra, 
and* the Hindfts, with exception of Ruttun Singh, &c,, to the 
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niufkbcr of two hundred remained, they began to pelt each other. 
In this mutual attack part of the Jauly of the Iinambarra was 
broken and our Deymuto (Divinities) received some ii^ury. The 
Kotwal on hearing this immediately came to the spot, gave notice 
by proclamation that not a man of the Hindus should remain, 
turned out the chuprassies, posted a guard of Musalman peons/ 
and gave i^to be understood that the Musalmans were going to 
the temple of Bisseysur jeo and would commit violence there. 
On hearing this, the Hindus reflecting, that from the former 
neglect, the images of their Deymutto had been broken and rooted 
out, in order that a similar outrage might not be committed at the 
Bisseysur, and injury heaped upon injury, all at once ran off and 
reached the Bisseysur. The Musalmans finding the pI.Mce clear 
Wire glad to avail themselves of the opportunity it afforded. At 
this period Zeynoo, a mochee (shoemaker and saddler) who keeps 
a shop in the Bliyroonauth bazaar, Seikh Hussein of Tilliah 
nullah, an attends«ut on the prince, Shureef Moghul, in the service 
of His Koyal Highness, and Cazee Dunna joined the mob which 
was headed by Dost Mahomed, Hingun Chijjoo, Cootub, Fauzil 
Bailee, Dhunsee, Noor Mahomed, Khan Mahomed, Peearee, Hus- 
sein, Domui), Ohehauboodeen (13 persons) and other Mehtoos 
of Aodhdpoora, and with the support and advice of the principal 
persons of their persua.sioD, they commenced a disturbance. They 
accordingly collected large quantities of food, oil and dammer, and 
having rubbed the Lat from the top to the bottom with spirits 
and gun-powder, set fire to the whole, and bhishtees who came 
fuoin different quarters' sprinkled the pillar with water. It has 
been ascertained that the Lat notwithstanding all these attempts, 
did not fall till they sprinkled it with the blood of a cow anddier 
young, which they got from a haugh and dragged, tied by the 
neck, to the spot. On this outrage tfie chucker on the Bljyroo 
Lat jee* spuju round and tumbled and the Lat burst and fell to 
tlie ground. They cast the cow which they had slaughtered into 
the tank of Kapilmochun wliich is near the Lat and completely < 
defiled it. Such was the persecution imposed by a set of noorbeafs 
(Weavers) of mean extraction at the instigation of the Mtisal- 
mans of rank and a tyranny unknown to Aurungzebe Aliimgeer 
himself was practised by this vulgar race. ^ 

We, the Hindus; being informed of what had happened went all 
night from bouse to house vociferating, exclaiming, and beating our 
l)reasts till it was day. It was (a morning which for us was like 
to the last day) on Sunday, the 29th of Cooar, 22nd October, 
that the flame of dissension had become general, and the principal 
persons amongst the Hindus as Brahmins, bankers, and others 
felt alarm as to what might be the pleasure of Qod and what 
was to happen. When this was known to tlie English,* 
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Mr. Bird immediately came ^ith other geutlemeh, and day and 
night labouring to restore order and safety to the city and to pacify 
the Hinduft*^ went about from ward to ward and from temple 
to temple. 

The Brahmins, Pundits and 10 sects of Gosains ; the Rajpoots 
Gungapootras and Ghauties, 36 castes of Hindus^ bad seated 
themselves on the bank of the Ganges, and with a tw%i days’ fast 
supplicated the Creator of the world for redress. Thousands of 
them had abstained from food altogether, when Mr. Bird, being 
informed of the penance they had imposed on thciuvselves, went in 
clemency and. compassion to console them, and with assurances of 
redress and justice desired them to break their fast and eat ; all 
obeying the order rose and ate their food. The doors of the 
Bisseysur, Unpoorna, Caulbhyroo and all the shops in the bazaar 
were shut ; after satisfying the people man by man ho had them 
opened, got all to take food, and told them to present a statement 
of their grievances to him in writing. 

Be regretted that there was so much to lament and deprecate, 
and observed that such things had perhaps never before occurred, 
but desired us to rest satisfied that justice would be done us and 
attention paid to our wishes. We conformed to his direction and 
agreed to submit a statement in writing, which wc now present 
accordingly with the following views. 

From the personal bigotry of Aurungzebe Alumgeer, mosques 
were erected on the site of our place of worship; the four 
principal are * Bisseysur and Gyaubaffi + Kirrit Baseysur ; 
f Bindho or Beynee Madho ; § Caul Bhyro Koolustluim. That 
emperor in his zeal introduced his religion in common with ours 
at these places. 

It is prayed that thesp may be restored to us for the purposes 
of our worship ; and we Hindus, by the favor of the English, con- 
firmed as heretofore in the exercise of our religou, that we may 


* The old retuple at. Bisseysur ou 
the ruins of which the present mosque 
was erected in the reign of Auruug- 
zebe Alumgeer. Part of this temple 
was left which projects from the 
back of the mosque. The present 
temple of Bisseysur is contiguous 
to the mosque Upd separated ii'om it 
only by a compound wall. 

t A small mosque built in the 
reign of Mahomed Shah is situated 
here. There is a fountain in the 
centre of the same architecture 
as the mosque. On tlie anniyersary 
of the ShiViJf Uattree (I3lh of Pha- 


gooii) the whole body of Hindus 
visit this fountain for the purpose 
of pooja in common with the other 
sacred places. 

§ The mosque with the famous mi- 
narets is erected here. The present 
temple of the idol is at a abort dis- 
tance to the eastward of the mosque. 

4. The L^t which has been des- 
troyed. The ground about which 
was taken for the Eedgah and other 
religious purposes by the Musal- 
nians under the Mahommedau Gov- 
ernment. 
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pray* for the eternal prosperity of the EnglisI) and the mutual 
(litllrences which night and day subsist in regard to those places^ 
be adjusted. ^ 

That the Musalmans be not allowed to come to the places of 
worship, or to kill cows, or for recreation and pleasure to pass 
along the roads frequented by the Hindus in order that by this* 
method a ^ne may be distinctly drawn between us. You are 
yourself the distributor of justice and are acquainted with the 
Bheyds Foorauns and Shaster. Let such measures be adopted as 
may fix and confirm the Hindu religion, establish a certain rule 
in future and a<yust all differences. , 

The English Company, may its prosperity be perpetual, as the 
sovereign of Hindoostan, give ear to the complaint of us who 
are poor and helpless. If the Musalmans enjoy strength and 
])ower for war and combat, let them look to the Caaba and 
Curbulla the true places of their worship. It is but lately, as all 
the world knows, tjiat a sect of their own, the Mohaubies attacked 
the Caaba, made a general massacre in their holy city, rooted up 
the tombs and monuments of their prophets and their imams, 
and plundering property by crores, carried it off as spoil. Allee 
INukee Khan, the vakeel of the late Ibrahim Allee Khan, resided 
there with his family and with his women and children was put 
, to death. Let them go there and wage war with the destroyer 
of their race, let them seek retribution for the blood of their own 
tribe, and in support of their faith kill the enemies and 
murderers of their brethren and be killed themselves. The 
fajne of their attachment to their faith will be thus spread 
throughout the world, and they may restore their dilapidated 
tombs and Imambarrahs. By their constant dissensions with us 
poor creatures they vainly injure their own hopes in the next 
world, and only harass us. You are the ruling power, put a stop to 
this viotence. By the favour of Bisseysur jee, you are the supporter 
of the poor and subduer of the oppressive ; punish the oppressors 
for this outrage to prevent similar oppression hereafter, and 
leave them not with the power of persecuting. The violence 
sustained at the hands of these short-sighted Musalmans was 
not once practised under the administration of the Mahommedan 
Emperor. It has occurred under the Government^ of the English 
Company renowned for its active goodness. It is known that in 
other parts of Hiudostan no security is afforded ;« the people 
of Gujr^it, the Dekhan and elsewhere, sensible of the security 
afforded here and of the British regard for justice flock to this 

E lace by hundreds of thousands, and with the utmost confidence 
ring with them their families and property and find rest. Even 
now that we suffer injury and hardship from the outrage which 
has beeu committed, we implore Providence to preserve n;he British* 
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name and cliaracter and put the enemies of the Governthent 
to disgrace and sliaiiie*'\ 


The following is the “humble Memorial of the whole body of 
Miisalmans to His Lordship/’ It was presented on November 
27th, 1809. 

The country of Hindoostan has for many centurisi been the 
seat of the true faith. The city of Benares, a small spot thereof, 
was held sacred by the Hindus. As they were all resigned to the 
faith, and true to their sovereign, they met with tolerance and con- 
tinued to exercise the needful rites pertaining to their religion. 
From the time of the late Nawab, Sufder Jung, when the province 
was granted to the Hindu chieftains, they also submitted to Mahoin- 
nicdaiiism. Since the accession of the English Government both 
parties have enjoyed the free exercise of their respective religious 
opinions, and the administration of justice, especially in criminal 
matters, has been regulated by the holy (Mahomrnedan) law. 

The rebellious, murderous and riotous conduct of Rajpoots of the 
Moluillahs of Daranuggnr, Peeree and Hurha at the period of the 
expulsion of Cheit Singh, and in the time of Mr. Thomas Graham, 
in conjunction with an inspector who personated the Bhao, and in 
the time of Mr. Markham when they got the Noorbaafs (weavers) 
to join their party, is universally known. It was the same in Vazier • 
Alice’s riot, when the Rajpoots of these Mohullahs raised in the 
course of a puhir (3 hours English) several thousand men for 
his support, and the city was preserved only from massacre and 
plunder by the timely arrival of the Government troops. It 
was these Rajpoots also who filled the city with baunkas and 
intestine broils. 

The practice of killingfCattle for beef has been habitual from 
the first dawn of Mahommedanism in the city. It was not hindered 
or prohibited, though the province of Benares was held»ond govern- 
ed by Hindu chiefs. Even at Madho Dass' garden, which is with- 
in the circle of the Unturgurhee, as long as the English resided 
there it was constantly done, and nobody thought of forbidding it. 

For three years the Dusseyrah and Mohurrum occurred at 
the same period with each other; Mr. Duncan restrained the 
Hindus from celebrating the festival of the Dusseyrah till the 

• The abovS ^memorial was drawn 30 BrahtnanSy Mahrattas, 19 ; Nau- 
out in Sanscrit, Bbaka and Persian” gurs,39 ; Quugapootras 22; Chowbeys 
and WAS signed by 5,675 persons, 362 and Ti wares, 11; Saursoots, 19; 
of whom were persons of note. Bank- Bangi^Mes, 19; Chuttries, 32; Gosains, 
iug houses of Brahmins, Chuttries, 132. Neither the Benares Hajah 
Byse and Soodra castes, 39 ; ” Bazau- nor any of his relatives signed the 
zUs (sellers of cloth) and Kooiruttee, memorial 
Mahaujana df Lahore and Mooltan, 
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Mbhurrum was over, by which arrangement peace and quiet were 
jjfreserved. Wliilst that gentleman was in power, there was a Mah- 
ratta who wished to appropriate a part of the compqpnd of the 
mosque of Bebee Banjey: the Musalmans met and remon- 
strated. An affray ensued in which an idol was destroyed ; the 
Bajpoots assembled to breed a riot, and it ended in Mr. Duncap 
preventing the Mahratta from erecting the building he proposed, 
and Mr. Xumsden, to render the public authority complete, punish- 
ed those who appeared to have been instrumental to the disturb- 
ance. For three years the Hooiy and Mohurrum happened to- 
gether. By the arrangement made by Mr. Stuart for preventing 
dancing and the other festivities common on the fdirmer occasion 
the Hindus were restrained during the Mohurrum, and tranquillity 
was preserved. 

The injury which the faithful have now suffered at the hands 
of the Gosains, Rajpoots and other Hindus, who, in violation 
of established rules and in direct subversion of public order 
and authority, *liave sacked the houses of several hundred inno- 
cent persons and massacred many, is fully known to the 
presence. For the purpose, however, of obtaining justice, we beg 
to submit a distinct narration of what the Musalmans have 
suffered. 

In the suburbs to the eastward of the city of Benares, within 
the compouud of an Eedgab, stood a pillar (Laut) of considerable 
antiquity which the Musalmans suppose to have been the 
structure of Feroze Shah, like the pillar (Laut) at Allahabad, 
^Dehli and other places, and which the Hindoos state to have been 
^erected by their own forefathers. But, be that as it may, it was 
not as an object of their worship entitled to any great veneration 
like the temples of Bisseysur and Bhyronauth ; for no account 
of this pillar is to be found in any* of their orthodox books. 
The style of worship of the Hindus is this, wherever they find set 
up (a pillar) they call it, at the incitement of their priests, a place 
of their worship, and after sometime has elapsed they consider. 
It as a place of worship of the highest sanctity. The be^t is that 
about two and twenty years ago some Hindoos corrupted Meer 
Khyraut Allec, the Mutwali (superintendent), of the Jumma 
Musjid of Alumgeer, commonly called the Bisseysur mosque, and 
pretending that Bisseysur had concealed himsfelf in the well, 
they began to worship the well,^ and shared the offerings with 
the Mutwali. In the same way they worship with the utmost 
faith a stone fountainj" in the compound of the mosque at the 

* Called Gecanbafee or Oyaunuafee state to have been erected on the 
in the Hindu memorial. site of Kirrit Bisseysur. The mosque 

t ft is this mosque and fountain appears from the inscriptions on it to 
which the Hindoos in their memorial have been built by ^orders of tjio 
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bouse of Sheik Hautim Allee in Mohullah Daranugur. So abo 
'was the Laut of Feroze Shah converted by them into the Lau!; 
of Bhyroo and the lower order of Hindus worshipped it. 

A Laut Was erected by Mr. Boddum at Oya it is just now only 
a thing for the pilgrims to revere and the priests to make money 
of ; but when all the persons who are acquainted with the fact 
are dead it will be honored with the name of Mahdeo or Brahma^ 
It is just so at Benares. The mosques which are biiilc by Au- 
rungzebe are called by the Hindus one, the mosque of Bisseysur 
and another the mosque i Madho Roy. For some years the 
lower classes of Hindoos and Mussulmans have annually cele- 
brated the marriage of the Laut, and have divided the otferings 
between them. Near the Laut of the Eedgah there is a peepul 
tree, and under this tree the Hindus put some idols and made 
it a place of their idolatry. 

When the Musalmans gathered together for the purposes of pray- 
er attheEed, &c., the Brahmins on the spot remove the idols. If 
there happened to be any which could not be conveniently taken 
away they were carefully concealed with grass. The faithful on the 
day of the Eed used to perform the sacrifice there and never 
met with any interruption from the Hindoos. It is not long ago 
that under a tree, the Brahmins spoken of put a tiled chopper to 
shade an idol and called it a place of worship. The Musalmans 
objected to it at the time, and brought their complaint before the 
Adaulut ; but it so happened that it was never determined, and 
the tiled chopper was not destroyed. The Hindoos, considering this 
as a victory, proceeded to greater enormities, and they last year, on 
one of the days of the Dusseyrah, put a Ram Luchmun into the' 
mimber (pulpit) of the Eedgah ; went through ceremonies of that, 
fasted, trampled the place in their shoes, and spit about it. This 
year they were for three days guilty of the same disrespect ; but the 
Musalmans reverence the Government, said nothing,! and 
allowed it to lay over for a formal complaint to the Court. In 
every sense the Hindoos are the original aggressors. Besides all 
this, a Naugur lately collected a number of bricks and stones for 
the purpose of making a stone temple within the compound of 
the Eedgah. The Musalmans objected, but the Hindoos paid no 
attention to their remonstrances, and the materials collected by 
the Naugur are atill on the spot. The Noorbeafs (Musalman 
weavers) who came as usual to Friday prayer at the Eedgah after 

Emperor Mahomed Shah at the soli- entrance to his house is through the 
citation of Moofti Nooroollah in the door of the compound of the mosque, 
year 1077 Hijree, on the ruins of a % The . mosque with the famous 
Bhootkhana (temple of idolatry), the minarets named Biudho Madboo in 
last Sheikh Hautim Allee was a lineal the Hindu memorial 
descendant of MoofiiJSooroollah ; the 
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prayers, were over, consulted about the complaint that was to bo 
made respecting the erection of the temple. 

The Hindoos say that some of them committed indjgnities such 
as removing the tooUee tree, &c. If this be true, the crime was 
certainly not of a very heinous nature ; and had the Hindoos 
complained of it to the regular authority the offenders would hav^ 
been pui^shed. It is for the punishment of offenders, and that 
people i^y not take vengeance on each other, that courts are 
established. Several Hindoos, in opposition to this established rule 
of Government, assembled at night, proceeded to the Eedgab, and 
broke the door of the Mimber. Though this itself was a flagrant 
outrage they did not stop here. In the morning they assembled 
in a riotous manner at the Laut assaulted and stoned a Syud travel- 
ler who was reading the Koran till they had nearly deprived 
him of life, and tearing the holy Koran to pieces scattered it 
about the road, when the Kotival arrived and by mild exhortation 
succeeded in dispersing them. Notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the Kotwal the Hindoos again assembled at the Laut, insult- 
ed people as they passed along, proceeded to the Imamharrah 
in the vicinity of the Laut, and tore the pall [ghilauf)to pieces, 
broke and destroyed the frill work (jauly) of the doorways, and 
stone chubootmhs, the lanterns, the consecrated Kuddum Shurreef* 
and Punjab Shurreef f and a great mfiny tombs. A party of them 
afterwards proceeded with mischievous intent, towards the Durgah 
of the Punjab Shurreef, which is to the westward of the city.J 
On the occurrence of this event a rabble assembled, moved to- 
wards the temple of Bisseysur, which is situated in the city. 
They were attacked near Oayaghat by the Hindoos, and one man 
was killed and several wounded. These low people (who are not 
of a description to bear arms) finding that they had not the power 
to proceed further into the city retreated, and, rallying at the 
Laut of tile Eedgah, in return for the indignities committed at 
the Imatn'barruh, &c., destroyed the Laut. When this was known 
the acting magistrate again came in person with a party of officers , 
and Hindoo troops, took measures for the general safety, posted 
guards in different places, and gave assurances of justice to both 
parties. The Noorbeafs (weavers) who were assembled at the 
Imamharrah for its protection, did as they were directed, and re- 
turned to their homes. The court was still 0{fieQ to complaint 
but not a man of the Hindoos chose to avail himself of it and 
they prepared for riot. The Rajpoots of the MohuJlahs of Peeree, 
Hurha, Darranuggur, Cazee Mundee, Bhardawajee Tola, Publam 


* An impression of the Prophet’s AUee on a stone, 
foot on a marble slab. % At the Fatimuuo. 

t Au impression of the hand o£ 
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Ghat^ &c., and the Gosains and other disorderly persons among 
the Hindoos in every Mohullahs, urged on by Sustee, Budl^o 
Bamdeab Lalchund and other officers of police, during the whole 
night incited the people in every street and lane to insurrection 
and made them swear by their religion that it was grievous, and 
(hat every man would leave his home and take vengeance on 
the Musalmans/^ Influenced by this incitement and oath, they 
poured forth in troops and gangs and filled the cit^ with de- 
solation and plunder ; every man whom they met was murdered. 

The Imambarrah was re-attacked by a band who sacked and 
pillaged it of sacred relics which cannot be regained. Its build- 
ings were pulled down and burnt with the property they contain- 
ed. 

The blood of a hog was sprinkled in the Imambarrah and they 
massacred some travellers. They burnt the private dwellings of 
the Noorbaafs and despoiled them of their property. They exposed 
women ; some women and children they put to death, and cut 
others down with swords. Many innocent men who took no part 
whatever in the disturbance were killed and wounded by the 
Hindoos and pillaged of their property. 

The like atrocities were committed by the Hindoos at the 
Boyal Jumma Musjid in Mohallah Bisseysur, by Are and sword. 
The mosque was ravaged^ the minarets were thrown down ; 
property was plundered and burnt; the buildings louiid the 
mosque were reduced to ashes ; the artisans who inhabited them 
were deprived of life, and the child of the Mutwali (super- 
intendent) of the mosque was wounded, though his life was saved 
by a Brahmin who was rewarded for the act. 

They pulled down and destroyed upwards of 60 Miisjids and 
broke up hundreds of tombs ; every man whom they met with a 
beard they took for a •Musalman and killed. The Gosains 
sacked hundreds of private dwellings ; when they had taken up 
the property they set fire to the buildings, and every one found in 
^ them they slew. They ran about in armed bodies for the purpose 
of murder and plunder, and a large party of them went to pull 
down the Punjab Shurreef and the Prince’s Muzzar to the west- 
ward of the city. At this juncture the acting magistrate 
arrived with troops; they fired and a Bajpoot of Peeree 
who headed the mob was killed. The rioters went off 
with the body, and wherever they happened to find the 
house of d . butcher, tailor, bhistee or other Musalmau 
tradesman they plundered and set fire to it. The acting magis- 
trate and military officers engaged in suppressing the disturbance 
were purposely misled by the Hindu chuprassies and informers, 
and some of them gave intelligence to the rioters, who by that 
means were^ enabled to take a different route. The principal 
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JUusalmacs, from respect; to the Government, kept their doors 
# closed and remained quiet ; though matters got to that length 
that the rioters spread a report that the Prince had poisoned 
himself, and the Hindus reversing the real state of things 
informed the English that the Musalmans had committed 
violence. Every poor and helpless person whom they met in ^the 
streets they killed or wounded. A faquir, who was quite blind, 
had hil^ nose cut off. Like robbers they stript the jewels from 
the persons of the women. From their acts it seems clear that 
the Hindus, under a pretended regard for their religion, were in 
reality resolved, from worldly avarice, to murder and rob the Mus- 
salmans. They reduced many hundreds of houses to ashes 
and gained for themselves many lakhs of rupees. If in support of 
their religon they sought vengeance the destruction of the Imam- 
barrah, which they bad already accomplished, was complete ; 
if their object was the effusion of blood, they would have directed 
their havoc and slaughter against those who had destroyed the 
Laut and not* have plundered and robbed the whole body of 
Musalmans in the city who had no connection whatever in the 
licentiousness of the persons who aimed at its destruction. They 
murdered the innocent, though the Noorbaafs and other Musal- 
mans, after witnessing the injury done to the Imambarrab, with the 
exception to the destruction of the Laut (which was in fact not 
an object of Hindu worship, and at all events be it what it might 
it was common to both parties) did not extend the hand of rapine 
to their impure property. The murderous excesses therefore 
which were committed by the Hindus can be attributed only to 
' a lust for robbery and plunder : some of the Hindus also took 
that opportunity of gratifying their private resentment and killed 
and wounded each other. 

Dissension has ever subsisted between the Hindus and Musal- 
maui^; public order is maintained by the wisdom of the rulera 

Let it be first seen to which of the two parties the aggression is 
attributable, which of the two have been always obedient and faitlj- 
ful to the Government, and which rebellious. 2nd. — Let it be ascer- 
tained which party kept up the disturbance and stood out against 
Government, in the attempt to suppress it. 8rd. — By what ^rty 
all the atrocious acts of violence were committed. 4tb.*— What 
number of persons on the part of the Musalmans and what 
number of the Hindus were killed and wounded, and in what 
mode and under what circumstances. 

5 th. How many houses were burnt, to what party they be- 
longed, and what property was plundered. 6th. How many 
Musjids were injured, ' and what number of Hindoo temples 
destroyed. 

7ih. How many tombs were broken up and i^ what Mo^uL 
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lahs. 8tb. which of the parties constantly go armed and are hahit^ 
ual breakers of the peace. 9th. On wiiich side men of rank^ 
and conseque^ice afforded their aid and support. 10th. which 
party was aided, and on what side were the minds of the people 
inflamed by the public ofScers of Government. 

,11 tl). ^Mien the lower order of Musalinans put fire to the 
Laut, there were Hindoos also ; how it happened that ihev did not 
extinguish the fire and preserve the Lant from destruction, for it 
is inconceivable that persons who were strong enough to rel)ei 
against the authority of Government, to put to death hundreds 
of innocent persons, to destroy the Imambarrah and hundreds 
of tombs and rcTyal Musjids, to burn^ plunder and pillage private 
dwellings, and to oppose the Government troops, should be too 
weak to preserve a principal place of worship from tlie ravages 
of hundred or couple of hundred unarmed men ? 12th. Let it be 
observed that this dispute arose without the city, between the 
Hindoos and Noorbaafs of Audhopore, the latter of whom were 
accused of breaking up a toolsee tree, &c. ilut the Hindoos mas- 
sacred and plundered the Musalmans of the whole city, many of 
whom kept their homes and some of them were travellers who 
had no participation in the matter, and bad not even heard of 
it. There is no crime in the eye of tlie law so great as massaci-e 
and arson. We, who are the sufferers, have no refuge except un- 
der the shadow of justice and our wrongs have not yet been 
redressed. 

It is therefore prayed that the memorial of us sufferers, who 
from the period of the Company's accession have been obedient, 
and loyal subjects be laid before the Government, ever ready to ' 
redress our wrongs, and there is no doubt that on a review 
of the facts above recited, the persons who destroyed the 
Laut will be punished and the Rajpoots, Gosains, JN augurs 
Jautees, and other Hindoo sects and others who indiscrimiiKitely 
robbed and massacred the whole body of Musalmans,*' destroy- 
ed Musjids and tombs, and offered a violation to our religion 
which it never before suffered, will be rendered liable to punish- 
ment and Kissas, and that exemplary notice will be taken of the 
dishonor cast upon the Musalmans who had no concern whatever 
in the dispute. It is prayed that the ancient Musjids and the 
tombs, and the STacred places which have been broken down 
and burnt, be rebuilt and repaired from the property of the op- 
pressors and plunderers, their aiders and abettors ; and that restitu- 
tion for the loss of sacred relics, and the pillage of private property 
in the city, which is consonant to justice and the established rules 
of Government, be awarded to^. us; for the known equity of the 
British Government which we have ever experienced affords the 
fullest confidqnce that on the occurrence of events so replete with 
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iniquity, more than ordinary solicitude, in promoting the ends of 
justice and punishing the guilty will mark the deliberative 
wisdom of Government, that the spots within ih^preciucts of 
Musjids which the Hindoos, contrary to fact pretend to call their 
places of worship, such as the well * of the mosque of Alumgeer, 
the house f of Sheikh Hatim Allee, with compound of the Eed- 
gah, wiy^ the Laut | of Feroz Shah ; and, which from the avarice 
of the i^orant Mutwalee of the faithful they have for some time 
frequented for the purpose of Poojay be prohibited to them, in 
order that a stop may be put to the dissensions ' which must 
constantly arise from participation of the Hindoos. , 

16th ^'Showaul 1224 Hijree”, corresponding with 25th No- 
vember 1809." 

The above memorial was presented by Mir Torab Ali and 
signed by 7^4 persons, 105 of whom were accounted individuals 
of note. 

♦ Called in the Hindoo memorial t Ditto. Kirrit Busseysur. 
Gianbaafee. t Ditto. Caul Bhyro Koolusthum. 

PHIL. ROJ3INSON. 



Am. V.— the valley op THE INN. 

1.— The Emoadin. 

A MONO tbe sanatoria of Europe few have had a more rapid 
growth or have attained greater popularity than the Upper 
Eogadin. When one recals the throng of visitors who annually 
crowd its hotels one would hesitate to offer a description of a 
place apparently so widely known if one were not sure that 
there are many to whom the names of even its head-quarters^ 
St. Moritz and Pontresina are unfamiliar. It is beyond question, 
one of the most invigorating of European sanatoria and as its dry 
and bracing air is specially beneficial to those who have felt the 
ill-effects of a damp and relaxing climate, some account of it may 
not be unwelcome in a Calcutta periodical. 

The name “ Engadin is applied to the Swiss or upper portion 
of the valley of the Inn, which lies within the canton Qraubun- 
den (Orisons) and has a length of about 65 miles (18-19 stunde). 
Its height above the sea varies from 5,940 feet at the Maloja to 
3,342 feet at Martinsbrlick. It is shut in by formidable mountains, 
but these have been pierced by no less than seven excellent post 
roads.. Three of these start from Chur and are the most con- 
venient for travellers from England as Chur can be reached from 
London, vid Ostend and Basel, in 36 hours. 

Chur, the Curia Rhcstorum of the Romans, well repays the 
traveller who halts in it for a few days. It is a quaint old town 
hanging on the hill sides at the mouth of the Flessur and over- 
looking the broad valley of the Rhine. It is a Protestant town 
but the upper part, the Acropolis, as we may call it, is Catholic. 
This is surrounded by a wall, within which stand the Cafriiedral 
and the Bishop’s Palace. This cathedral has a special interest for 
Englishmen from its association with the British King Lucius, 
after whom it is named and who was murdered near Chur by the 
heathen of his day and afterwards canonized. His sister Emerita 
shared the same fate and received the same honours. The church 
dates from the eighth century and contains many objects of in- 
terest. It is moreover in charge of an enthusiastic sacristan, an 
excellent guide, who regards his work as custodian of so many 
treasures as a holy duty.'’ In the sacristy are, amongst other 
documents, charters bearing the signatures of Charlemagne and 
his son's, and some fragments of silk of the time of Justinian. 
The choir is of singular construction, resting upon arches, which 
spring from a single central column. In it is a finely carved 
wood high altar, on which amongst others are statues of English, 
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SCotcli, atul Irish missionary saints. Angelica Kauffinann was 
horn at Cimr aiicl there is hero a picture from her hand painted 
when a more girl. There are oilier pictures hy Cran«ch, Holbein, 
and Durer. In the south aisle is a fine porphyry tomb, executed 
under the personal direction of irs occupant Bishop Ortlieb von 
Brandis (1491?). Recnml^ent upon it is his stately figure in stole 
find mitrj|^ His face, which recals that of our Elizabeth, is re- 
markably handsome, the keen-eut features bear no impress of 
pietism or of sensuality ; they are those of an aristocratic' Pagan* 
One could imagine that with somewhat less of license in his 
words he gave instructions as fastidious as those with which his 
Bight Reverend Brother ordered his tomb in St. Pfaxdd. In the 
same aisle are several Moorish arches, which are possibly not 
so unaccountable as the good Sacristan thinks if a recent writer 
on tlie Engadin is correct (Dr. F. M. Ludwig), who supposes 
that Pen tresina is a corruption of Pons Saracen inland that this 
points to a Moorish oceupatioiK These are a few of the curio- 
sities of the Church of St. Lucius; those who are inclined for 
a pilgrimage to his chapel shouhl ascend the wooded hrilside 
on the right bank of the Plcssur where, if by nothing else, they 
will be rewarded by a fine view. 

The three roads which lead from Chur into the Engadin are the 
iTiilier, the Albiila and the Fluola. On them diligences ply daily 
and private carriages are also always to be hired in which the 
jouriiey can l;o made leisurely and with more comfort. The 
Julior and the Albuhi are identical as far as Lenz. Hero the 
AIhula diverges to tlic left and passing through tiie wonderful 
(lefilo of the Berguu Stein enters the Engadin at PonW. The 
Julier route descends to Tiefenkasteii, welUiiamed the Deep Cnstle, 
whore the ascentHtowards the Julier Pass commences. This road 
ilates from very ancient times ; on the silmmit of its pass there are 
two pillars of grey granite, which are commonly believed to be 
milestones of Roman origin, though another tradition says that 
they are tho remains of an altar to the Keltic god JAI, The** 
Julier is undoubtedly tho finest approach to the Engadin on 
account of the magnificent view of the valley obtained from it. 
By it and by the Aibiila, St. Moritz may be reached in some twelve 
hours. Instead of taking the direct road from Ciiur to Tiefeukas- 
ten many travellers prefer to make a detour to TlTnsis and the Via 
Mala, and from Thusis to cross the imposing Schyn Pass and 
rt'join the Julier or Albula at Tiefenkasten. • 

The Fliiela route is the shortest between Chur and the Engadin ; 
it passes tb rough Davos, a sanatorium in higli repute for consump- 
tive patients, U) Sus. 

On tlie opposite side of the valley two roads lead from tho 
south, the Bernina which affords magnificent snow, views and 
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runs from Tirano in the Valteline to Pontresina and Samade'n, 
and the Ofener Pass road which traverses a district of the wildeso 
scenery froirt-Mdran, hy the Munster Thai to Zernetz, A sixth 
road leads from Chiavenna through Bergell to the extraordinary 
Maloja Pass and enters the Eugadin at its head. It joins the 
post road which runs through the length of the valley to Martins- 
hrlick where it meets the military road from the F^nstermiiz 
Pass and Tirol, the seventh place of ingress to the Engadin. 

The Engadin is divided into Upper and Lower, each having its 
local Government and each its distinctive natural features. The 
Upper Engadin is flat, with an average width of a mile and a 
half. In it, between the Maloja and 3t. Moritz, lies a chain of 
lakes of peculiar beauty of color. Their deep clear waters have 
the mingling greens and blues of peacock plumage, and redeem 
by their wonderful tints a landscape otherwise too stern to charm. 
The surrounding mountains are extremely desolate ; with the ex- 
ception of Piz Margna, they are too steep to allow the snow to 
rest, on their seamed and barren sides. Fir forests gird their feet 
and struggle in narrowing columns, w^arped by the bitter winds, 
towards their summits ; maimed and stunted they testify to the 
severity of winters which arc popularly estimated as of nine months 
duration. In these forests is a large number of the rare arva 
{pinvs €emhrd)f the red-wooded arctic pine, with grey-green foliage 
and large' nut-yielding cones. Except the hardier pines and firs 
there are no trees and there is no cultivation. Tradition says 
indeed that a cherry once ripened in a garden at Cam pfer and 
we ourselves have seen a potato patch near the same sheltered 
village ; but these must have been exceptional favours of excep- 
tional years. ^J'he season for visitors lasts through the summer 
from the middle of June to the middle of September. It is a 
short summer, but it compensates for its brevity by intensifying 
its charms of fair weather and floral beauty. Nature has ifothing 
more delicate and more profuse than her Alpine flower-world. 
Ill July the high pastures are enamelled with a thousand starry 
eyes ; woods and rocks are vivid with the inimitable blue of 
gentians or the powdered pink of the Alpine rose ; each brook 
has its forget-me-nots ; a host of dainty flowers bloom and charm 
where but a few weeks past lay heavily the infertile snow. The 
summer cljmatc is delightful, especially up to ten or eleven o'clock, 
when there is rarely any wind ; the dry pure air with its edge 
of morning ffeshness is mest exhilarating; a bright sun which 
does not blind and a clear sky without glare are in luxurious 
contrast both to London and ilengal. Between ten and eleven 
a daily recurring wind begins to blow up or down the valley, sub- 
siding aflei* a few hours. When it comes from the glaciers and 
suo'Y-ficld.i if the Mah j'l it is so keen that few ncw-comcrs can 
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l^ar exposure to it ; it is, however, said to be an important factor 
in producing the singularly dry air of the Engadin. Meteorolo- 
gical observations show an unusually high annual a^ierage of fine 
days. Our experience of St. Moritz, in this year (1876) is that 
in the first five weeks of our stay we had one morning of snow 
and two of rain— -the afternoons and all the other days being 
.pcrfectl^clear and fine. 

It is remarkable that at so great an elevation and in a region 
so unproductive as the Upper Engadin, there should be numerous 
villages. In the sixteen miles above St. Moritz there are five ; 
Campfer, which being well sheltered, is a favourite place for 
lengthened residence ; Silva Plana, a busy posting town at the 
foot of the Julier Pass ; Sils Baselgia (the church village) and 
Sils Maria, the latter charmingly situated in the mouth of the 
glacier-encircled Fex-yalley and Cadlag, a poor and weather-beaten 
village, near which the Inn enters the Engadin. Besides theso 
there are several hamlets, Surlej, half ruined by the overflow of 
its torrent ; Isofa, well -named from its lonely situation, and the 
group of houses at the summit of the Maloja Pass. Below St. 
Moritz again, in the broad level valley, is a close series of pros- 
perous villages. First come Cresta and Cellerina separated only 
by a small bat troublesome brook. In them is seen genuine 
Engadin architecture, the houses are large with thick walls and 
deep-set small windows, usually guarded by ancient and curiously 
wrought iron gratings. On several are seen the arms we are so 
frequently to meet again in our Engadin wanderings, of the 
principal Graubiinden families, Planta and Salis. Many window 
sills are gay with flowers, the most generally cultivated being a 
fine pink carnation ; for these villages aro considerably lower 
and much more sheltered than St, Moritz. Near Cellerina the 
Inn receives from the Bernina district a strong stream, the Flatz, 
grey •and heavy with the mud of a great glacier region and it 
loses for ever the limpidity and azure tints of its upper stream. 
The next village is Samaden, the head quarters of the Uppea 
Engadin, wealthy and well-built, with a population of a little 
under seven hundred. Looking back from it there is a splendid 
view into the Flatz valley, and through its tributary valleys 
of Roseg and Morteratsch to the gigantic ice-peaks of the 
Bernina. In the middle distance rises Pontr^ina, less bracing 
than St. Moritz but surpassing it in the magnificence of its 
outlook. The foreground is prosaic — a level expanse of pas- 
ture interspersed by patches of stony or swampy ground and 
traversed by the high. banks of two canals in which are^ 
strained the unruly Inn and Flajz. Below Samaden again is 
Bevers at the mouth of a deep valley characterised by its still 
air and oppressive solitude ; by its broad patches of ta|jll moukshopd 
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and of gorgeous orange arnica.* Six miles lower is a group of 
three villages^ within call of each other ; Poute, said to have 
the most ine!^ement climate of the Eugadiu, is noted as being the 
tirst place where Protestantism was preached in the valley, and 
as being the scene of a battle between the French and Austrians 
iu 1799, which was fought for six hours in snow six feet deep; 
Campo Vusto or Camogask and Madulein, overlooked^ by the 
ruins of the fortress Guardavall, concerning the destruction of 
which a romantic legend is preserved. To these succeed Zuz 
and Scaufs — the last village visible from St. Moritz and the 
ninth within the space of thirteen miles. 

Most of the villages 1 have enumerated have their tale of 
summer visitors, some of them indeed seem to exist only for the 
reception of guests. The most frequented are St. Moritz and 
Poiitresina each having its special clientblc ; a roughly drawu 
line separating their visitors into invalids and mountaineers. 
St. Moritz, on account of its mineral springs and exceptionally 
bracing air, is par excellence a sanatorium ; Pontresina, from its 
position, a centre for Alpine excursions. The village of St. Moritz 
occupies a remarkable situation in being higher than the summit 
of the Maloja Pass. It is a heterogeneous collection of old 
crowded houses and spacious new hotels atid pensions. St. 
Moritz Hath is some 280 feet lower than the village ; some people 
describe it as built in a swamp but this is incorrect allliough it 
is on the flat bottom of the valley at the level of tlie lake. 
Three huge and many smaller hotels and pensions receive its 
crowd of “cure-makers," the Kurhaus being almost exclusively 
frequented by cuiitiueiital foreigners, the others being used by 
numerous English. 

Tlie mineral w'aters of St. Moritz are of old repute ; the first 
mention of the now so-called old spring is found in the writings 
of Paracelsus, who appears to have visited and examined it 
between 1525 and 1535. It is, however, only within the last 
dialf century that their present high tide of guests has set towards 
the Engadin and its springs. The waters resemble excellent 
seltzer water, and are very agreeable fur drinking and for bathing. 
Their characteristic ingredients are carbonic acid and iron ; they 
are said to be second only to Schwalbach in the degree of I heir 
iron impregnation. Early in the morning, by half-past six, 
the square iu front of the Kurhaus is a scene of great activity, 
as this is thee best time for making the “ cure " and the best 
way of doing it is to alternate a glass of water with a brisk walk 

* The petaeaiitry have much faith jump they nibble the Arnica plant 
iu the liealiug virtues of this ]>laiit ; us an antidote against possible strains 
they say that the chatiiois have also, and bruises, 
and that bcfoie atteiupimg a Jung 
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of ten minutes ; the duration of the process depending on medical 
orders. A band plays, the post comes in, there is much cheerful 
chat, and carriages and omnibuses pour in from adjacent villages 
bringing visitors to perform their morning duties. Drinking 
is followed by bathing, an enjoyable sedative to which the only 
drawback is tlie cotfin^ike aspect of the bath in which tl^ 
patient literally enclosed. It might be expected that the 
sight or so many people engaged in improving their health 
would be melancholy and dispiriting; as a matter of fact few 
of the presumed invalids look ill, and one is spared the pathetic 
sights which sadden visitors to Davos, or to Buxton. Judging 
from appearances there are few cure-maker^ ^ afflicted by 
severe illness, but many who are overworked and exhausted by 
mental or physical strain. For these the Eugadiu is an admir- 
able physician. There are however two classes of people whom it 
does iiot suit — those who suffer from heart-disease and those who 
have the misfortune to be unusually stout. 

The society of* the Kurhaus, which is chiefly German, is sociable 
and genial ; aoMes danaantca are held twice a week, there nro 
not unfrequently professional concerts and other public entertaiu- 
incnts, and there are always among the 300 guests many excellent 
amateur musicians, who are willing to contribute to the general 
enjoyment. Of any other hotels in St. Moritz I have no expe- 
rience ; the Kulm in the village has an excellent reputation, but 
of all it must be said that they are not places iu which to ecouo- 
inise. 

After a lengthened stay at an altitude so great as that of St. 
*Moritz (6,087 feet) it is unadvisable to descend rapidly to a much 
lower level, lu any one of several pleasant half-way houses, such 
as Poschiavo on the Bernina and Mlihlen on the Julier, a halt 
of a few days can be agreeably made,* but the most enjoyable 
mctlu^l of avoiding a too sudden change of climate is to travel 
slowly doUVn the Inn valley to Innsbruck, a route especially 
suited to returning Anglo-Indians who intend to embark at Venice. • 
The distance, some 150 miles, can bo accomplished by carriage in 
three days, but if the Engadin has done its work of restoration 
well, the best plan is to walk, a plan rendered feasible to even 
moderate pedestrians by the frequent succession of villages in 
each of which there is a, at least decent, post inuft 

There is always some romance associated with flowing water ; 
there is a special charm in watching the growth* of a stream 
whose tributaries hasten to it from high hanging glaciers, from 
lonely tarns, and from the sqilitiules of the many folded hills.” 
The route from the Upper Ehgadin to Innsbruck has this charm, 
it follows the Inn from its infancy in the barren highlands of the 
Maioja to the fertile flelds and strong sticam of its If wci valley, 
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tlirougli a descent of 3,000 ft*ct; a descent whicli entails great 
variety in vegetation, in the occupations of the people and in the 
character of^heir dwelling-places. It leads us across the sharply 
defined line between the llepublicanism and tenacious Protes- 
tantism of the Engadiu and the fervent loyalty and equally 
tenacious Catholicism gf the Tirol. The scenery is beautiful 
throughout; the post roads are excellent, and there are Jn many 
places good village roads which can be taken in preference on 
account of their greater directness or beauty. The Engadinors 
speak Romansch, a dialect which has considerable affinity with 
Italian, but roost of the younger people speak or understand 
German. In the Tirol, German, sometimes awkwardly disguised 
by provincialisms, is universal. 

The Inn is an adopted child in the valley which becomes its 
homo and in which it makes its appearance by dashing itself, 
a mere brooklet, over a precipice. Its birthplace is the small 
lakeLongbino, difficult of access and remarkable as sendiiig forth 
three streams to three different seas, the Inn wLicfii flows with the 
Danube to the Black Sea, a second which joins the Adda and 
flows to the Adriatic, and a third which flows with the Ober- 
halbstein tributary of the Rhine to the German Ocean. Within 
the first 16 miles of its course in the Engadin the Inn drains 
the four lakes already described, of Sils, Silvaplana. Campfer and 
St. Moritz, quitting the last by a picturesque fall. As far as 
Zuz its course is through broad and level meadows, but here 
the character of the scenery changes, the valley narrows and 
deepens, road and river sink into a fir-covered ravine, passing 
a group of houses which see no sun during three winter months, 
and shaded gullies where in September at the river s level still lies 
last year's snow. In the Lower Engadin, which is entered a little 
below Zuz, the villages are for the most part delightfully situated 
on sunny mountain shoulders and are connected by a village road 
running along the heights, 'when as is usual, the post road keeps 
^ the river side. The boundary between the Upper and Lower 
Engadin is a stream near Cinuschel, crossed by a bridge Puntauta 
(pons altus). It is said that when the Eugadiuers became 
Protestants, and wished to put away from them the symbols of 
their old faith, those living in this neighbourhood discussed 
the propriety of oelliug their pictures, images, &c, but decided that 
what was evil for them was evil for all and consequently tlirew 
their degraded, treasures from the Puntauta into the stream below. 

Following the river the next place of interest is Zeruetz, built 
in a triangle at the junction of the Inn and the Spol. The Spol 
is a tumultuous aud mischievous stream, which, pouring down 
from the Ofencr Pass, doubles the volume of the Inn. Zeruetz, 
Jik^ many a Swiss village, lias been burnt down more than once! 
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It*is still only half rebuilt after a lire in 1872, by which the church 
send a castle of the Plaiita family were almost the only buildings 
uninjured. Our inn here was rather primitive; a gis^idstone on 
the first floor and a ladder to reach the second are probably 
temporary arrangements, but the immediate neigbourhood of 
the hayloft to the best rooms is a permanent institution. THq 
landlady ^ould speak no German and consequently could not 
understand our congratulations on the preservation from the fire 
of her curious old homespun house linen,, embroidered with 
red cotton and trimmed with lace of local manufacture — some 
of it dated 1834 Certainly if philology had not demolished the 
Towner of Babel it must long ago have fallen und^ the weight 
of the objurgations of travellers ! 

From Zernetz to Siis, in the early morning, the road is charm- 
ing, pleasant with the perfume of pines, and gay with scarlet 
barberries. It passes near a secluded valley known as Baldirou's 
Sclibicht, from its having been used as a place of refuge by fugitives 
from the persecution of the Austrian General, Baldiron, who seems 
to have acquired iu the Engadin a reputation for crueby equal 
to that of Claverhoiise in Scotland. At Siis, the valley opens 
and is broken by low hills, planted with potatoes, barley and rye. 

The grain was just ripe when we passed ; the fields were cheer- 
ful with groups of' workers ; the oxen loosed from the carts were 
hrow'sing the hedgerows in charge of children too young for any 
other service than to prevent furtive snatches at the scanty 
harvest ; babies slept in tire shade, and small boys and girls 
laughed and tumbled unchecked and in safety in dangerous places. 
Professor Theobald, a writer cordially recommended to all visitors 
to tiro Engadin, tells a good story of the wifely consideration of a 
lady of Siis, In 1555 there was here a destructive flood, I)y which 
the river bridge was carried away. At the moment of its fall 
the \^fe of a minister of the Swiss Reformed Church, named 
Cambell was in the act of crossing. She stood for some time on 
a broken beam, witness of the efforts made by her husband and • 
friends for her rescue. Seeing that there was no hope of their 
success, with practical self-possession she loosed her keys from her 
girdle, flung them across the torrent to her husband, and was 
shortly afterwards carried away with the remnant of the bridge. 

To Siis succeed three charmingly situated* villages, Lavia 
(Laviiiium) Guarda and Ardetz (Ardea) ; two of which are said 
to owe tlieir origin and names to Roman colonists# ‘Immediately 
on leaving Ardetz the road enters what we judged the most beau- 
tiful part of the l)cautiful Engadin. The lateral ranges retire; 
the valley is filled by high hills, ^some covered by well-grown 
larch-w’oods, otlicrs yellow with ripened grain or green with rich 
pasture ; one is crested by Scliloss Tarasp ; on a lyigh platctqi 
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arc tlio wliile lionscs of sunny Vulpcra ; the river is lost in its 
deep channel \ the wliole is bounded by liuge mountains, som/) 
snowy, otliQfs grey and barren^ in two places pierced by tributary 
valleys, the woody Val Plafna and the dark cleft of Val Clemigia. 
The traveller is not long allowed to enjoy this sunny landscape, 
(Jown hastens the road into a chill shade by the river, and for 
several miles, keeps him in the noise of its grey rapids, only letting 
him escape when he has passed the sunless Kurhaus or Tarasp, 
which niched between the road and the river is almost as dismal 
a residence as the supremely dismal Bad Pfeifers. It is neverthe- 
less much frequented on account of its mineral springs. The two 
principal soui!ices are named after the British saints, honoured at 
Chur, Lucius and Emerita. J( is not unusual for persons who 
have been drinking the waters of St. Moritz to complete their 
cure and break their descent at Bad Tarasp. 

Two miles below the Kurhaus is Schuls, the chief town of the 
lower Engadin, enjoying from its upper portion a splendid view. 
In the valley bottom, on a high rock, is the church, a plain build- 
ing standing in an untended grave-yard, crowded with unnamed 
graves. The only mound which bears any record is the burial 
place of a visitor, a Scotchman. This enclosure is of historical 
interest ; the people of Schuls tell with pride that their ancestors, 
men and women, valiantly defended it against thq. Austrians, and 
tlms for some time kept a far sni)crior force in clicck, Sunday 
in Schuls is a thorough holiday. At St. Moritz field work is con- 
tinued on Sunday, possibly because the labourers are Catholics 
from the Valteline whose first care is to finish their contract work 
and return liome. Sunday morning in Schuls showed empty fields 
and a general appearance of holiday ; a large congregation, the 
women almost all dressed in black, thronged to the church ; in the 
afterrjoon the market square and the numerous benches set ‘‘out- 
of-doors” in the streets were filled by gossipping groups o** pros- 
perous well-dressed peasants. Schuls receives a large "iiumher of 
summer visitors ; and as on paie toujours, must endure amongst 
its simple village houses the eyesores of two over-grown many- 
storied hotels and of an astonishing seven-storied Bakerei. 

A quaint old inn, Zum Piz Chiampatrch still remains for dis- 
creet travellers who speak German and like to know something of 
Schuls and its p(?ople at first hand. Its host, Herr Konz, is well- 
informed and obliging; he is the bead of the local guides and 
can give all in,l*ormation about the numerous beautiful and in- 
teresting excursions of the neighbourhood. Part of bis lioiiso, now 
disused as a residence, is of historic interest. From a small square 
hole, serving as a window, an old Swiss fired at Baldiroii as he 
came down with his adjutants" from sacking Fettan. “If I kill 
him ” Jie had said, I do God s ^YUlk.” But Baidu on wore arm- 
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oar bedeath liis clothes, off ivhicli the hall glanced and left him 
ynhurt to take a barbarous revenge on the unfortunate old patriot 
who had so misinterpreted the designs of Providence.^ 

There are near Schuls several welUsituated villages, the resort 
of those who wish to drink the Tarasp waters and to avoid the 
Kuihaus. Amongst these the most attractive on account of the 
beaut}' of its outlook is Fettan, three miles higher in the valley 
than Sclitls and several hundred feet iiigher above the sea, on the 
left slope of the Inn valley. Its air is bracing and it has fair 
accommodation for a limited number of visitors. Between it and 
Bchuls, under a hillock recognizable by its scorched vegetation, 
are several small apertures through which free carbonic acid is 
emitted. The quantity varies, being greatest in winter ; we per- 
ceived none in the summer, but there were signs of its presence, 
a dead mouse in one of tiie apertures and some fragments of 
charred paper, this last a relic of the experiments of former visitors. 
The neighbourhood of Schuls is rich in such Duusthdldc, and in 
the variety and number of its mineral springs, one resembling 
in flavour the excellent seltzer of St. Moritz. 

In the 20 miles wo have yet to traverse from Sclmls to the 
Austrian frontier, at Martinsbruck, there are sevenil villages, but 
most of tliern lie out of sight on the middle heights. The road 
which loads through them is, on account of its freer situation, pro- 
bably preferable to the secluded post road. Martinsbruck is a mere 
group of custom houses with a small inn. It stands at the 
mouth of the stupendous gorge of Finstermiinz, the cliffs of 
which here approach so near as to leave passage only for the 
river. For this reason perhaps or perhaps for some strategical 
purpose, tlie liigh road is not continued through the gorge, hut 
crossing the Inn into the Tirol winds up a steep hillside for 
at least, an hour, and quits the Inn valley. It descends itnme- 
diatel> into that of the Stillen Bach, and passes through Nauders, 
whence it tlirns again to the Inn valley in such a manner that 
one may say it forms two sides of a triangle of which the Fins- , 
teriniinz gorge is the base and Nauders the apex.* 

Before leaving the Engadin I must say a few words about its 
couiteous and hospitable people. They are with the exception 
of the villagers of Tarasp, members of tbo Reformed Church ; 
elementary education is universal, and school jttteudance to the 
age of 15 compulsory; they are well-to-do, and there are no 
beggars in the whole length of the valley with the j^^iception of a 
few stray foreigners. In the Upper Engadin (and perhaps also 

* Foot passengers who are hi haste visable for those who have time to 
can take the indifferent foot-path inaivc the d6tnnr to Nauders and the 
which leads from Martiusbriick direct FuisleruiUnz Ptiss. 
through the gorge, but this is not ud- ^ 
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in tlie Lower) it is common for the young men to seek their fdr- 
tune as confectioners, liqueur and chocolate makers, cooks, etc., and 
also in hig^r situations ; but they always return to their native 
valley when they have acquired a competency. This accounts for 
the large number of comfortable and well-built houses, in villages, 
y/hich offer no apparent opportunity for mOney-making. I'lie 
Engadiners have been self-governed since 14f28-1436, tjije period 
of the formation of the Grey League (Qrau Bund). Although, 
the Canton Graubunden has belonged to Switzerland since 1803 
it was not until 1848 that the 26 small republics of which 
it was composed merged their independence in the central 
Swiss Governrtfient. Judging from their newspapers one would 
say that its people are still extremely jealous of interference 
in their local aflfaris. The general impression left by our stay 
amongst the Engadiners is that they are an honourable and 
courteous people, simple in their tastes and untroubled by extra- 
vagant ideals of worldly success. Their lives appear contented 
and hard-working, and they seem able in spite of Ihe many rigours 
of their mountain climate to compass a considerable amount 
of domestic comfort. 

II THE UPPER INN VALLEY. 

At Martinsbrlick the valley of the Inn loses its name of 
Engadiu and is known as the Inn Thai. As we cross tho divid- 
ing bridge we are advised by the imperial eagle and the cruci- 
fix tliat we have left Republicanism and Protestantism behind. 
Nauders, the first Tirolese village, is a busy posting place ; 
lying ns it does at the junction of several much frequented 
roads. From it starts the Stelvio Pass road, leading into Italy 
over the highest of alb Alpine driving passes ; and the road 
to Meraii and Botzeii in the south Tirol. We saw it full - of the 
hurry and bustle of a sheep fair, which was taking phicc within 
a walled enclosure and furnished many an episode amusing to a 
spectator, by the difficulty of separating individual animals from 
tlm flock and of inducing them to repair to their new abodes. 
In several cases this was only effected when (it was generally) 
a \\oman carried off her refractory purchase in her arms. Here, 
as in all TirolVsse villages we passed later, frescoes of saints 
are common on the outer walls of houses and churches ; and 
not seldom a crucifix is cjnspicuous by its sizo and position in 
the inn-parlour. Robertson of Brighton remarks on this subject 
that he never observed that tho presence of the crucifix had 
any solemnizing effect on the, occupants of the room. It would 
be strange if it had in a country where the image of suffering 
is so conslaiilly before the eye that its actual portraiture of 
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pfEtia and its symbolism of redemption lose all meaning. 
J)evout as the Tirolese peasantry undoubtedly is, waj^side shrines 
and household crucihxes do not seem its chosen placej^ for prayer. 
It is rare to observe any one kneeling at citlier or showing any 
reverence in passing. At a village inn near Landeck there is 
a curious illustration of tiie incongruity which superstitious 
of holy ^ings may produce. Over the door is a grotesque sign 
of two nacchanalian griffins, drinking and dancing, which is 
surmounted by a picture of the Madonna and child of more tlian 
usual refinement of expression and execution. I may mention, 
while on this subject, a curious wayside chapel between Silz 
and Zirl. It is erected in honour of St. Apollonia, a martyr 
portrayed as having her teeth torn out with impossibly large 
pincers. Within the railing which protects the picture lie ou 
a bracket or are suspended by strings from its edge, a quantity of 
teeth. A Tirolese girl, with a shade of affronted suspicion at 
our question, informed us that these were votive offerings from 
sufferers who ha'd been cured of tooth-ache by praying at this 
sbriric. In the Tirol we passed many rude pictured memorials 
of accidents, erected with a frequency which speaks clearly of 
the dangers of a mountainous country. Under the representatiou 
of the manner of death are inscribed the name, age, &c., of the 
victim with a request for the prayers of the charitable, Oa 
so many, numerous wayfarers have written their names that 
one supplies a reason for what would otherwise be a .ilesecration 
and guesses that they have said the requested Ave or Vater 
Unser, and wish to leave a memorandum for the priest whose 
'duty it is to make up the purgatorial account of the victim. 
These memorials record death by falling stones or trees, by 
floods, by falls from precipices, &c., &c, A singularly large number 
commemorate the death by the roadside of persons struck by 
paraljisis or apoplexy (Schlag-fluss.) 

It is a* magiiificeut walk tlirough the Finstennunz Pass ; 
the road — a broad military causeway — after crossing the mountain • 
basin in which Nauders lies, enters a fortified cleft, through 
which the Stilfen Bach leaps down to join the Inn, and emerges 
without descending into the Inn Thai, at a height from which 
herdsmen and cows in the river meadows look like toys ; 
opposite tower the grim peaks of Mount Moftdin, and to the 
right rises perpendicularly the great cliff on whose face tlie 
road is hewn. There is a beautifully situated group of houses 
towards the end of the pass, called Hoch Fiustermuuz, from 
which one looks back through the gorge and sees again the 
mountains and glaciers of the lower Engadin. Near this point 
we had our first experience of the incomprehensibility of rural 
Tirolese Qerman. We addressed a number of questions to 
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old, a very old, toilworn woman who responded with a flooxl 
of words as though she loved gossip and had been solitary for a 
week. We <Mianked her and passed on. What did she say ? ” 
asked one. Did you not understand?*' “No.** Nor I. I 
hoped you did." 

, A few miles lower, the valley opens and the scenery notwith- 
standing a greater irregularity in the mountain forms vghich are 
here often fantastic, becomes less desolate. There are fields of 
rye and barley, not only in the valley but on what must be weary 
heiglits to climb ; cleared patches among the highest fir-woods, 
cheerful and home-like places, surrounding sociable groups of 
chalets. Each small “ hill-station" has its chapel, the larger and 
lower ones which reach to the dignity of hamlets or villages have 
frequently a church with the graceful and slender wooden spire, 
coloured crimson which forms such a picturesque feature in 
Tirolese landscapes. Lovers of unmitigated solitude will of 
course disagree with the opinion that these dwelling-places are for 
every reason, welcome. Artistically regarded they certainly give 
variety of form and colour and are in themselves picturesque. 
The ideas of the interwoven life of a community which they sug- 
gest vivify the inanimate landscape ; to realize this one needs 
only after admiring the situation of (e. f/.) Ladis niched among 
rocks in the shadow of Schloss Landegg, replace it in fancy by the 
few square yards it covers, as they were in their earlier solitude. 
The spot would attract no attention, included in the somewhat 
vague description of an indefinite number of miles of bill and 
valley, “ beautiful scenery.*' Apart from its suggestive situation 
under the walls of an ancient stronghold, Ladis in common with 
all such high and safely niched villages has another interest. 
It stands as a sign of conquest in man's unequal struggle with 
nature. In a country whtire so many difficulties must he grap- 
pled with, it is clieeriog to see some overthrown ; a ‘ Sunny 
shoulder, cleared of the smaller stones and rocks, laboriously 
shaped into terraces to withstand the wash of heavy rains, and in 
return yielding pasture or corn land, or a turbulent stream led 
quietly through a strong masonry canal instead of spreading 
destruction over many an acre ; or an unstable slope fixed by the 
clinging roots of trees which serve too as bulwarks against 
avalanches. Alt' such sights are eloquent of an unremitting 
struggle in which man sometimes wins. The bare pine trunks 
inverted in the track of an avalanche, the niined cottages near the 
torrent, and the stone-strewn fields show that he is often worsted. 
Little wonder that an ignorant people ehouid seek supernatural 
protection and cover their fields with crosses and shrines, but much 
wonder that they have so long preserved faith in their efficacy I 
Delow the Fiusterraunz defile, there is a meadow path to Pfunds, 
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a* path wliich must be charming when in shade. Tlie Inn valley 
is only thoroughly enjoyable by early risers who get their day s 
march over before the heat of the day, for the heat i^ often exces- 
sive and tliere is little shade. The next good-sized village to Pfunds 
is Tosens, so named from the rapids of the river ; and as we 
saw it a peaceful place in spite of its brawling waters. It was evey- 
jng, tlj^cows Avere all housed except one belated and self-lament- 
ing creature which kept her mistress waiting and calling on the 
door-step, — the curd was pacing before his comfortable house and 
well-stocked garden, breviary in hand waiting till the vesper bell 
should have rung in his evening congregation, and groups of gos- 
sips dotted the grassy roadside, presumably on theiiTway to church. 
AW the Tirolese villages, as in the Engadin, have an appearance 
of comfort and well-being. Their roomy houses, large gardens, 
and the absence of anything like grinding poverty, force one to 
think with humiliation of what could be said of a succession of 
English villages. One of the pleasant features both of Tirolese 
and Swiss life is the good understanding that subsists between the 
people and their domestic animals. Horses and cattle are Avell- 
fed and kept, and seem endowed with more intelligence than their 
brethren in other countries. When one sees the handsome oxen 
or sensible-faced cows, harnessed in the humane fashions prevalent 
in the valley of the Inn, one wonders if it would bo possible to 
reform Fir Baksh. The Tirolese seems even a better mode than 
the Swiss, in so far as by the use of a well-padded collar, fastened 
at the peak by a buckle and strap, it puts the strain on the shoul- 
ders and removes it from the head ; certainly the animal looks 
'more comfortable without the heavy head yoke and seems to show 
by tossing its head that it is proud of its brass studded harness. 

Tirolese men have the reputation of being somewhat idle and 
of preferring the desultory life of spdrtsmeu to the toilsome life 
of agciculturisfs ; certainly if it were safe to generalize from our 
experience we should say that tlie women do more than their share 
of field labour. No task seems too heavy for them. I retain a* 
vivid image of one Avoman, who Avould have made an admirable 
model fur Millet. She was tail and yelloAV-haired, dressed in the 
common short ungraceful skirt of thick blue stufif : with bare feet, 
which sank deep into the neAvIy dug earth ; she wielded her rake 
with an energy, which irresistibly suggested, at Iftast Avhen one saw 
her anxious face, that she had to hurry home to cook the family 
dinner. Millet Avould have depicted the inroads macle by too hard 
labour on her still youthful beauty as he would also have depicted 
the wreck of many another graceful form, crippled and premature- * 
ly aged by exposure and over-AVork Jn Tirolese meadows. 

Below Tosens come Bied and Fnitz, and above them on the 
heights Ladis and the bathing establishment of Obladis, the b^st 
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in the Tirol ; then the entrance to the Kaunser Thai is passed 
and its temptations to leave the direct road and explore 
its pleasant^. village-strewn Alps audits head of glacier-striped 
mountains are left behind. The valley narrows and becomes a 
mere defile, crossed at its entrance by the historic Pontlazer 
IJrucke. This bridge has twice been the scene of a battle between 
the Tirolese and Bavarians in 1703 and 1809, in both of \^bich the 
former were completely successful. Sir Walter Scott gives a gra- 
phic account of the last and most important of these. The Bavari- 
ans were coming from Landeck towards Prutz by a road which, for 
a full hour before reaching the bridge, runs at a considerable 
height above the river, on the face of a precipitous cliff. On this 
cliff, near the bridge, the Tirolese under Hofer had posted them- 
selves, had piled up heaps of stones, loose earth and trees at its 
edge and had fixed them with ropes. The Bavarian advance 
guard was allowed to pass unmolested to Prutz : the main body 
deceived by this entered the defile. The first warning of the pre- 
sence of the Tirolese was given by a question, asked high above their 
heads, “Is it time?** ‘‘No." Then there was silence and the 
Bavarians marched onwards to the Poiitlazer Bridge. Then the 
silence was again broken by the order “ Let go in the name of the 
Holy Trinity." The ropes wore loosed, down thundered the avalan- 
che of ddbris and crushed or swept in the river nearly two-thiids 
of the Bavarian force. The few who escaped were at the mercy 
of the Tirolese marksmen posted on the opposite side of the liver, 
and the general with the advance guard being surrounded at Prutz 
was compelled to surrender. Thus the whole army of 1,400 men 
fell into the hands of the patriots. 

The stretch of road through the gorge below the Pontlazer 
Briicke is shadeless and toilsome ; one gladly forgets its discom- 
forts and its terrible associations in the fine view across the Inn 
of fertile Alps and sunny hamlets, and of the grey peaks of 
Paseyrspitze which close the valley towards Landeck. 

I Landeck is a delightful little town, smiling over a broad expanse 
of maize and pasture, in spite of the frowns of Paseyrspitze. 
A castle looks down on it, Schloss Landeck, now serving as a 
residence for several poor families, some of whom were reduced 
to poverty by the ravages of a flood. The Inn valley is be- 
sprinkled with calstles, perched in situations such that one suspects 
with King James in another country that their builders were 
thieves at heart. Of all the defiant and aggressive strongholds 1 
have seen the small grey castle of Schroflensteiu is the most defiant 
and aggressive, although it consists of little more than a single tower. 
It stands on a high pointed rock over against Schloss Landeck, at 
an angle of Paseyrspitze whence it can overlook three roads. There 
is.no visible means of approach, indeed we were told that it is now 
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in&ocessible. The mere sight of it starts trains of sensational 
incidents even in an unimaginative spectator ; it would make the 
fortune of an exhausted novelist, for it and its %tuation are 
groundwork for a harrowing plot. 

In the neighbourhood of Laiideck and perhaps elsewhere in the 
Tirol, there still take place wrestling matches in which a thick ring, 
s\cestus,^ used as a weapon. The victor is rewarded with a plume 
of blackcock feathers, which he wears in his hat ; to have been 
the victor in one of these contests is considered a high distinction. 
Ln ndeck lias a pilgrimage church founded in memory of the restor- 
ation of two lost children to their parents by the interposition 
of the Madonna. A picture and inscription affixed to a fir in 
the churchyard commemorate the remarkable event. The story 
goes that the father and mother, good pious people, went out 
one day, leaving their boy and girl at home, and that on their return 
the children were not to be found. The parents ran to their 
neiglibours and searched the wood, but in vain. After many 
hours of fruitless wandering they came upon a small image of 
tlie Madonna nailed to the trunk of a tree ; they threw themselves 
before it and entrusted further search to her. Hardly had they 
done so when a wolf and a bear issued from the wood, each 
carrying a child in its mouth, and as the picture shows, courteously 
laid tlicm down at the foot of the tree before the astonished 
parents. So the church of Our Lady of Landeck came to be 
founded and the roads to be enlivened by hands of pilgrims. 
We met one such, of 15 or 20 young men and women, all provided 
with large knapsacks and all dressed in a Tirolese constiime of 
which the broad hat was the distinctive feature.- They marched 
quickly past us, to the rhythm of a chant or invocation, which 
by its monotony and tone recalled the song of the palkee-wallah. 

A visit to the churchyard made ifs conclude that the sunny 
Landepck must exercise some evil influence on its children. 
It is full*of tiny grave-mounds, and at least one grave stone 
showed a long list of deaths in early childhood. Of course we had» 
seen enough in the Inn valley to make us wonder that any 
children are left to grow up in it. They cannot he born wise: 
then why do they not roll over the dangerous precipices on which 
they play or fall into the river as so many a man has done? But 
Landeck is not specially dangerous and its chWdren have a re- 
markable appearance of beauty and health. W’e made enquiry 
of the talkative waitress at the Black Eagle.*' ‘‘Jlealthy ? yes! 
certainly, Laiuhck is healthy." The grave stone with the name 
“ Muller and so many ciiildren’s names. That is the postmaster's 
** stone, he is always named Muller p,nd the stone has belonged to 

three postmasters." Our remaining suspicion of the air of 
Landeck vanished before a closer inspection, which disclosed to ps 
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tlie Tirokse custrom of raising a short mound only, even on the grave 
of a grown-iip person. 

At Landrck we found ourselves in a slight difficulty with our 
luggage. This nuisance to pedestrians can be safely consigned to 
n. Swiss diligence and tins we had done. At Nauders wo had 
with some trouble persuaded tho driver of the Stellwageri to 
convey it to Landeck. The Stellwagen is a cheap and lofty 
oiiinihiis which looks as though it had borrowed its wheels. 
It is not a tempting vehicle, though it is much used. At Lan- 
deck a new line of Stellwagen begins, a private undertaking, 
and the driver o)>jcc ted to carry our luggage though he was willing 
to take it and lis. The imperial and royal post does not carry 
large boxes. Help was vaguely suggested by the boots, who thought 
that it was possible a Fuhrmanii (carrier) would come, to-day 
or to-morrow, or certainly wilhiu a few days, and may be he Avould 
carry tlio luggage to Innsbruck. So we waited not unwillingly 
and strolled up the Rosanna Thai and observed the quaint and 
pious observances of the people. The Fuhrmann came, after only 
a day's delay, a hond carter, concerning himself with baggage 
only ; but then his open cart need not, like the Stellwagen, offer a 
b:ibe to tempt passengers into its uncomfortable depths. 

The walk from Landeck to Irnst is one of the most beautiful 
of the valley, and if I were not convinced of the inutility of 
raptures to convey an impn-ssion of its charms, I should he 
tempted to fall into tliem. But I refrain, and merely mention 
that there arc in it two distinguisliing points ; the great cliff from 
which Schloss Kronburg looks back to Schroffenstein and the 
sharp cone’ of tlie Tschurgnnt which from afar excites one's 
curiosity by its isolated appearance, secmiiig as it does to form 
no part of the lateral ranges of the valley, 

Imst, situated a short distance up the Giirgel Thai, is a centre 
for many mountain excursions. It is an old town, having received 
its charter in l2cS2. It was once noted for its trade in canaries, 
a delicate article of commerce for such a stern locality. It has 
now two paper factories, one of which was opened by an English- 
man, and a high school is being built. It has 2,23G iuhahitants 
and is the chief place of a’judicial district containing 10,561 
inhabitants ; it is the head-quarters of the district administration, 
of the district cotuts, of a diaconate and has a capuchin monastery. 
Will it be credited that o book-seller's shop is not to be found in 
this centre of so many interests ? We enquired for one after a 
fruitless search and were directed to Innsbruck : perhaps this 
absence of books is the cause of the rather superannuated Catho- 
licism of the Tirol and doubtless it is one cause of the ignorance 
of the rural population. Learning and want of devotion to the 
church are coiisidcicd inseparable ; in the ironical language of 
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a •writer in the Alpen Freund, ” the peasants pray Lord! 
jpreserve our children from geography and natural liistory and 
keep them as their fathers were/^ We found the ^local news- 
papers full of indignation at tlie supposed Prussianizing and 
iVotestantizing influence of the Tirolese branch of the German 
Alpine club. One newspaper paragraph, which made the round 
of the continental papers, narrated that a German who wished 
to purchifee some land in the neighbourhood of a Tirolese village, 
went there to look it ovei and met with scant hospitality at his 
inn and a refusal to sell him the land. When he asked the 
reason, ho was told Because you are a Protestant.” After 
hearing this in 187G, one is less amazed that in 1838 four hundred 
Protestants sliould have been expelled from the Ziller Thai, in 
the neighbourliood of Inusbriick and books. The census return 
for 1872 shows the almost perfect unanimity of Catholic opinion ; 
“Catholics 775, 470; Protestants 070 ^Unitarians and other 
Christians 29 ; Jews 107 ; Heathen 1.” 

A few miles b^low Lust open the celebrated valleys of Oefz and 
Pitz, dear to the mountaineer on account of the grandeur of their 
glaciers, and of the numerous passes which lead from them into 
the Vintschgau. Between Iinst and Silz is the first sign of navi- 
gation on tlie Inn ; a rude ferry boat, worked in the simple 
fashion whicli all who have seen the ferry over the Rhine at Basel 
■ willrecal, by allowing the force of the current to work against 
the boat in opposition to the tension of a rope suspended across 
the stream. Lower down the river below Telfs we saw a raft, on 
which placidly gossipped two market-women seated by ibeir 
jJiled baskets of garden produce, while several men steadied the 
unwieldy logs through tho rapids with long poles. These wore 
the only craft we met with on the stream, which is too rapid to 
be useful for navigation. • 

Fourteen miles below Imst stands the finely situated Schloss 
Petersburg, "the birth place of Margaret (so-called) Maultasch, (of 
the wide mouth,) countess and heiress of the Tirol, She ceded her 
inheritance to Duke Rudolf IV. in 1363; and thus the Tirol be- 
came part of that Austrian Empire to which it has ever since 
retained so devoted an attachment. Near the castle is a splendid 
fir-wood traversed by the post road. It is bordered by a set of 
unusually well-painted stations, possibly placed h«re because the 
Tirolese are apt to think their woods uncanny after dark. 

A few miles lower, beyond Silz, is the CistercifliA monastery 
of Stams. It was founded in 1271 by Elizabeth, the mother 
of Conrad, the last of the Hohenstauffens, with money she had 
collected for his ransom, and which on his execution in captivity 
she devoted to this pious purpose, A pleasant association of the 
grey old building, is that the genial Maximilian held^court here 
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sometimes, and that he here in 1497 received the ambassaJoVs 
of Sultan Bajazet, who came seeking for their master the liand 
of Kimigunde, sister to the Emperor. At such a time what life 
and colour must have filled the quiet courts and the well-tended 
garden of the monastery ! It is a fine building, containing an 
esteusive library and good collections of art and natural treasures ; 
it seems to have within and around it all the means fojr- tranquil 
and studious retirement. 

Near Telfs, a considerable manufacturing town, the post road 
crosses to the left bank of the Inn, and a good “ commercial 
strasse” commences on the right bank, shorter and more pic- 
turesque than the post road. It connects a close succession of vil- 
lages, and amongst other places, passes through Oberhofen, a hamlet 
which enjoys the reputation, rare in rural Tirol, ofvaluingeducation. 

A writer in the Al'pm Freund (1871), named J. GUnther, 
laments the ignorance of his countrymen, and under the title 
“Ein Oase,” lionourably distinguishes the small community of 
Oberhofen. The hamlet is situated on a very destructive brook, 
the Kanzing, which absorbs in dams and annual repairs all avail- 
able public funds, and also used to entail a rather heavy charge 
for certain prayers said over it by the parish priest. The number 
of children attending school was eighty j too many to be properly 
taught by the one teacher of the hamlet ; but the inhabitants 
could not afford fo pay another, and therefore cast about to see if 
they could economise and save the small fee necessary from the 
public expenses. They decided to appropriate the sum paid 
hitherto for prayers by the brook side, saying that they hoped 
and believed that the Lord would not be angry if the prayers 
were restricted to the church. Herr Gunther narrates a curious 
episode which shows that at least in Oberhofen there is not 
unquestioning obedience *to the wishes of the clergy. He was 
present in the church on the feast-day of the Madonna, Svhen a 
stranger, a priest from a neighbouring seminary, officiated. This 
^ priest, contrary to the village custom, placed two plates at the sides 
of the altar with the expectation that the congregation would lay 
their offerings for the seminary funds on them. No one moved to 
give, and after waiting a short time, he lost patience, hurried into 
the pulpit and addressing an image of the Madonna cried ^'0! 
holy mother of 6od ! blame not these parishioners ; they are mis- 
led ! See ! with outstretched hands I pray for the blinded people. 
Amen ! He tlien descended and continued the service. Tlie con- 
gregation remained astonished and silent. The occurence gave rise 
to a doggml verse, of which the German rendering is as follows 

' Dominiia vobiscum ; 

* Leert den Bauern den Qcldbeuteln urn 
. . * Leert ibu vollends urn.’ 
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?rhe next place of special interest in our journey is a mile 
below Zirl, the celebrated Martiiiswand, a precipice of more tlian 
two thousand feet in height. In its face^ high abo^e the road, 
is a rock chapel dug to mark the edge on which the Emperor 
Maximilian was caught in his fall over the precipice. No 
wonder, thought we as we looked up to the place, that whei 
he lay t4ere head downwards, po\Yerless to move unaided', the 
good priests gave up hope for the salvation of hin^ body and 
did their best for that of his soul, by prayera at the foot of tlie 
rock. No woiKler that his deliverer,, an outlaw or hunter 
named Zipper, should be mistaken for an angel and his rescue 
he considered a miracle. Martiuswand is passed iu the last 
day’s march down the valley, for it is only four hours from 
Innsbruck, and at Kvanebilten, a pretty group of an inn and 
some cottages, we see something which reconciles us to quitting 

Bohemia ; ** a straight road of nearly four miles in length, 
leading down th§ broad valley to Innsbruck, and thence con- 
tinuing its prosaic way to Hall. Before entering this alley there 
is a fine view of Innsbruck and its wide-spread suburbs; the 
bourne to which per varies casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 
we have turned our steps for so many days. We found our 
quieta sedes in one of those great hotels which are scrupu- 
lously fashioned to English travelling taste. It was a rude 
awakening from our enjoyment of things Tirolese and novel. 
The head waiter, an elegant citizen of Lubeck, assured us *Sve don’t 
like Germans here,” and shrugged his slioulders compassionately 
on the expression of an opinion adverse to the English oasis system, 

Innsbruck must be familiar to many Anglo-Indians, lying as it 
does on one of the railway routes to Venice. It has a population 
of over 16,000 and a busy and prosperous air. It slmws none of 
the rural aversion to education ; it is unusually well supplied with 
book-shops^ has a numerously attended university and many 
schools. Amongst its historical relics are several of the liighest in- 
terest and beauty. The most celebrated is the tomb of Maximilian • 
in the Franciscan or Hof Kirche, — known to Innsbruck children 
as “ the church of the black men.'' The sarcophagus is a mai vcl 
of delicate workmanship ; it is covered with exquisitely carved 
tablets of white marble, representing the principal events iu the 
life of the Emperor. Twenty out of the 24? reliers are by Alexan- 
der Colin of Mechlin. It is worthy of remark that •this magnih- 
cciit tomb is empty, the Emperor being buried else^trhere. Round 
the central casket are ranged 28 tall bronze portrait statues 
(the “ black men," ) representing ancestors, contemporaries, and 
associates of Maximilian — all are* of surpassing workmanship. 
In the same church are monuments to a trio of brave men. 
Andreas Hofer, Joseph Speckbacher and Joachim. Uaspinger 
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and to tlifiir comrades in defending tlieir country. A<ljuining 
the church is a small chapel, known as the Silver Chapel, which 
was built for the reception of the tombs of himself and his wife 
by Ferdinand the Second, regent of the Tirol from 1563 to 1593. 
His wife was the beautiful Philippine Welser, whose charms 
And romantic marriage have surrounded her memory with poetic 
interest. She was the daughter of an Augsburg mei».<iant, in 
days when Augsburg merchants w^ere princes in wealth and in- 
fluence. She was one of three beauties of a city renowned for 
its beautiful daughters, who at about the same time wedded 
princely husbands. Tradition says that Philippine was as good 
as she was lovely, and that her thirty years residence at Schloss 
Ambras, near Innsbruck, were full of charitable deeds, some 
of which arc sculptured on her tomb. Specimens of her needle- 
work still preserved show that she used her needle with un- 
usual dexterity, and her dainty taste is attested as well by the 
arrangement of her collection of curiosities in her home, as by 
the elegant table service of gold and coral preserved in the 
town museum. Her portrait shows a sweet face, frank and 
intellectual, and one which must have pleaded powerfully to 
excuse Ferdinand for his misalliance, even in the eyes of his 
indignant father. 

There is an interesting if small collection of national treasures 
in the museum. There are relics of the patriot leaders of 
1800 ; swords and flags ; Ilofor’s amulet which he wore always 
in his hat ; Ilaspinger's crucifix, which he held outstretched 
as he exhorted his countrymen to fight for their liberties, and 
many others of equal interest. In the same room are framed 
many pages from the Radetsky album, wliich itself fills a large 
cupboard. Amongst others, mostly accompanied by a motto, 
letter or poem in honour of the hero, are the autographs of Welling- 
ton and the Prince Consort; of W.igner and Li tzt ; of ' Long- 
fellow and Uhland — Paul Ueyse and Giimm. Here too, is 
the autograph of Wrangel, the veteran to whom within the 
last nine months (September 1876), the German Emperor sent 
congratulation on the 8()th anniversary of his military service. 
In another room is a touching illustration of the perseverance with 
which a master-^passion will conquer difficulties. This is a collec- 
tion of the wood-carving of Josef Kleinhanns of Nauders (1774!- 
1853) a mali^ blind from his fifth year, but who acquired so ex- 
quisite a sense of touch, that if allowed to feel a face he could 
reproduce it in wood. Amongst his works is a bust of llofcr, 
which bears a strong resemblance to his portraits. 

The Friedhof (cemetery) of Innsbruck is well worth a visit. 
It is surrounded by an arcade, which affords sufficient shelter to 
allow incinorial pictures to be placed within it. Sumo of these 
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ancl also of the sculptures are in excellent taste and of good execu- 
tion. At tlie foot of each larger monument are ranged choice 
plants, the Virginia creeper wreathes every pillar aiuiarcb of the 
arcade and spreads its long sprays over the pavement ; the inner 
quadrangle is gay with the tlowers on the lowlier graves ; all is 
well kept and in good taste ; it is a “ court of peace*" for living 
and deac^ 

There are many walks round Innsbinck, pleasant either for their 
beauty alone, as the Lanzer Kopf, or for their historical associa- 
tions also, as Berg Isel the scene of several victories hard won 
from France and Bavaria. No one need regret a visit to the 
quaint old gabled town or a halt in the midst of %uch a glorious 
amphitheatre of mountains as that which girds it. 

From Innsbruck the direct route to Venice is over the Brenner 
and through Verona, The Brenner Pass is in itself one of the 
least interesting of Alpine passes ; it aCFords few distant views as 
the road for the most part runs in deep and narrow valleys. Tho 
railway, howeveV, gives it a new and special character and renders 
its transit highly interesting. Verona is reached in eleven hours. 
We spent two days here with much pleasure. It is a town rich 
in the quaint and picturescpie. Its pride centres of course in its 
beautiful anipliithcatro. This is now shorn of the glory of its 
marble outer wall, but its arena and encircling seats arc well 
preserved. A modern theatre canics on tho traditional purpose 
of the amphitheatre ; other entertainments sometimes take place 
Avithiii its walls. After wandering in it and picturing savage 
;5ccne8 in which gladiators and wild beasts had their share, it was 
a curious contrast to watch on the same spot, a cadet corps per- 
forming harmless evolution and singing patriotic songs. Verona 
has besides the great Piazza Bra, two remarkable squares. The 
old world Piazza del Signori, with itS splendid frescoed Council 
housed, its, quiet palaces, its courtly and tranquil air, fitly con- 
tains the noble statue of Dante, whom his Veronese contempora- 
ries were proud to welcome when an exile from his uativei 
Florence. A short passage leads into the Piazza d’ Erbc. Tliis 
too lias its frescoed and ancient houses, but here to-day blots out 
the past, and one can only look at to-day’s sight. In the early 
morning of a September day the Piazza d* Erbe presents a gor- 
geous spectacle. Piled in wide baskets are d^wny peaches and 
many-tinted apples, green and purple grapes stil( clouded with 
bloom, russet pears and medlars, figs, most fragile of garden pro- 
duce, showing their luscious pink through rents in their black or 
yellow skins; scarlet tomatoes, all the autumn wealth that a 
couniry favoured by sun and soil can yield. The piazza is shaded 
by huge umbrellas, compared with which those of Benares Brah- 
mins arc but musLiooms: under them throng t^e chattering 
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buyers and sellers ; it is a kaleidescopic scene of colour and 
amusing episodes. 

From Ver ona to Venice is a short journey. To begin to speak 
of Venice is to open the flood-gates to admiration. Its charms are 
too many and too well known to be more than alluded to here. 
There is, however, one place not frequently visited which I may 
mention. This is Chioggia (Tschosa in Venetian dialeeh) a mini- 
ature Venice, distant two hours by steamer. The way round the 
Lagune to it is interesting; the Murazzi (sea-wall) especially so, 
and so also is Palestrina, a town devoted to lace-making, both of 
which can be easily visited in the interval before the departure of 
the steamer. 

But the “ Baroda" lies in the Lagune and we must leave 
Venice. But we carry witli us many a pleasant memory of our 
wanderings from remote Chur, memories which will rise refresh- 
ingly before the inward eye,” to break evil days of monotonous 
gloom. 


ANNETTE S. BEVERIDGE. 



Art. VI— seven YEARS OF INDIAN LEGISLATION. 

1. — Acta of the Governor- General in Uouncil, 1871-76. 

Calcutta, Govt. Press. ^ 

2 . — Selections from the Records of the Government of Ivmdia-^the 

production of Gold and Silver, Calcutta, Qoveruiueut 
Press : 1876. 

3. — The Punjab Administration Report for 1875-76. 

I T is seven years since we cast a backward glance over 
legislation by the Governor-General in Council during the 
previous twelve years, and the course of history has brought us 
to a point where we may conveniently stand again to review 
these last seven years. We perceive at once, that the distinc- 
tive feature of the first period was innovation — of the second 
codification. Th*e main exceptions to the truth of this remark 
were the enactments of the Penal Code and the Civil and 
Criminal Procedure Codes in the first period ; the main exceptions 
to its truth in the second will be discussed seriatim below. The 
general truth of it as regards the first period was sufficiently 
discussed in our former review : and the general truth of it as 
concerns the present period Is sufficiently proved by the following 
synopsis. The New Criminal Procedure Code amalgamated 33 
previous laws, some of Madras, some of Bombay, some of Bengal, 
and some of the Supreme Council, all of which it repealed. The 
Punjab Laws Act codified and repealed a vast mass of ill- digested 
orders and circulars in the judicial department, some having the 
force of law and some having not ; the Punjab Land Revenue 
Act performed the same kindly functioft in the revenue depart- 
ment* the Customs Act VIII. of 1875 codified and repealed seven- 
teen Acts a*nd Bengal Regulations ; the Limitation Act swept away 
parts of six Acts of Parliament and 23 Acts of the Indian* 
Legislature ; the Excise Act superseded the whole of five others ; 
the Registration Act repealed the whole of two Acts, parts of two 
others, and a mass of rules prevailing in Oudh and Burma ; and 
so on of many other laws which fixed together justly fitting, 
harmonious, and well-arranged bodies of law on particular subjects, 
and gave to the Indian Empire united coherent codices in lieu 
of masses of fragmentary, conflicting and obscure /ulings or piece- 
meal enactments. But besides these there have been two or three 
laws whose object was only to act as besoms for sweeping away 
rubbish ; such are Act XXIX. of 1871, which consigned to limbo 
no less than 54 laws or parts of laws, and Acts XII. of 1873 and 
XVI. of 1874 which delivered us for ever from the ;ilmost incre- 
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diblc nuinbor of 501 others, or parts of others passed for India, 
for licngal, for Bombay, or for Madras, besides ten Acts of Par- 
liaiucLit. Ff^r all this clearance the public is deeply indebted 
to Sir FitzJamcs Stephen and Sir A. Hobhouse, with their 
Secretaries, and to the diligent labours of Mr. F. R. Cockerell, 
Member of the Legislative Council. These Acts XII. of 1873 
and XVI. of 1874 are each most fittingly styled par e:jpellence,’' 
the Repealing Act. 

We liave now taken a very cursory glance at the general scope 
of late legislation. There is a great deal more to be said as to 
certain classes of laws which may be conveniently grouped thus : 

I. iFiscal Laws. 

II. Laws for government of the so-called Non-regula- 

tion Provinces. 

III. Laws embodying abstract principles of justice. 

IV. Social Laws of universal application. 

V. Social Laws of limited application. 

I. The fiscal laws are of two sorts, Imperial and Local. In one 
sense every fiscal law is imperial, as the Government of the im- 
perial finances is pre-eminently a matter of imperial concern. But 
since the adoption of the decentralisation scheme which Sir John 
Strachey induced Lord Mayo to enforce, all financiai matters have 
had a double face, one looking to the Empire, the other to some 
portion thereof. We will therefore consider the local taxation laws 
first. The Government of India has taken the ^yholc income from 
land revenue. Stamps, Opium, Post-office, Telegraph and Customs, 
and has accepted the responsibility of the cost of the Army ami 
Navy, those departments whose income it takes, and law and 
justice ; while to local Governments was given the income from 
excise, education, jails, registration, and some minor sources, and 
they were also credited with a fixed annual allotment from Imperial 
revenues, being told at the same time to bear the entire cost of 
those departments whose income they drew, besides dispensaries, 
lunatic asylums^ and also of all public works of other than 
imperial oblij^ation. Of course all local feeders to railways, and 
such works as are designed to promote internal traffic, fell thus to 
provincial Governments, to make and to keep up ; and it was 
clear, and indced'^it was meant, that each such Government should 
levy its own taxes on its own domain ; and to the necessity thence 
arising we owe the three Acts of 1871, numbered XVll, XVIII 
and XX, authorising the levy of rates on land in Oudh, the 
North-West Provinces and the Punjab respectively ; while for 
Bengal, notwithstanding a violent and long-continued agitation 
raised by the zemindars, it was ruled by the Secretary of 
State that the saving clause of Lord Cornwallis’ settlement 
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charter left a loophole whereby Government could enter into the 
landowner’s till, and take as much money as it deemed right for 
local necessities. No zemindar has ventured to contest this 
decision in a court of law. It would have saved much ill-will 
and bombastic airing of grievances in the newspapers if that 
simple method of bringing the mattr*r to an issue had been adopt-« 
ed by soi^ of the malcontents. However, whether by means of 
old or of new legislation the fact remains, that in India now, each 
local Government has authority to levy rates on land to a limit 
laid down in each Act. It would be an interesting subject for the 
student of constitutional history to trace the gradual abandonment 
of the old maxim, hammered out by years of hard knocks under 
the reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts, that all taxation must be 
with the advice and consent of the King, Lords, and Commons^ 
We regret that we have not the materials for such enquiry at hand, 
but this much is patent, that our ancestors in the tumult and 
worry of ship-money, voluntary loans, and such like exactions, 
stated their law* too broadly. The multiplying exigencies of a 
developing society have compelled the Parliament in England 
to abdicate its functions of taxation in a large degree. Hence 
the uprising of county rates and parish rates of sorts and sizes 
to an alarming extent, over and above the imperial taxation, 
In the three Acts under discussion the principle on which that 
local taxation is based, has been more widely stretched than even 
in England, till every Indian Governor has become more auto- 
cratic than 10 years ago was thought possible. War may engulf tho 
empire, but municipal improvements, the teaching of the youngs 
the imprisonment of offenders, the treatment of the sick, will go 
on without crippled funds ; and this disassociation of the domestic 
from the official element of our Indian subjects' life is an unques- 
tionable gain. It is, however, open to ^rave doubt whether the 
imperial allotment towards the sustentation of provincial reve- 
nue can be* maintained at its present low figure. The following 
remarks are taken from the Government review of the Punjab • 
Administration Report of 1875-76, and may go towards showing 
that a revision of the sums granted is necessary : It may fairly 
be assumed that there is no province in which the system of 
** fixed assignments to meet the most important changes, and 
those possessing the greatest power of growth, would be less 
likely to be completely successful. The Punjab at the date of 
''that measure had been only 20 years annexed,, and like all 
" countries suddenly placed under sure and equal laws after long 
‘'periods of confusion and strife, had made rapid advance in 
“ wealth and prosperity ; and population and cultivation had 
" increased at a faster ratio than ’perhaps in any other part of 
India. What, in an older province, is included under the hea;d 
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of Repairs, came in the Punjab under the heading of Construe- 
** tion. All the appliances of English civilisation, jails, court 
houses, school buildings, roads, bridges, were wanting in 1850, 
*^and when the decentralisation resolution of 1870 was passed, 
“ the province was very far from having an adequate supply. The 
0 assignments of grants were originally insufficient for the wants 
of the province, putting their normal growth altogether on one 
^'side. The local taxation which became necessary in couse-' 
quence has, the Lieutenant-Qovernor believes, been borne with- 
out much dissatisfaction or complaint, and chiefly for the reason 
** that its expenditure, together with those local funds which are 
raised from^the agricultural population such as the road and 
school cesses, is entrusted entirely to district committees which 
“have been everywhere appointed, and which include all the 
“ native gentlemen of independence and position in the several 
“ districts. Then it is manifest that the sums which are raised 
“ under this Act (XX of 1870), which amount to 16 or 17 lakhs 
“ per annum, are an immense advantage to the district, and afford 
the means of much local improvement in the way of communi- 
“ cations and education, yet they are not available to the Govern- 
“ ment while their application is so limited by the Act as to only 
partially relieve Government of charges, which might perhaps 
** in equity bo thrown upon local committees. They are, more- 
“ over, not sufficient to adequately supplement the Imperial assign- 
“ ments and to meet the numerous and ever-increasing wants of 
“ a province like the Punjab * * * * The principle of fixed assign- 
ments for growing charges, seems to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
“ one that cannot logically be maintained without some modifica- 
“ tion. It is to find a living body to a corpse, or to compel a man 
“ to remain in the clothes which only fitted him when a child.” 

From this extract, it Would appear that if the principle of 
the local taxation Acts is to bear the whole fruit expected from 
it, the present large sum of 16 or 17 lakhs raised in the poorest 
. province of British India alone, must be further increased by 
fresh local taxation, and when that inevitable time shall come ; 
we earnestly trust that the commercial classes may be made, by 
something like a shop-tax, directly to bear a part of the burdens 
now falling on .agriculturists. It is all very well to say that it 
is not so, that though the producer pays the tax in the first 
instance, the consumer pays it eventually. That is a fallacy 
in India ; foK taxes be'ng all paid in cash, and the producer 
having no cash, is obliged to borrow it from the consumer of 
his produce : often by hypothecation of that produce before it 
is in existence ; and the tendency of our courts is so markedly 
in favour of the mao who has money and against the man 
who has only crops, that in the long run, the former ^mes 
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iuto possession of the latter's land, as has been tlie case in 
instances too many to mention. Taxes of this sort ivill only 
then be paid by the commercial classes, when they*tbemseliree, 
by operation of our courts and of practically irredeemable 
mortgages, have also become the producing class, or rather owners 
of land ; the instrument of production worked by an impoverishecL 
peasantrj^ who will be then in the position of the man who is 
unable to sink lower than he is, because his credit being at zero 
no one will lend him any more money. 

In the second branch of fiscal laws enacted during the period 
under review are, first the Indian Coinage Act of 1871, and the 
sister Paper Currency Act of 1871 repealing its five* predecessors. 
This last made the paper money of the empire tiuiversally con- 
vertible in practice and empowered the executive to issue notes of 
so low a denomination as five rupees. These changes had been 
long advocated by the press. Under these relaxations the paper 
money of the empire is in a healthy state, and Qovernmeut 
credit is good; indeed, until the late political disturbances caused 
a slight decline (of a temporary nature, we may hope) it was 
excellent. These observations lead us on to the Income Tax Act 
of 1871. It came into the world like a sickly infant, branded 
with the sentence of its own death, carefully limited to last but a 
few months. All India rejoiced over its end, and consigned it to 
its peaceful tomb in the fusty volumes of obsolete law books. 
Why should we disgrace it now by disinterring its poor remains 
to trample on them ? The next fiscal Act must be tenderly 
handled. It was passed on the 31st March 1871, and though it 
repealed eleveu older ones, it bad to be patched up on the same 
day by another short Act amending one of its predecessors which 
it had not repealed. It imposed on sea-borne goods duties 
which were taken, until the report of •the Tariff Committee of 
last year ruined its fair fame, and it was discarded by the legisla- 
tion on the same matter embodied in Act XV 1 of 1875, — the Tariff 
Act which led to Lord Nortlirook's resignation, and to a * 
series of telegrams from tho Secretary of State which may have 
results as yet unforeseen. Lord Salisbury has conceded to the 
Indian Legislature the power enjoyed by the House of Commons-— 
the origination and elaboration of money bills. But there the 
parallel ceases. The House of Peers, though poSsessiug a consti 
tutioual right to oveirule or modify such bills, has only exercised 
it once iu the memory of men now living. But thcf Secretary for 
India desires that money bills of the Indian Council be submitted 
to him before they are passed ; that he may exercise his discretion 
of veto on them while yet immature ; and so save the Government 
of India from tho mortification of defeat upon them after they have 
become law. It is hard to see why this principle, if good at all, 
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should not be good for every sort of bill ; and if good for In^a, 
should not also be good for England. But no one has ever suggestr 
ed the notisin that a Committee of the House of Commons should 
confer with the House of Lords prior to its own passing of a bill of 
any sort ; though such committees are very common to remove 
apparently insurmountable differences of opinion between the 
two Houses ; and we fail to see why the Secretary of S(^.te should 
now, for the first time, offer for our acceptance a new principle ; 
and why, if it is to be offered, it should not govern all projects of 
legislation rather than one particular class ? 

We come now to that class of laws of the period under review, 
which is most* interesting to the historian and general student, i.e., 
the laws which have been passed for the government of the 
Non-Regulation Provinces. At the time when the Punjab was 
annexed, the mischief of a corrupt bar, and of a body of legislation 
founded upon the feudal system of Europe, or upon half-under- 
stood and half-known digests of Hindu or Moslem law had, in our 
older provinces, become very grave. What with the turmoil of 
incessant war, which prevented due incubation of legal measures, 
and the viciousness of prostituted civil courts, which had to carry 
out the indifferent laws then made, it was evident that neither 
the law nor the practice of Bengal and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces could be introduced among races who would take the life of 
the ruler whom they despised or detested ; but would never submit 
to him or pander to his aisthetic tastes; and if the new country was 
to be ruled at all, it must be ruled on a plan wholly diverse from 
that which had prevailed down country. Personal government 
was therefore to take the place of mechanical government Sy 
codes and regulations. Lord Dalhousie chose men wiio were not 
xnachines : entrusted them with vast power and gave them his 
confidence, and for a fe\^^ years the system worked well enough. 
But it called, for extreme care in the choice of its agents,* and it 
ignored the fact that the best men can become gouty and effete, 
timid and vacillating ; and so it broke down ; and inasmuch as not 
every circular was wisely designed or coherently drawn, inasmuch 
as few executive officers who were also judges had time to anno- 
tate their books and keep up their knowledge of orders which 
were not seldom contradictory and usually diffuse, the Govern- 
ment in time fhund itself working a perplexed law with officers 
who were by no means all of the ideal type : confusion and weak 
ness came in,^and matters began to drift. Then came the Chief 
Court of the Punjab, and members of a Bar who all insisted on 
legal eases being decided by law, and who sought in vain to know 
what was law under the Indian Councirs Act of 1861 , and what 
was not. Too often when the law was found, and applied, it led 
to so violent an outburst of bloodshed, fonaticism, or miscarriage 
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of justice tliat codification became imperative. To illustrate this: 
•local law had always punished the adulteress as well as the adul- 
terer, but the Penal Code forbade this ; and widespread murder 
followed, particularly amongst the Beloocli and Fathan tribes. 
Opposition to cow-killing was one of the main stand-points of the 
Sikh Government, and one of Lord Dalhousie’s words was that he 
.would father give up the Punjab than forbid the slaughter of 
kine for beef ; but the law on this point was only contained in 
a Government circular. Tracking was as well understood and 
acted upon in the Punjab as it is now in Australia, but there was 
no provision for punishing a village into which scores of cattle 
might be tracked, aud unless the actual offenders were caught, 
justice was openly derided. To lay down rules on all these and 
many kindred points had been easy for the rough procedure of 
early days, but the judgments of the courts which were founded 
on them could not stand the scrutiny of lawyers, or be any way 
accommodated to codes, whose excellence was admitted, but which 
had not any provisions for these matters. To the end of remedy- 
ing these evils, the Government made a strong effort, and in 
Act XXXIII of 1871, it passed an Act of C6 sections only, 
embodying a large mass of substantive law in the revenue de- 
partment. But inasmuch as the varying necessities of society 
made it advisable to give the local authorities wider powers 
than could be minutely described in a crystallized law, many 
of these sections granted a license to the Local Governor to 
frame rules thereunder, subject to the approval of the Viceroy, 
which in practice quickly became more copious than the Act, 
*and have provided for almost every detail of the contingencies 
which arise in a rapidly developing society. Similarly: Act IV 
of 1872 dealt with such subjects as pre-emption, the predomi- 
nance of local or tribal custom over Moslem or Hindu law, 
the track law, slaughter of kin6, bands of armed vagrants, 
insolvency, &c. ; reserving power to the local Government to 
elaborate by supplementary rules the laws whose leading priu-^ 
ciples were then sanctioned by the Supreme Legislature : and 
the smooth and admirable working of this expedient has shown 
what an excellent compromise has been thus effected between 
two systems, whose disharmony at one time was painfully 
embarrassing. But the most radical change* in principle has 
required the intervention of Parliament, which has conferred 
very Avide powers on all who govern India by section 1 of the 
Act,, Chapter III, of 33 Viet. This law enables the Secretary of 
State to declare to what portions of India it shall be applicable : ^ 
and he has made it to apply to parts of the Punjab and British 
Burma, to Sindh, and Assam, to the Andaman Islands, to the 
Nou-Reguliitiott portion of Bengal, as well as to A^mir, Arakau^ 
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&c. This preliminary enables the Qovernor-Oeneral to sanctidn 
in his executive capacity, by way of ordinance, without debates 
or considerf^tioQ in the Legislative Council, any draft regula- 
tion submitted for his approval by the Local Government, 
and the discretion has been widely used, and is continually 
used even yet, when one might think the initial urgency of 
tlie call for its promulgation had passed away. Uijcjer this 
enactment the Government of India gave to the Hazara dis- 
trict a Tenancy Regulation superseding the Punjab Tenancy 
Act, and a limitation law all to itself to the Peshawur Divi- 
sion, which has however now been abrogated. Under it the 
woman can be punished for adultery all down the Punjab 
frontier, and though oddly enough she cannot be punished for 
abetting her own abduction, yet the police can arrest without 
warrant any man who is complained against as being likely to 
abduct a married woman. Under this law, too, no new villages 
may be built within five miles of the same border in British 
territory without special permission ; no man may pasture 
cattle without an armed guard in certain parts of Bannu and 
Kohat, nor take measures to release a convict from the Andamans. 
The same law has enabled the Government to make rules for 
forests in Hazara, Ajmir and Burma, for Civil and Criminal 
Procedure in Arakan, for prisons in Assam, for sundry matters 
affecting the welfare of Talukadars in Ajmir, for settling the 
wild tracts of Santhalisthan, for giving judicial authority to the 
uncouth but autocratic chieftain of Spiti, and for other purposes 
which need not be detailed. It is one of the most royal, (or 
shall we say imperial?) measures of British rule in Asia. But 
it would not be complete without the twin Acts of 1874*, numbered 
XIY and XV, and named the Scheduled Districts Act, and Laws 
Local Extent Act. By theformer a large number of enactments 
are expressly declared not to be in force in districts which by 
reason of the backwardness and rudeness of the population may 
be considered unfit for the strictness of civilized law on minor 
points. The Viceroy is empowered to say what are such districts 
and he has already so named the whole North-Western and 
Western frontier : all the Chief Commissionerships except Oudh, 
Burma, and parts of the Central Provinces ; certain hill districts 
in the N.-W. P., ‘•Bengal and Burma ; besides the Laccadive and 
Andaman islands and minor portions of the territories under the 
governments qf Bombay and Madras. Then the Laws Local 
Extent Act removes all doubt as to the sphere wherein certain 
other enactments operate whose scope was formerly doubtful : 
and for tlie time to come those who are entrusted with the duty 
of drafting now Acts always take care to specify in what parts 
of the heterogeneous empire which Englishmen govern in India, 
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snch Acts are to be appealed to as law. Acts XIV and XV of 
•1874 cleared up the obscurities of the pas% and ordinary care 
obviates fresh diflScuIties for the future ; while undei^the Act of 
Parliaiuent just quoted, and this Scheduled Districts Act, the 
Viceroy with his Executive Council and the Local Ch)vernmcnts 
are the sole legislators for all backward and semicivilized 
regions. % This is as it should be. We see at a glance that 
the variety and territorial extent of these measures attests the 
need of the strong arm of Government and goes far towards 
showing that an uniform and centralised Government is only 
suitable for races in which all discordant elements have been 
fused by centuries of union into homogeneity. The time is very 
far distant when the Sonthal and the Gond can be governed in 
the same way — aboriginal though they both be — or even when 
Pathans of the same root and stem can be treated alike, for the 
interposition of 300 yards of the water of the Indus has now sun- 
dered them into various wholly dissimilar branches. The experi- 
ence, whose expression is found in the Chap. III. of 33 Viet., has 
been dearly bought, and has finally won a signal victory over doc- 
trinaires whose sphere of vision went no further than the Channel 
Islands. One morsel of history is covered up in Section 39 of the 
Punjab Laws Act. Till the year 1860, the criminal law of the 
Punjab was mostly contained in that bulky digest of the Bengal 
Segulations which was compiled by Mr. Beaufort, who only the 
other day retired from the appointment of Judge of the 24-Purgun- 
nahs. But in the last-named year the present permanent incumbent 
of the Foreign Secretaryship, being Assistant to the Judical Com- 
missioner of the Punjab, drew up a new code which was put in 
practice and endured till 1862. At that time all else of criminal 
law was swept off by the Penal Code, but the old regulation re- 
mained good in our older province for all crime committed prior 
to J si* January 1861. And thus it came to pass that the man 
who was tried in 1872 for murders at Delhi in 1857 was tried 
under the old Bengal Regulations. This trial brought to pro- * 
minent notice the fact that the Punjab had bad three criminal 
codes, diverse and distinct, in as many years ; and whereas the two 
which had prevailed in other parts of India were confusing 
enough, it was enacted that Aitchison’s synopsis, as it was called, 
should be retrospectively repealed, and that all offences committed 
prior to 1st January 1862 in territory which was at the time 
under the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab should be; 
henceforth referred only to the Penal Code of India. Thie 
synopsis is not mentioned in section 39, but comes under ther 
general repealing clause at the end. of Act IV of 1872. While 
we write we perceive that the Legislative Council is busy on local 
land revenue and Local Laws Act for Oudh to whicK- no doubb 
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mutatis mutandis, our remarks couceruing tlie Punjab Laws may 
be applied. The administration report of the Punjab already 
quoted, remavks on this matter thus ; The principle of laying 
down in an Act the general outlines of a measure, leaving 
local Governments and Administrators to fill in the details by 
t rules drafted by themselves, but approved by the Government of 

* India ♦ * • • combines the action of the best leg^t^ know- 

* ledge and skill with the fullest results of local experience and 
^ permits the observance of the infinite local peculiarities of a 

* great Empire to be associated with the assertion of juridical 
‘ principles." 

We enter ndw on the third branch of our Review — the Laws 
embodying abstract principles of justice. The first in order is 
the Limitation Act) IX. of 1871. Its principal recommenda- 
tion is its symmetry, and the simplicity as well as dearness of its 
arrangement. Wiping out the old undigested masses of rulings, 
wherein things like were dissevered, and things unlike were put 
cheek-by-jowl together, wherein you never could" find what j'ou 
wanted and found much that was noxious, we have now all the 
leading principles of law on the matter of limitation conveniently 
arranged in 29 sections, treating of the various forms of legal 
disability, the methods of computing limitation in various stated 
conditions, and the acquisition of ownership by long possession 
of easements ; while the various different causes of action which 
can arise are set out in a succinct table, showing opposite each, 
class of case, what is the period within which one may sue for the 
redress of a grievance under it ; and also from what event apper- 
taining to each, the period is to be reckoned. There are probably 
few laws so simple, and yet so full. The Evidence Act is by no 
means equally clear. It is an attempt to reduce to a number of 
abstract propositions the niain principles of a branch of law which 
is a study in itself ; and the result is that, in our judgment, the con- 
densation has been too great. Although this might have been re- 
lieved by a wealth of illustration, in its present state the law is too 
bald and dry for any but highly-trained, and logical and receptive 
intellects to apprehend. The bulk of our native judges give it 
up in despair, and we have a shrewd suspicion that you might 
tell on your fingers the number of judicial authorities in each 
province who have thoroughly understood, or are able to remember, 
the nice distinctions as to relevant facts, burden of proof, and 
such like recondite affairs which it professes to explain. It should 
always be remembered that any highly philosophical law like this, 
is, like pure mathematics, per se, distasteful to most men, and 
until the practical application ,pf each section is lucidly set forth 
in illustrations whose use was first manifested in the Penal Code, 
it is not e^ery mind which can admire it; or understand it, or 
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<fonscqucntly remember it, still less apply it. Moreover, that which 
^ is hard and severe in English is doubly severe in a foreign dress; 
and since a large proportion of our judges know only some 
Indian vernacular or classical tongue, their difficulties in dealing 
with the Evidence Act are real and great. It is true that many of 
them only require very simple rules for the decision of simpjp 
.cases, byjjt yet in measure, as is their capacity such is their work, 
and the rules as they stand being beyond their capacity, it is 
evident that their work cannot be what it ought to be. 

It is only to the shell of this excellent law that we take exception. 
The marrow and kernel is sound, wholesome, meat for those 
who can take it. But it is certainly strong meat. • The Contract 
Act, which is the third of the purely abstract laws we discuss, is a 
comprehensive body of law on every form of contract known to 
civilized states and communities. Here again the illustrations 
might well have been simpler, and drawn more from the daily 
life of the country folk ; the many illustrations taken from ship- 
ping contracts ift various forms, are Greek to 99 per cent, of tho 
population, and unfamiliar to the large majority both of judges 
and lawyers, while those which treat of theatrical contracts are 
singularly misplaced in a country where every native actress is 
a courtezan, and every native actor a pimp. However, these blots 
are inseparable from the birth-place of the Act, the study table 
of an English lawyer, and we admit that the large majority of 
illustrations are well chosen and clear. The body of tho Act too 
is well arranged ; its sections are all brief, and its subject-matter 
relates to topics of more or less concernment to everybody, and 
can be therefore easily understood. An admitted defect in it is, 
that it contains no law of specific performance ; but this has been 
since cured by the enactment of a separate law on the subject. 
Tlie Contract Act, like the Penal Coite, was the result of many 
years of labour by many men both in England and India ; and the 
outcome is* on the whole, certainly matter of sincere gratulation to 
all who drew it, and who have to work it. Some few sections# 
a |)p(.*ar superfluous, as for instance 142-43, which are but illustra- 
tions to section 14 ; but on the whole, considering the extent of legal 
tcrritoiy covered, and the distinctness of the manner in which the 
various propositions are affirmed and illustrated, it must be pronounc- 
ed to be a valuable and complete Act, for even thO specific perform- 
ance law was purposely left out of it for reasons of due weight, 
although some authorities advocated its insertioi^ in the same 
Act. Tiie Oaihs Act X. of 1373 finds place for comment here. 
Its general object was to. simplify some oaths and abolish others. 

It is now no longer necessary for judicial officers to be sworn 
in for the due performance of their duties. The old three-fobiscap 
-pages of oaths fora Justice of the Peace are abpjished. The 
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Legislature has wisely held that a man who would not deal justly 
and truly without being sworn to it, would not be bound by the 
sanctions of an oath. And the Act restores the nearest approach 
to trial by wager which modern civilisation permits ; for it enacts 
a provision whicli some High Courts had pronounced to be illegal, 
i:|nder which when one party to an aetion consents to be bound 
by the oath on a certain formula accepted by the other p^rty, the 
suit shall be decided according to such oath, and such decision 
shidl not be open to appeal, provided that such oath shall 
not be scandalous or indecent, nor purport to affect any third 
party. It is therefore left to decide finally that A docs not 
owe B any money when they both agree that it shall be thus 
decided if A swears to that effect on the Koran or Ganges* 
water. But not so, if the oatli is to be on A’s child, as in such 
case it purports that A’s child shall become the object of the 
Divine displeasure. In England all forms of trial by wager have 
been done away with since the beginning of this century, when 
Id ary Ashford drowned herself in a pit, and her seducer was tried 
for it and acquitted, but was afterwards obliged to prove his inno- 
cence by fighting her brother under order of a court of justice. 
That case exhibited the folly of trial by wager or ordeal. It was 
the last relic of a barbarous and cruel expedient for discovering 
the truth when no one would tell it, and as the last memento of 
witch-floating, and otiicr kindred horrors. Section 8 of the Indian 
Act X. of 1^3 is thus possessed of a peculiar romance of its own. 

There are two Acts of a purely political aspect which we 
now bracket together as indicating our Imperial Sovereignty. 
Act XI. of J 872 concerning extradition of criminals between our 
Government and the scores of kings and princelings who fringe 
our territory all round or reside in patches of country within tiie 
general limits of British India, and Act V. of 1874, under which 
the Viceroy is authorised to prohibit any foreign state from 
enlisting recruits for its army within British India. * The need 
of both these laws is patent, and it is curious that their need 
should never have arisen before. Till this Act, the clearest law of 
extradition was in some rules contained in a despatch, No. 3, 
which the Court of Directors sent on Ist June 1836 to the Govern- 
ment of Madras ; and another set devised by Lord Lawrence in 
the early days of our rule in the Punjab, appertaining primarily 
to Cashmere. There is an apparent want of reciprocity in the 
provision that, while criminals of* foreign territory committing 
certain specified crimes in British territory and escaping back to 
their own land must always be given up to British courts when 
demanded, it is not so with, criminals of British territory who 
return into it after committing any of those crimes in foreign 
territory. They must be tried in British courts. The Court of 
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Dtroctors explain this as '‘justifiable not less as a proper preroga- 
tive of tlie paramount power, than on the ground of the in- 
equality in the state of civilisation, lul jurisprudemle under the 
British Government and that of Native States.*’ The same 
sentiment is expressed in more racy phrase by the vigorous Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab in a running comment which he 
appeudci} to the rules abovemen ttoned as devised by him. It 
was appropriate when a Company of Merchants was the para- 
mount power, much more is it so when the paramount power is 
an Empress. 

Proceeding with our subject we come to those laws of the period, 
appertaining to matters which we have denominated social. It 
is not a very clear definition, but for want of a bettor we adopt 
this term to indicate those laws which are purely Anglo-Indian 
in their complexion, which spring from a state of society created 
wholly or partially by English government supervening on 
Indian society. The most star! ling innovations of this kind 
belong to a byc-§one age ; the abolition of the legalization of 
widow-marriage, the prohibition of infanticide and enactment of a 
special law against it, all conic into a historical era with which 
we have no concern when considering legislation subsequent to 
1870. But this same epoch has not been wholly unmarked by 
legislation of this kind, and iu point of interest in it are those 
social laws which are of universal moment. The order we havo 
followed throughout this paper is chronological, and by its 
guidance we turn first to the Registration Act of 1871. It 
massacres only five innocents and amputates a limb of a sixth, 
hi its first schedule ; but then it embalms their memory by record- 
ing as in ii monument urn cere jyerennius all their virtues, and 
hiding all their faults in strictly correct and charitable fashion. 
Do wc offend against politeness by lakiflg up from the ashes of 
the do«ul ono odious feature, and contemplating its ugliness, ore 
forgetting ft for ever? Even if so, we cannot but express sincere 
pleasure in noting the disappearance of sections a3-d4i of Act * 
XX. of 1866 from Act VIII. of 1871. These were the sections 
authorising what was termed special registration ; whereby after 
a simple payment of double fees, and a friendly wink of the 
eye • between the money-lender and the sub-registrar, the latter 
“ specially registered ” a document, and the former then had power 
to take out execution on it within one year of the time fixed for 
payment, as of an unsatisfied aecree. These provisions were an 
unnecessary novelty, sadly unsuited to Indian society, where the 
problem is not, as in England, to save the moneyed-man from 
sharpers, but where the sharper is ajways the money-lender and 
his victim is his client. It is the same in half the things we have 
done iu India, We have the best intentions conceivable, but we 
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forget that we must begin by looking at everything upside dowfl. 
A Native shows you his respect by pulling off his shoes, an English- 
man by pulKng off his hat ; a Native by touching the morsel he 
wants to give you first with his own fingers, an Englishman by 
only touching it with a fork ; a Native puts down his umbrella 
when he comes homo on its handle, because he uses it as a parasol, 
an Englishman puts it on its point, because it is him a 
parapluie and he must drain off its wet. And so on all 
round — when shall we learn it? However, special registration is 
gone — may its ogre-like voracity be known no more ! It is curious 
to contemplate the debates which went on last hot season in 
Olympus, ovet the amendments which have since been passed as a 
new Act in the matter of compulsory registration of documents 
respecting real property of a value less than Rs. 100. Our own 
opinion is in favour of such registration as unquestionably tend- 
ing to defeat fraud by publicity, though it might not be necessary 
to lower the limit to zero, and it might stand at 50 as a compro- 
mise between the old system and one which would be unnecessarily 
harassing those whose transactions, measured even in silver at 
its present value, are small. The Pensions' Act of 1871 merely 
regulates that which the giver of pensions has an indefeasible 
right to direct : the state has herein laid down one rule, however, 
which materially touches the general public by forbidding any 
court to attach any pension yet unpaid to the pensioner. This 
exception to the general rule of procedure whereby debts due 
from A to B may be attached by 0 if ho has a decree against 
B, was caused by the inconveniences of the credit which deposed 
princelings formerly enjoyed ; and the cost to Government which 
their lavishness usually tlirew on it sooner or later. Have we for- 
gotten the debts of the King of Oudh, the Nawabs of Arcot, the 
.son of Tippoo, the Namib Nazim of Bengal ? Certainly not. 
The second and fourth of tho.se are now disfranchised, for Acts 
XVII. of 1873 and XX. of 1873 have taken from thehi for ever 
the power of incurring debt, and recent disclosures in the Gazette 
of India have shown that it was high time. The Member of 
Parliament to whom £2,000 was lent by the Nawab Nazim, 
which was not his own to lend, and who has unluckily till now 
forgotten to repay it, has had something to explain. If our 
indulgence to these princelings was so abused, surely it was 
time for it to cease. On this same principle it is enacted by tho 
Pensions* Act that no pension is^to be attached. As tho pen- 
sioner*s credit is hereby destroyed no one will henceforth lend 
him money, and his follies must stop short at a point before that 
when they become embarrassing to Government. The two next 
..Acts of this year, XXIII. and XXIV., deal with the matter of 
Guvernuieut loans to municipalities and agriculturists, and the 
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principle already discussed as to the Punjab Land Revenue Act 
of giving Government authority to make rules supplementary 
to the Act, is here also enforced. The former Act is ^useful and 
workable as it standsi but the latter is rendered largely inopera- 
tive by the enforcement of interest (in those parts of the Empire 
where it is enforced.) An agriculturist will either pay interest to 
a money lender whom be can always persuade into extending the' 
term for repayment of the principal, or he will borrow without 
interest from Government, though he knows he must pay his 
instalments up to date. J3ut where the rigor of punctual pay- 
ment is made to co-exist with the demand for interest even at 6 
per cent., the risk of bankruptcy is too great : loans are taken to 
a very limited extent, and the flourish of trumpets with which 
Lord Mayo’s Government inaugurated the change from Takkavi 
Advances to Land Improvement Loans, dies away on the ear in 
the moans of a disappointed nation, who think that the old was 
better by far than the new, albeit the latter is couched in legal 
phrase and honored by being bound up in the statute book. Nearly 
akin to this is the North India Canals and Drainage Act of 187c). 
We all recollect that when this measure was first proposed and 
passed, it contained some clauses compelling those persons to pay 
canal advantage rates near to whom a canal ran, even if from 
choice or poverty they did not take the water. The press with 
almost one voice denounced this iniquity, but it was not till the 
Secretary of State vetoed the whole bill that these clauses were 
struck out. The writer enjoyed the privilege of seeing an early 
Minute on this Act by one of the members of the Indian Council 
m England ; and though confidence forbids the mention of his 
name, it may be noted that the arguments against it fiscally, 
politically and socially were quite unanswerable, and resulted in 
North India escaping from a grave wrong. This same year saw 
a revision of the North-West Provinces’ Rent Act, under the 
number ofXVIII. of 1873, and its twin the North-West Provinces' 
Land Revenue Act XIX. of 1873. It has bepn often remarked 
how indissolubly in India revenue and rent are connected, and ^ 
how when Government modifies the former, the latter is, ipso facto, 
modified along with it : for it is evident that if x means the net 
produce, y the Govornment share and z the landlord’s share, 
then the mere alteration of y into p+5 does. not raise x into 
cr+5, but simply diminishes 0 to 9 — 5. The two matters being 
so inseparably combined, whenever Government legislates for its 
own share, or, indeed, whenever it touches land tevenue at all, 
it finds its hand in a hornet’s nest, from which a mass of fresh 
legislation alone can free' it. Act X. of 1859 broke down from a 
variety of causes which need not be commented upon ; and so a 
new Land Revenue Act and also a new Rent Act became ncces- 
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sary, fixing constitutions of courts^ and their powers ; the rdics 
concerning tenancy, ejectment, improvements, and the multiforin 
varieties wj^icli Protean transformations of tenures superior, in- 
ferior, proprietary, talukdarl, and what not, drew in their train. 

Turning to another and totally alien subject connected with 
general social laws, we come to those regulating the sadly per- 
))lexing subject of European vagrants, which has now, alas, 
l)ecome further complicated by the Poor White question. The 
first Act on this subject was passed in 1869, when it had become 
clear that the Englisli or European loafer, whether discharged 
seaman, soldier, mechanic, or horse-keeper from Australasia, was 
dangerous to individuals, to himself, and to the good fame and 
name of English rule in India. It was needful to give power to 
every magistrate, whether a justice of the peace or not, to arrest 
and hold certain judicial enquiries on any such persons found 
strolling in the interior : it was found necessary to establish 
work-liouses for such men and to devise schemes for deporting 
tliera by sea. This law was amended by Act XXVIII. of 1871, 
and in 1874?, by Act IX of that year. The former Acts were again 
much amended and enlarged ; but the subject is so complex that 
even this law is not sufficiently Btringent or clastic, and an 
amendment of it is now on the legislative anvil. Other genera 
of the wild beast homo*' are to be cribb'd, cabined, caged, con- 
fined, by the Criminal Tribes Act. By a peculiar irony of his- 
tory, this stood in the 1871 state book as the twin-brother of the 
last, and next to it. Was it meant to put the reclaimed Aus- 
tralian convict in a cask with the thug ? the dissolute platelayer 
with the Boureeah thief? Now, when once any of those unfoi- 
tunate tribes or fraternities whom the rampant ostracism of caste, 
and the black brand of birth, doom to live by preying on their 
neighbours or pandering tot their vices, are laid under the ban of 
this Act, no Bomish interdict is so severe. Each man, women and 
child is counted, and enrolled, must live where he is bid, and find 
a livelihood in the precise manner prescribed by the magistrate. 
'The conflicting necessities of settled government on the one side, 
and hereditary license on the other, have now clashed. The only 
way of escape from a dilemma which has puzzled every administrator 
for the last century, has been found at last in the pages of this 
stern enactment. It throws on the State the grave responsi- 
bility of providing work and suitable residences for consider- 
able bodies of people ; and care must be taken that tliey arc 
not so herded 'as to engender pestilence, for this has happened 
years ago in the writer’s own experience of a modified and irregular 
form of such working. But patience and zeal may be trusted 
to evolve a happy solution of a problem which in its cvery-day 
details may sometimes be perplexing enough. In its cliaiiicter 
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of d. bouleversement of conditions tolerated^ if not sanctioned 
usagOy this law takes rank with the orders concerning Bditi 
and child-kiiling. While they dealt proximatcly with fjie preser- 
vation of life, this deals mainly with the protection of property ; 
but inasmuch as the persons affected are ignoble and out-casts, 
the undercurrents of Native society have flowed peacefully by : 
and wo have from the Native pres^ had little opposition to a 
change wTiich in principle differs in no way from that which 
inspired those other laws which were fiercely opposed. 

The last of the social Acts of this year of legislative activity 
is the Weights and Measures Act of 1871, which was passed by 
the Governor-General on 30th October of that year^ Its history 
is peculiar : but as we fully discussed it before — when it was 
still inchoate we refrain from flogging a dead horse now. Proceed- 
ing to 1872 we find a new marriage law formulated in Act 111. of 
that year to meet the necessities of those unhappy persons whose 
creed is the negation of all creeds — some of whom call themselves 
Brahmos — some Conitists — and so on. They have their marriage- 
law now. we trust it may operate to hold together such members 
of society as are obliged fo allow that even negation must have 
a limit, unless chaos is to be renewed, and that there arc matters 
which the law of man must perforce take cognizance of. The 
Cliristiari inaniage-law was also re-enacted and cleared from 
doubts by Act XV. of this year — while an Act of 1876 numbered 
V. enabled Government to prevent juvenile delinquency by the 
Establishment of Reformatory Schools ; the vexed question of 
legal majority having been set at rest the year before by Act IX. 
(yf 1875, and that of married-women's earnings being protected 
from violent and dissolute husbands by one of the previous year 
known as III. of 1874. These with some of minor value concerning 
the Administrator GeneraFs Office, and such like^ exhaust our 
list of ^social Acts of the period under review. 

From social Acts of universal enforcement let us turn to those 
of limited object and scope. The Emigration Act repealing five 
former laws on the same subject has placed on a footing as satis- 
factory as the nature of the case permitted, a practise which was 
rapidly degenerating into little better than slave hunting. The 
Protector of Emigrants at every port in British India whence 
emigrants depart, now has full authority to prevent abuse, and 
every needful regulation as to medical attendance, contracts of 
service remaining optional, inspection of emigrants, &c., &c., is duly 
enforced, while legal authority is given to a convention between 
the Queen and the Emperor Napoleon III. preventing abuses 
arising out of the system in all Frencli colonies. The necessity for 
this arose out of the orders given by the Emperor prohibiting the 
importation of Africans into any French Colony : and the Act 
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therefore lias a special interest just now that slavery and* the 
treatment by British Naval officers of escaped slaves have been of 
late so miirh before our eyes. Other laws of this period are those 
which lend succour to various chieftains or landholders by establish- 
ing special authority for treating them as insolvents. The wasteful 
talukdars of Oudh and the impoverished Thakurs of Broach ; 
besides the Princes of Arcot and of Bengal already mentioned, 
have come under the fostering care of enactments which render 
ihoin incapable of further encumbering their estates, and justify the 
Government in taking those estates under official care, and eveu 
in some cases, of borrowing money wherewith to pay off older debts. 

We have written more than it was in our design to write, but in 
truth the vastness of the subject must be our excuse. We seem to be 
like a man in a balloon who sailing over seas and islands, towns and 
villages, can mark no more than general features with a glimpse of 
detail here and there. Such a birdseye view we have tried to tak^ 
and record, and in conclusion only add by way of synopsis that 
codification has superseded innovation ; that useless and obsolete 
laws have been swept into the “ oubliette” of time by the hun- 
dred ; that every one may now see immediately what laws 
govern Santhalistan, or Edwardesabad, Bombay or Lahore ; that the 
plan of enacting laws to be worked by supplementary rules has 
proved eminently successful and capable of wide expansion ; that 
a body of substantive law on contract, evidence, inheritance, 
marriage, minority, and so forth has been given us ; that procedure 
has been simplified and yet more exhaustively treated ; last, not 
least, that where custom, as in many parts of the Punjab, rises above 
law, the courts are bound to decide by the lex loci or custom in 
lieu of applying recondite Sanskrit or Arabic texts, which have in 
truth no more interest or value to the people than Magna Charta 
has to' the Tasmanian, or the Statute of Frauds to a Californian 
gold-digger. The idiosyncrasies of peoples, diverse as Spaniards and 
Shetlanders, have been consulted. Where adultery IViuds univer- 
, sally to bloodshed, unless both guilty parties be punished, women 
may be impiisoned, for it as well as their seducers: where all 
religious forms of marriage are distasteful, there is a law dispensing 
with them and yet knitting together society by firm laws of w'edlock ; 
and so on in a variety of instances tedious to enumerate, yet each 
worthy of study by the historian, the ethnologist, the lawyer, or 
the politician. We have purposely disregarded several laws whose ^ 
elaboration an^l enactment has caused many a weary hour of labour 
to scores of men. But our difficulty has been to select, not to 
expand ; and while trying to miss nothing of very wide and imperial 
concernment, to refrain from padding oh a subject whose ramifi- 
cations are endless, and whose instrucliveness is inexhaustible. 

U. E. PERKINS. 



Art. VII.— the RENT QUESTION. * 

A Reply to Sib Henbt Ricketts’ letter. By a Zeuindab. 

T he aiguments brought forward by Sir Henry Ricketts in, 
ai^wer to my article on the Rent Question in Bengal, pub- 
lished in the Ocdcutta Review for July last, may be thus sum- 
marised ; — , 

I. The number of occupancy rayats " is in all probability very 
much where it was ” when Act X of 1859 was passed, “ neither 
increased, nor diminished ; " there is no reason therefore to appre- 
hend (as I do) that they will become extinct in consequence of a 
distinction in rent-rates between them and the non-occupancy rayats. 

11. It is almost impossible “to determine what in all cases 
would be a fair proportion of the produce to be paid as rent for 
land," “ the insuperable difficulty” being “ the variety of the cir- 
cumstances of cdltivation,— a difficulty that no legislation can 
meet.” 

III. Therefore it is best to keep to a distinction in rent-rates 
between occupancy and non-occupancy rayats, to let the rents of 
the latter be adjusted by supply and demand, and to allow the 
occupancy rayats a percentage upon the competitive rates thus 
determined. 

I. In reply, I freely endorse the opinion cited from Mr. Dampier s 
report and fully believe that at present, the number of occupancy 
rayats has actually increased rather than diminished. This, how- 
etrer, I am inclined to think, is entirely due to a temporary cause. 
The people have not yet perceived nor asserted the full extent of 
their legal ngbts. The distinction as to rent-rates between the 
two classes of rayats, first recognised in the ruling of the Calcutta 
High Court in the case of Thakurani Dtui, and since sought to be 
legalised bjf more definite enactment, is not yet widely known, 

much less acted upon ; and the rayats not having asserted their • 

legal rights, the zemindars have not felt the necessity of examin- 
ing and enforcing their own. Such a state of things, however, 
cannot last long ; sooner or later the zemindars will realise the 
facts, that non-occupancy rayats when left to themselves grow 
into occupancy rayats and become entitled to privileged rents which 
seriously affect the zemindars' income, and that by a umple 
measure they can prevent the evil. The moment lihe zemindars 
duly appreciate these facts, they will bestir themselves and bind all 
their non-occupancy rayats to the condition that length of occu- 
pation will not entitle them to the privileged rents. The gfowth 
of the occupancy class being thus put an end to, their final ex- 
tinction will obviously be only a question of time, under tl^e 
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disintegrating effects of two privileges enjoyed by zemindai^» 
the right to evict an occupancy tenant for default in the jiay- 
inent of rents and the right to veto transfers of occupaucy- 
tenures. 

II. 1. Division of produce for an equitable assessment of 
rents is not so impracticable as Sir Henry maintains, but is on 
the contrary a principle very commonly observed in ^practice. 
This is evident from the prevalence of the Metayer rents in all 
parts of the world, of the ooahur in Mahomedan countries, and 
of the tithes among the Christians. The universality of the 
practice is a guarantee that the principle is tolerably equitable. 

2. The proper way to view the question is to split it into 

two parts, (a) We have to prescribe a convenient and tolerably- 
equitable rule for assessment of rent-rates, as between zemindars 
and rayats ; (b) we have to adopt some measure to remove 

the nicer inequalities in the rent-charge as between the rayats 
themselves. The principle of division is excellently adapted to 
attain the first-named object ; and it has to be supplemented by 
another provision (included among my suggestions ) to meet the 
Ollier exigency, viz., the grant of a right to the rayats to make 
transfers of their tenures. If the rent of any plot of land, 
assessed upon the principle of division, be comparatively lighter 
than that of another, by reason of any difference in the peculiar 
circumstances of cultivation, then, with such a right of transfer, the 
exchange-value of the one will be proportionately higher than that of 
the other. By this means, the annual profits, or more accurately, 
periodical advantages of every possible description, will be fairly and 
equably capitalized ; and after the tenures have been once bought 
and sold, all tenants will be equally well off, considering the prices 
they will have paid, no matter how high or how low their respective 
rents might be. Such has actually been the case Avith the perma- 
nently-settled lands, of which the revenue-assessment was notori- 
ously unequal. An equalization like this, will be in accordance with 
the same law of supply and demand that Sir Henry so powerfully 
advocates, but which 1 would see applied in a different manner. 

3. The real objection, however, to the metayer system is that 
there might be lands of Avhich the cost of cultivation would 
exceed in value the share allotted to the cultivator ; and for this 
ample provision was made in my scheme. 

4. A free right to sell their tenures is, however, too valuable a 
concession for the zemindars to make to therayats ; andhencearule 
of pre-emption*^ was further proposed by me, by way of compensation. 
1 am aware that in some places a custom is said to have grown 
up, depriving the zemindar of his veto, and making transfers of 
tenures valid, independently of his sanction. It is still, however, 
an open question whether such a custom cau be pleaded at all against 
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the zemindar’s right It cannot be denied that the zemindar had ori- 
^ginally this right to veto everywhere : the law clearly recognizes it ; 
and where the custom adverted to is pleaded, the acceptance of rent 
from the vendee, may be said to amount to a voluntary withdrawal 
of the veto by the zemindar. The question would probably .be, not 
one of a special local custom within a definite area, but whether in 9 
particul|f case, a rayat has acquired the right of transfer according 
to the doctrine of prescription. To this end the right would probably 
have to be shown to be exercised by the rayat adversely to the 
zemindar, in spite of his veto, for a suflSciently long period of time 
and without interruption. At all events, such exceptional eircum- 
stances cannot affect the general fact that the zemindars are in enjoy- 
ment of a valuable right. (The value of the right would be measured 
as the case might be, either by the difference between occupancy and 
non-occupancy rates of rent or by the rayat’s interest in the annual 
produce of laud under the rule of division). As a compensation to 
this right, the rule of pre-emption was proposed in favor of tha 
zemindar. We have thus to take into account three things each 
closely bearing upon the rest : ( 1 ) a rule of proportion according ta 
the metayer system, ( 2 ) the right of transfer of cultivator’s tenures 
by sale, &c., to supplement the above, and (3) a rule of pre-emption 
by way of compensation for the right of transfer. 

5. Apart, however, from the respective merits of the two modes 

of assessing rents — by division of the produce and by open 
competition — there are good grounds why the rule of division and 
that rule alone ought to be adopted. The Permanent Settlement 
distinctly lays down that the zemindar is entitled only to the 
difference between a certain proportion of tho produce of every 
higha of land dcmandable by sovereign power according to the 
custom of the country and the amount payable into the public 
treasury. (Regulations XIX, XXX^^II and XLIV of 1793, 
Frean^bles). In other words it recognises the right of the cultivat- 
or to the •remaining ^proportion of the produce. My article was 
intended chiefly to show the universality of the custom alluded^ 
to, in the shape of the metayer system, and the evolution of all 
the existing modes of assessing rents from that system from a 
date long anterior to the Permanent Settlement. Whether there- 
fore we take into account the provision of the law or the pre- 
existing right in the cultivator, of which he cannot be said to have 
been deprived, the recognition of the principle of division is 
simply unavoidable. ^ ^ 

6 . The amount of the proportion is quite a separate question ; 
and if stress is laid upon my inability to pronounce upon this point, ' 
it cannot be denied th£lt some important data in regard to it, 
are well-known to the public, that the revenue-charge was 
assessed by Akbar at one-third of the average produce and that 
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the rule of division in respect of Bhag-rents is at present, half and 
half. It may be a question whether Akbar's assessment did not 
also restrict the rent-charge to one-third ; but inasmuch as Akbar's 
assessment has never been interrupted nor the share prescribed 
by him ever reduced, the zemindars may with cogency of argu- 
i^nent claim at the least one-third of the produce. 1 might add 
that according to some public papers to which attention >.as been 
recently called,* Sir Henry Ricketts himself once not only advo- 
cated the rule of proportion but proposed so much as two-fifths of 
the gross produce for the zemindar's share. 

However, to define the exact amount of the share or according 
to my scheme, the several shares, it will, in my humble opinion, 
be necessary to institute a systematic investigation like that made 
by Akbar ; and this in part has become feasible, now that the 
CSovernment is in possession of ample returns under the Road 
Cess Act, which would show the prevailing rents all over the 
country.t 

III. Sir Henry recommends the appointment of umpires in 
order to assess a suitable rent, reference being had to the existing 
supply and demand. He appears to be at the same time in favor 
of allowing to the occupancy rayats a percentage over ihe rate 
paid by the tenant-at-will. 1 presume that a competition or 
economic rent is intended to be first assessed and then a percentage 
is proposed to be deducted from the amount so assessed in the case 

* See the Hindu Patriot, dated 16th XIII. The classification of the 
April 1877, and letter addressed by selected areas and holding should be 
the British Indian Association to the commenced by breaking them up into 
Government of Bengal, under date areas of such distinctive soils whe- 
the 15th December 1876. ther natural or artificial, as may be 

t How lands ought to be compar- recognised by local custom.'' kTKq 
ed for the purpose of assessing. rents Indian Agriculturist., May 1, p. l.'tO.) 
is a question which does not seem But local custom will probably be 
to have received all the attention here found to be incohevent and in- 
tbat it deserves. Sir Henry has adequate. I recommended a money- 
masked derisively, " could the legisla- basis for the comparison, viz.^ the 
ture . . . rule . . . that the rent de- ratio between the value of produce 
mandable should be determined by and the cost of cultivation of the 
the depth of water found" on the lands to be compared. This princi- 
land ? Some people do in fact clas- pie not having been assailed I would 
sify lauds as hign or low ; others not prolong my reply by dwelling 
according to the staple grown ; set- upon it. I would only beg leave to 
tlemeut officers have been known to urge that the three data, vis., value 
classify as Bhutn, Dumat, Matiyar^ of produce, cost of cultivation and 
&c., much in the rough and ready existing rent-rates have first to be 
way that one would classify soils into ascertained roughly for purposes of 
sandy, loamy or clayey, &c. ; and the legislation, and that strict accuracy will 
Board of Bevenue of the North- not be re'^uired until the points come 
Western Provinces appears to have to be litigated upon, when too, the 
given these irregular methods, their closest scrutiny will be practi- 
utipost stretch, in the following rule : cable. 
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of 'occupancy tenures. Now, there are only three conceivable inodes 
/)f determining rents such as these^ viz,^ 1st, by calculation upon 
the basis of political economy, 2Qd, by comparison of«the lands to 
be assessed with lands actually held under competition, or 3rd, 
by actual competition. 

1. Calculation. We all know how Sir Barnes Peacock onc^ 
attempted to realise the abstract definition of rent given by 
Malthus and how as Justice Norman observed the system broke 
down by its own weigh The elements of competition do not 
admit of arithmetical calculation. Mr. Fawcett has rightly said 
that the theory of rent is not to be imagined as available to 
land steward"^ for fixing the rent of any particular land.* And 
the remarks of Mr. W. T. Thornton in a recent paper about com- 
petition-prices will apply with equal force upon competition-rents. 

** What then " he asks ** does regulate competition ? My answer 
is simply, nothing. There is no regularity about competition at 
all. If it can properly be said to depend upon anything, it 
depends partly hpon individual necessity, partly on individual 
discretion ; and as for the first of these there is proverbiallv, and 
for the second manifestly, no law, so likewise is there no law of 
competition.’^f 

2. Comparison. This method of assessing the rents will not 
stand the strict tests which Sir Heniy applies to the Metayer system. 
If a competition-rent can be determined by umpires, from com- 
parison with lands actually held under competition, it must be 
only in a loose manner ; and if such laxity is permissible, all 
objections to the metayer system would fall to the ground, especially 
^hen the graduated scale of division recommended is taken into 
consideration. If we can say that land X ought to be assessed 
exactly as land A, B or C, we can assess the proportionate rents also, 
by classifying a number of typical lands A, B, 0, &c., in a sufiScient- 
ly exlmustive manner and fixing the respective proportions assign- 
able to each. Nothing short of this was attempted in my scheme. 

3. Actual competition. Strictly to follow out the reasonings 
of Sir Henry Ricketts to its ultimate consequences, all the 
cultivable lands in the country should be made over to non- 
occupancy rayats, holding at competition-rates of rent ; and where 
there are any occupancy rayats, they should be allowed to appro- 
priate a certain percentage upon the rents realised from the non- 
occupancy rayats, although they have not laid out any money 
(like the zemindars) in purchasing their rights and although 
they do not ( like the cultivators ) employ personal or hired labor 
for cultivating the land ! 

* Manual of Political economy, 3rd 1676. Art** Professor Cairnes ob 
edition, p. 114. value. p. 83 1. 

X Contemporary Review, October 
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Upon the same principle it would be necessary to repeal clause 
1 of Section 18 of the existing rent-law which was based upon 
Section 7 of Regulation V of 1812 and involres the long es- 
tablished principle of a uniform assessment of rent for oil lands 
of the same class. The intimate connection of this principle with 
the rent system of this country was shown in my former contri- 
''bution. The law of supply and demand would simply j^yt an end 
to it. 

Englishmen seem somehow or other to give precedence to 
the claim of the rayat as based upon the period of occupation, 
over his claim based upon the labor of cultivation. The claim 
founded upon.length of occupation, is said to have been in supposed 
accordance with^the doctrine of prescription. That doctrine, however, 
as clearly shown by Sir Barnes Peacock cannot apply in a case like 
the present ; because the occupation in question is permissive and 
not adverse. Indeed tins same principle, regarding permissive occu- 
pation, though virtually ignored in sec. 6 of Act X, has had to be 
upheld in the following section, which enables the zemindar to debar 
all non-occupancy rayats from the privileges of section 6 , by 
express stipulation. The other claim^ which seems to be more 
rational, would place all cultivators upon an equal footing and^ 
indeed, entitle the non-occupancy cultivator to greater consideration 
than the non-cultivating occupancy rayat. 

In conclusion, 1 shall say, a few words with reference to the 
passage in my article about Lord Cornwallis which has been so 
strongly animadverted upon by Sir Henry. I admit that the 
language used by me was harsh. Of the benefits conferred upon 
the zemindars and thence to a very large section of the community 
by Lord Cornwallis, there can be no question and no question was 
intended to be raised ; in fact, praise from my pen was simply 
superfluous. But it does nqt follow that a misconception or haziness 
about the question of tenant-right could not have crept into Lord 
Cornwallis" mind. And what better proof of this cou4d be found 
than the fact that with the same breath an absolute proprie- 
‘'tary right in laud, with definite rules for exchange of lease.s 
upon the principle of voluntary contract, was vested by him in the 
zemindars^, and again that right was limited tone more than a 
certain proportion of the produce of land, while power was 
reserved to Government for assessing the amount of rent demand- 
able by the zemindar notwithstanding their so-called absolute pro- 
prietary right ? And as for the proportion itself, which is 
above alluded* to, the present diversity of opinion, quite as much 
as the inconsistency noticed above, will amply show whether or no 
it was a mistake to recognise the principle and yet to leave it open 
to future discussion or to be ignored outright. 


J. C. G. 



ISLAM AS IT 1^. (Independent Section,). 

By a European Haji. 

I — Its Sociai Aspect. 

yi subj^t which has been treated by English authors with such 
Jr\ detail as that with which 1 am about to deal, requires that 
before entering upon it 1 should give my readers some intimation 
as to my reason for selecting a theme, which it might be thought 
had already been sufSciently dealt with in the many jvorks, found- 
ed on personal experience of the practice of Mahomedanism, or 
on learned and labourious enquiries into its theories and history, 
compiled or written by men, who in many instances have been 
eminently fitted for the purpose they had in hand. But 1 claim 
to have viewed and studied Islam from a position which no other 
writer on the subject has adopted ; a position, moreover, peculiar- 
ly adapted for the formation of an intimate and correct acquaintance 
with the subject, as it is exhibited in the daily life of Mahomedans. 
Having assumed the character of a convert to Islam for nearly 
two years, I mixed among Mahomedans, not only of India, but 
also of Arabia, Persia, and other countries, as a Mahomedan, and 
in that character performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. * My as- 
sumed character afforded me many advantages, and facilitate the 
obtaining of opportunities that enabled me to pursue my study of 
Islam under the most favourable circumstances— other than the 
mere fact of ray having been thrown into intimate intercourse with 
the « Faithful” 

Mahomedanism, like all other religious systems, admits of be- 
ing regarded from many different points^ of view : thus we may 
consider it as a scheme for the moral or social protection and direc- 
tion of *its followers, or we may view it as a religious code, and 
enquire into the divinity of its origin. These are the two points 
from which Mahomedanism has hitherto been chiefly regarded by ^ 
Christian writers, to the almost total exclusion of other and less 
important ones ; and it is to the investigation of Islam as a so- 
cial system, and its influence as such upon its followers, that 1 
shall devote myself principally in these pages. 

Probably the most philosophical manner with which I could 
treat my subject would be to begin at its source — the restless craving 
for something better — something higher and more l^piritual than 
the puerile idolatry to which be had been trained up — that lead 
Mahomed to retire from society to ponder on religion, and to com- 

* 1 published an account of my the early part of 1876. 
pilgrimage in the Bombay QaziUo in 
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inuDC ia the spirit with his Qod. This was the immediate cause 
whence has sprung forth the wonderful and extraordinary 
results, which form the history of the Mahomedan religion ; and 
still show themselves in the influence, which a belief in the mis- 
sion of the prophet exerts upon peoples so widely-separated, in 
almost all else, as those who collectively form the world of Islam. 
To treat the subject in this manner would, however, rec^ire a far 
more systematic and prolonged discussion than I am at present 
inclined to enter upon. Hence my determination to treat of Is- 
lam as it is— recognising the existence of facts as of more direct 
importance than an enquiry into their origin, or an endeavour to 
reconcile them to the theories on which they are presumed to have 
established themselves. I will not, however, fix for myself any 
especial limits, but diverge from a direct line whenever the occas- 
sion appears to require it, or such a course seems otherwise advis- 
able. 

The Mahomedan religion has been frequently described as one 
of forms and ceremonies but nothing can be more erroneous 
than the idea thus conveyed. Islam, like Christianity, has 
forms and ceremonies, but it no more professes to make obedience 
to its written law, or the punctual observance of its prescribed 
ceremonials, a key wherewith to unlock the adamantine gates of 
paradise, than does the Cliristian religion profess to provide salva- 
tion through the medium of the two sacraments, Baptism and 
the partaking of the Lord’s Supper* And here we have the most 
remarkable feature which Islam as a social system presents, ad- 
mitting its followers to a certain degree of laxity in the perfor- 
mance of their religious duties, by making those duties in no way 
capable of influencing their ultimate salvation and happiness. It 
takes away everything which can be considered in the light of 
an inducement to compliance with formal observances, the number, 
length and minute details of which form a considerable interrup- 
tion to the business of the day ; and yet we find among' Mahomed- 
ans of every race, that the observance of these obligations are in 
eight cases out of ten, strictly attended to. Nor is this com- 
pliance with the rigorous demands of the ceremonial law, ever 
viewed as a possible passport to heaven by those who observe it. 
This is the feature, which of all others that Islam presents, seems 
to me infinitely the most remarkable. Among Mahomedans faith, 
and faith only, is recognised as the means of attaining eternal 
felicity. On the other hand if we turn to the most strictly 
evangelical Sbhool of Ohristianity, we find no such theory 
advanced. Q'hey indeed claim faith as the key of heaven, but 
they add that faith without works Is as utterly ineffectual 
as works without faith. The Mahomedan who neglects good 
works ia as certain of eventual happiness as be who performs 
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them, while he only who gives way to temptation and com- 
^mits sioi is doomed to condign punishment. 

Like the Christian religion, Islam admits of the fallest deve- 
lopment of the individual characters of its followers. The “ Peck- 
sniff,” the ** Micawber,*' the “ Wellers/' and the innumerable other 
characters which Dickens has so inimitably drawn, may be foundL 
moving every day Mahomedan society, as well as at ^ome. 
True, as when we look through a coloured glass upon a landv^pe 
replete with varying tints, the entire scene assumes the hue 
of the medium through which we gaze*; so in observing the 
varieties of shade which gives life and colour to Mahomedan life, 
we find its diversities universally tinged with the •hue of orien- 
talism. Nevertheless, in the former case, let us make the necessary 
allowance for the effects of the modifying medium, and we at 
once recognise the perfection of the landscape, and notwithstand- 
ing the uniformity of tint, discover beneath it that light and 
shade, and minute modulations of coloring, which is a type of 
nature’s handiwork. And thus it is that beneath the outward uni- 
formity of character which Islam has thrown over the daily life 
of its followers, the skilled analyst of human thoughts and feelings 
will find beneath the monotony of the prevailing tint, a rich and 
ever varying diversity of sentiment and character. Here is the 
error into which the Western observer generally falls when con- 
templating Mahomedanism : Islam, like a coloured atmosphere 
surrounds and envelops all that he sees, and in the very eagerness 
of his search he fails to penetrate the cloud, and thus receives 
the impression that all that his eye rests upon bears the same 
monotonous hue. Islam is as fixed and unalterable a law as were 
the decrees of the Medcs and Persians of old supposed to be ; 
but while from the strictness and minuteness of its injunctions, it 
maintains a certain uniformity of exfernal or formal character 
amon^its /ollowers, its theories leave the mind free to range at 
will and select its tenets from a field fully as diversified as the 
orthodox Protestant church affords. What in fact the iron rule of® 
the Protector temporarily accomplished in England, what the'senile 
cant of Louis the XIV. brought about for a time in Paris, is this 
what Islam has done permanently. No one will or indeed can deny, 
that on ninety per cent, of professing Christians, Christianity pro- 
duces no external marks, no peculiarities of manner, custom, or habit 
of thought which can servo to identify them from infidels, atheists, 
theists, or what not, so far as their daily lives are csocerned. The 
average Christian decides his daily actions not by the Bible code, , 
but by the code of honour, and that intuitive sense of right 
and wrong which we term conscience ; not so the Moslem. Vfe 
speak of a man being conscientious, he speaks of liis being obe- 
dient to the law— in another word, religious. Islam like Hiudooism, 
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like BrahmoisiU) like Christianitj, like all religious systems Tvliicli 
have ever existed or ever ■will exist, has produced many hypo- 
crites — religious pretenders who are outwardly scrupulous and 
finical about their “ duty,” but are inwardly as “ whited sepulchres.” 
J have compared the effects of Islam, to the forced religion of the 
English Commonwealth and the latter years of Louis the XIV.'s 
reign — but the parallel is scarcely just. The religious eftthusiasm 
of tliese periods was hypocrisy of the worst kind — forced and un- 
natural ; but the enthusiasm which is universal throughout Islam 
is spontaneous and natural. How to account for tliis fact, appa- 
rently contrary to the natural order of man’s inclinations, 
is not so difficult as it may at first appear ; and the solution 
of the problem lies in the different aspects in which the Christian 
and the Moslem regard God. It cannot, I think, be questioned 
that to the Christian the pre-eminent attribute of the Divinity 
with which he is concerned, is His justice. The very lowest of 
the uneducated classes at home, regard God simply as a judge; 
as the being who will hereafter apportion to them either eternal 
punishment or eternal bliss according to their works,” and this 
idea is not lost though slightly modified among the better edu- 
cated classes. Such an idea, though known to the Moslem, exer- 
cises but the faintest possible influence upon him. To him Mercy 
is a synonym for the Deity, as it is the one attribute of the 
Divinity on which he longs to dwell. How stiikingly is this 
fact evidenced iu many incidents of iny intercourse with Maho- 
medans in my assumed character. Over and over again, when 
rebuked by men of varying religious'character and sincerity for 
neglecting religious obligations, my reply that “ God is the 
merciful, ihQ forgiver,” * has been accepted as a sufficient 
excuse. To the Moslem there is notliing to fear from God for 
disobedience, nothing to gain from obedience."!* Such being the 
case, how comes it tliat the Moslem is so obedient to tlie* most 
exacting duties required of him ? Probably the most active cause 
lis the consensus of opinion on the subject, Tlie Moslem who neg- 
lects his duties (except a convert) is not advised nor spoken to on 
the subject by his co-religionists, but as fast as his indifference to 
his religious duties becomes developed, so does he And himself 
gradually slipping out of the pale of the society in which he at 
first moved, until eventually, without any direct or marked break 
in his intercourse with his fellows, he becomes a social outcast. 
He still speaka and is spoken to, and none but those initiated in 
the daily life of Mahomedans could mark any peculiarity in tlio 
intercourse ; but none the less does he and those ho confers with 
recognize the fact that between me and thee there is a great 

* Allaho Akhar wa al Ghafur. sion” and not to sins of “com- 

t 1 refer here only to sins of “ omis- mission.^' 
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gulf fixed.” The Christian who has fallen from the path of recti- 
#tudeis spurned and contemned, insulted and loathed by those 
who before hailed him with pleasure. Not so the 4Ioslem in a 
similar condition ; he may be a fallen brother, but he is still a 
brother. Pity and not contempt, sorrow and not censure, are 
meted out to him. Hence religion becomes to the Moslem a bond 
•of unity^to all that enchains his earthly affections. Again, to the 
Christian the very existence of God, though ever admitted, is 
seldom if ever recalled to his thoughts amidst the hurry and bustle 
of his eveiy-day life. To the Moslem the image of God is almost 
ceaselessly present. He closes his eyes at night, breathing a decla- 
ration of His Unity and His Mercy ; his first words In the morning 
are but a repetition of the same truths ; throughout the day, his 
meals, his out-goings, his incomings, bis business, his intercourse 
with his friends and acquaintances, in fact almost all that he does 
recalls the existence of God to him, through the medium of phrases 
and exclamations of pious import, which seem never to lose this 
power from the frequency with which they occur. Those who 
have had an opportunity of watching the course of Moslem con- 
versation, cannot fail to have noticed this fact. Often does the 
simple reply, Suhhan Alhh — Praise be to God, the common re- 
joinder to an enquiry as to a person’s health — lead to a discussion, 
brief but earnest, on religious topics. Indeed no thinking man can 
move amongst Maliomedans, and listen to or take a part in their 
ordinary discourse without having his reflections turned towards 
thoughts of another world than this, where ail is pure and holy.'' 
guch at least has been my experience. Here, then, wo have in 
these two facts, an explanation of the cause which produces tho 
religious aspect which tones all Islam. It is the custom among 
Christian writers to brand this admission or rather intermixture 
of religion with the every-day affairs of*life, as the result of hypo- 
crisy.* Ncjthing can be more false or more unfounded. Islam, as 
I have said, has its hypocrites, its Pecksniffs who make a trade of 
religion, but it has none of that lesser hypocrisy which is so pain-® 
fully evident among Christians. When the Moslem ejaculates, 
Inslia 'llah, if it please God, he recognises the full force of what 
he says and he means it ; when he exclaims that his misfortunes 
are the will of God, he shows by his actions that he utters no 
meaningless profession of faith. How many Christians are there 
to whom these_ statements would apply? We profess a faith, a 
trust in God, which scarce one in a thousand of us really has. 

We find it an almost invariable rule that men who devote th^iy . 
time and energies to one particular object, become intellectually 
cramped and incapable of appreciating other subjects. Intense 
application to a speciality, blunts our keenness for other studies, 
and it might be thought that the pre-eminent position which 
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religion takes among Mahomedans, would tend to prevent their 
entering upon more worldly themes with any great degree of 
eiiterest. Indeed some writers have asserted this to be the case. 
It is not so ; religion undoubtedly obtains among them a more 
universal and frequent consideration than any other theme, but it 
^does not by any means totally exclude mundane affairs, nor does 
it mar their enjoyments. The native theatres of Bombay attract 
alike the Cabulee and the Arab, who understanding but little 
of the dialogue follow the exits and entrances of the various 
characters with intense interest. As a specimen of the manner in 
which such amusements are regarded, I will give an incident from 
my experience iu Bombay. The play was, if I remember correctly, 
Indur Sahha, one of the most popular dramas of the Hindustani 
stage. I and my two companions, one a native of Mecca, the other 
a Cabulee, were seated among the “gods,*' who in an Indian 
theatre occupy the lower instead of the upper regions. During 
the play a LalL Dev (red devil or satyr) appeared : “ now God be 
praised, but that is a devil (shytan)** quoth the Arab. “ Oh Ma- 
homed, how can you talk of God, his name he praised, and 
the devil in one breath ? ” cried the Cabulee. “ Why not " 
rejoined the man of Mecca “ wouldn't you say God save us 
from the devil the pelted of stones " ?* “ True, but it is not 

good to use such words here in a theatre ; it is bad to pray 
in an unclean house.” “ By God •)• if it is bad to say God's 
name here, it is worse to come and sit here." This is the test 
by which the Moslem commonly decides all questions of right 
or wrong; and reminds me of the “converted collier” wlio 
created such a sensation in England some five years ago. Preach- 
ing one time in Dublin die exclaimed — “would you like to die in 
a theatre, or in a gin-palace, or in a gambling hell, because if you 
would, there's no harm in going to them (sic) places. This is, in 
fact, a common notion among “ Mcihodists Christians, in general 
refer religion to “ its proper time and place;" the Moslem holds 
••every time and place not directly connected with sin, as fit for 
religious discourse. The dialogue which I have just given will 
show that “opinions differ” among the faithful as to the legiti- 
macy of theatrical entertainments. Many indeed hold them un- 
lawful, others go from the musjid to the theatre. I have myself 
seen a Moslem I praying in a theatre, not of course, when the 

A^oz hillah jnin eshskytan erra- Arab. 
geem^ the exclamation which every J Here as everywhere else throiiji;h- 
good Moslem uses when he yawns, the oiit these prayers I limit the phrase 
prophet having said that ** the devil Moslem, or Mahomedan, and its 
jaiLps down a yawning throat ; ” the equivalents to its strict sense — an 
phrase is also used durincr the haj^ orthodox, or sunui Mahomedan uu- 
when stoning the devils at Mina. less when the words Shiah, &c., may 
T Wallahf the common oath of an be used in conjunction with them. 
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performance was going on. This incident will also serve to 
explain my meaning in affirming that Islam affords an opening 
for the development of individual character. • 

Moulvie,” said I one day to a religious friend of mine, " it 
is forbidden to play games of chance, does the prohibition include 
billiards (mes; par goli Mai?ia /) which is a game of skill , 
“It is doi^^tful/* he replied, “ but it is better not to engage in it." 
Such is the general opinion, not only of billiards, but of cards, though 
among the lower classes in Bombay both games are extremely 
popular ; and I know of one coffee-house at least where “ Pucheea " 
“twenty-five" is nightly played by men otherwise in the odour 
of sanctity.” I visited this Moulvie one day, while wearing a 
solah topee, instead of the fez which I generally adopted on such 
occasions. A Shiah who was present made some observation as to 
my wearing an “ English topee ” which I did not fully hear ; but 
turning to the Moulvie I asked his opinion as to whether or 
not it were lawful to wear an article of dress peculiar to 
Christians. “You are” he replied “a European, why should 
you not wear the dress to which you are accustomed.” I said that 
it was the general practise for Mahomedans to wear a peculiar kind 
of head-dress, which served to distinguished them from Hindoos, 
&c. God ” he replied “ has given but one direction as to dress." 
Much diversity of opinion was expressed to me by Moslems on 
this subject, but I alvva3^s came off victor — by asking whether 
a clean heart (aafdil) or a new puggree was the more accept- 
able to God. 

These incidents will be, I trust, suficient to show that the 
code of Islam is neither so narrow nor so strict in its obligations 
as we are commonly told, so far as practise is concerned. The 
doctrines of Islam are however less open to dispute, though they 
are not all “ assertions which it is hdresy to question ” as one 
author* assejrts ; according to the generally-received opinion that 
Munkir and Nakir, the two angels who are described as examin- 
ing a deceased Moslem immediately after his burial, really go * 
through the ceremony of questioning the deceased as to his belief 
and conduct when in the world. I heard the subject discussed in 
English by two Mahomedans, one arguing that the account of 
the ceremony was to be read literally, the other, that it was to 
be considered MajuZy or figurative. A, argued that inasmuch as 
the prophet had once stated that he had heard the groans of a 
deceased man who was being belaboured, the passage must be 
taken in a literal sense. B, maintained the figurative view on 
the ground that two angels could not possibly pass from grave to 
grave with sufficient celerity to perform the same task wherever 
and whenever a Mahomedan was buried ; he also viewed the 
prophet's declaration in a figurative sense, giving as his reason for 
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SO doing two assertions of the prophet, which he worked into a 
pretty fair syllogism thus : — 

The propiiet said no man can hear the groans of the deceased 
when being tortured. 

Tlie prophet said ** I am only a man 
* Therefore tlie prophet could not have heard the groaning of a 
deceased man suffering torture. I need scarcely add that^^A^ was 

“ Convinced against his’will, 

So held his own opinion still.'’ 

A frequent point of disputation is as to what a belief in the 
Raima, or cr^ied* necessarily implies. The reader who is anxious 
to know what the two fundamental points of Mahomedan belief 
may be made to mean, can refer to “ Ockley’s Saracens ” where he 
will find an explanation of their meaning written by a celebrated 
divine, and extending over several pages of small type ! 

The Koran itself declares that it is sufficient for salvation that 
a man should repeat the kalma with a believing heart. Many 
Mahomedans contend however that a belief in the kalma ne- 
cessarily implies a belief in the principal doctrines of the re- 
ligion as well, and they base their argument upon the principle 
that if you believe Mahomed to be the prophet of God, you 
must also believe whatever he has said — since it is impossible 
that the prophet of God should either wilfully or unknowingly 
tell a falsehood. This argument is found among Christians, 
for it is needless to say that a belief in Christ is held to impress a 
belief in the doctrines he taught. But although the Koran itself 
explicitly states that Mahomed’s declaration on religious matter 
is “ to be received ” (and by inference, as infallible) I have heard 
many Moslems question whether it was essential to salvation 
that any other doctrine or doctrines beyond those contained in the 
kalma (in their most limited sense) should be received.^ 

It will now be evident to my readers, that not only has the Ma- 
tthomedan a ceitain amount of option as to the degree of attention 
he pays to the ceremonial portion of the law, aud as to his daily 
conduct, but also as to his belief. All this is radically opposed 
to what the majority of authors’!* tell us on the subject, nor need 
any surprise be felt that it is so. Few if any Mahomedans when 
writing or speaking of religion will admit that there can by any 
possibility be a doubt to the absolute correctness of their own 
views, and hence men who form their acquaintance with Mahome- 


* The Kalma exists in several the shortest form, and, in Arabic 

forms, eneb of which contains how- reads thus La illaha illallah^ Maho^ 
ever but the two distinct assertions, med arrasooVullah. 
that there is no Qod but Allah^ and f English aud Mabomedau. 
Mkhomed is his prophet.” This is 
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danism through the medium of hooks are frequently led into 
^rror. While, however, each Mahomedan holds his own views 
'With as much persistency as any Christian sectariauf unlike the 
latter, he does not consign all who differ from him to the abode 
of Ehlis * The character I assumed was peculiarly favourable 
for an investigation as to the exact amount of uniformity of belief « 
existing a^pong Mahomedans, for each one with whom I conversed 
viewed me as a possible convert to his own theories and thus 
pleaded his cause with energy, whereas in disputing with those 
whom he supposed to> be a born Mahomedan, he would adopt the 
tone of one who argued "for argument’s sake,” or as though 
seeking for information — unless, of course, wlien speaking with 
an intimate acquaintance. 

There are two subjects which may perhaps be most suitably 
introduced here: — the personal character of Mahomed, and 
jehad, or religious war. We need not dip far into the writings 
of European authors on these subjects, to detect the impulse 
under which th*ey write. From Alexander Ross •}“ to Major 
Oshorn, I our authors seem to have considered it their duty when 
discussing such questions to heap together all the calumny they 
could, and excite themselves into fierce denunciations of the pro- 
phet, as an ambitious politician,” an " assassin,” one who 
sought only ^‘worldly dominion,” a " libertine,” and so forth ; nor 
’ is the jehad a subject which such writers can afford to discuss 
calmly, dispassionately or truthfully. Jehad had been denounced as 
being tlie "obligation under which the faithful lie, to kill and 
destroy all infidels ; ” and Europeans generally insist on holding 
tl/e opinion, that every Mahomedan who neglects an opportunity 
of giving an infidel the choice between death or Islam is esteemed 
little better than an infidel himself. Let it be sufficient to say 
that did the Koran or the MisJeat al Ma^ibah^ support tliis theory, 
there is^scar^ely a Mahomedan in the country whose hands would 
not now be dipped iu English blood. As pointed out in an able 
article which recently appeared in Fraser^s Magazine, from the • 
pen of the learned negro, the Revd. Mr. Blyden, an orientalist 
of no mean attainments and conversant with Mahomedansim, the 
influence of race has often been mistaken for the influence of reli- 

• The devil, said to have received 
this name when he refused to wor- ly published. 

ship Adam : the name signifies " one 9 The traditions gf the prophet, 
who despairs of God’s mercy.” The Revd. Mr. Hughes of Lahore, is 

t Alexander Ross was the first lam glad to learn, eudoavoui iug to 
translator of the Koran into Eugiish, procure the re| publication of the only 
"iand made his translation from Aiidrd English translation which has ever 
oil iiyers' French Koran: Ross appeared of this work, which is as 
terms the Koran a "gallimufry of iuiportaut as it is interesting, 
eriura." 
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gion ; and it is really painful to read the wild ravings of some of 
the writers who have blundered on this head. It does not, however, 
come with^ the scope of this article to discuss the literary produc-- 
tions on either side of the question ; if it did I could quote pages from 
writers whose fanaticism against Islam must seem to those better ac- 
quainted with the subject as little superior to the wild utterings of 
' an alarmed imbecile. Among Mahomedans the feelings towards 
disbelievers, especially Christians, are rather those of pity and com- 
passion, than of hatred. One evening in Bombay I was sitting in a 
coffee shop with a Christian, to whom I gave my hookah to smoke, 
this being contrary to the well-known custom of the Indian Uahome- 
dans. I was.not surprised when the proprietor’s son came up and 
expostulated with me for ** defiling " his hookah by such a procee- 
dure. I only laughed and resumed the hookah myself, whereupon 
the excitealjle youth exclaimed ** you are a Imiir ( infidel ) too. ” 
Throwing the hookah down I quickly made him retreat with a 
hotter ear than probably he had ever felt before, and the words 
kelb-bin-kelh'* (dog and son of a dog) echoing after him. The 
whole assembly rose, and an aged man who was well-known to all 
present and much respected by them, acting the part of spokes* 
man, enquired from me the reason of my violent procedure. I 
recounted the circumstances precisely as they had occurred, and 
while I was mildly censured by the old man for the misconduct 
of allowing a Christian to smoke a Moslem hookah^ my adversary 
was roundly rated for applying the word if/j^rtome. He (my oppo- 
nent) thereupon explained that it was not to me, but to my com- 
panion that he had spoken; ** and dost thou not know " quoth the old 
man, ‘‘that a Christian is not an infidel?” (kafir), and a reguliir 
chorus of “ Suhhan Allah, yih t! such bat hai ” ( praise be Ood, 
.these are true words) and such like phrases assented to the statement. 
This incident shows liow’ false is the theory that Christians are 
* hated’ by all Mahomedans ; in fact none but a most ignorant Maho- 
medan would dream of calling a Christian or a Jew a kafir, 

, Christians are however Muariclcoona • literally, that is to say, 
people who associate another God with God. Christians will of 
course deny that their belief in the Trinity implies anything of 
this kind, but with this I have nothing to do — I am simply ex- 
plaining Mahomedan views on the sul^j^cb. To return to the 
jehads Christians though not kafirs are still outside the pale of 
Islam, and being so are open to jehad ; hence the subject at the 
present time ^especially is one of considerable interest, and the 
following brief summary of the opiuious commou among Indian 
Mahomedans will I hope throw some light on it. 

A Mahomedan is not bound to engage m jehad against a country 
or people who permit him to exercise his religion without hindrance, 

‘ * Islam and race distinctions^ CVasers Magazine, November 1876. 
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nor can ^ jehad be proclaimed without sufficient cause being shown. 
Jd the lesser ** jehad the rights of even infidels against whom it 
^is not directed should be respected. * 

The lesser jehad'* is where one or more particular sects 
have acted aggressively towards Mahoinedans, and the jehad is 
directed only against them. The greater ’'f is when Islam • 
faces all disbelievers, and fights until either all disbelievers are 
exterminated, }ield tribute or are converted. Christians may even 
assist in the *Messer jeAocZ.'’ Towards the close of the pilgrim 
season of 1875-76, the war in Turkey was formally declared to 
be a jehad by the ulema (or council of the learned) in Mecca. 
On the eveuitig of the day on which I learned this fact, 1 drove 
down to a Musafiv-khanaX native town of Bombay, where 
1 knew I should meet several Arab, Persian, and Hindustani 
Mahomedans ; and having seated myself among them, after the 
customary salutations, I seized the first opportunity of enquiring 
whether they hadjjeard of the declaration of the jehad at Mecca. 
''Jehad!" cried an Iranee (Persiang) who was regarded as a 
free-thinker, the Turks can’t make a jehad, for they want the 
English to help them.’" “ What a wise man I” retorted the child of 
Mecca, mentioned in a preceding page, ^‘Itis a Jehad against 
Ru88 (Russia) and not against England.” Why” said another, 
"did not the English and French make jehad against Russia for 
the Sultau (of Turkey) before, why should they not do it again ?*' 
From this it may be seen that jehad is, in the Maliomedan mind, 
by no means a synonym for fanaticism, wanton outrage and 
bloodshed, as Christian writers are continually asserting. If 
instead of defining a jehad as " a war of extermination against 
infidels,” our authors would describe it as “ a war in defence of 
Islam” they would be much nearer the truth. 

Before proceeding to the consideration *of Mahomed’s character 
as it aflbcts , Mahomedans of the present day, I wish to enter a 
strong protest against the attempts made by many learned orien- 
talists towards elucidating Mahomedan character and sentiment 
by philological research. As an example of what I allude to let 
me refer to Mr. Blydeu’s article on Islam and race distinctions.’* 
In commenting on Major Osborn’s remarks on jehady Mr. 
Blyden points out that the word Mush/rikun in the Koran, 
translated " polytheists” by Rodwell, and idolatora” by Sale, is 

* Jehad essegkir, § Irame meaus literally a native of 

t Jehad Alkabeer, Iran, but in India, Arabia, &c., it ia 

X Musafir-khanalU, a travellers* more commonly used in the wider 
house, is the oriental equivalent for sense of auy Persian ; thus you will 
the Emjlish IloteL The traveller her^ of an “Iranee Bagdadee,'' a 
however gets no other accommodation Persian of Bagdad. It is also occasion- 
tbaii empty rooms. He must provide ally used us a synonym for the woi4 
and cook his own meals, &c. Shiuh. 
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a term in which the radical idea is that of associatiou/^ and adds 
that ihe^stfra or verse in which it occurs^ '^is addressed to 
Arabs who believed in and worshipped only the true God, and 
refers to the treatment to be accorded by them to those Arabs 
who joined the worship of idols with that of the true Qod.” Mr. 

' Blyden^s remark on the etymology of the word is most probably 
perfectly correct, for he is 1 believe a highly accomplisihed Arabic 
scholar ; but I assert positiviy that the inference which he appears 
to draw, namely, that the word Mushrikun in the sura alluded 
to should not be viewed as applying to Christians ; however correct 
it may be, as regards the prophet's intention when writing the 
verse, it is totally at variance with the generally received opinion 
of Mahomcdans. 1 speak on this matter authoritativly because, 
while engaged in revising the account of my pilgrimage to Mecca, 
with a view to republishing it, 1 devoted a good deal of time and 
trouble to ascertaining the exact meaning commonly applied to 
the word. Here are briefly i^me of the answers I received to my 
enquiries. 


Every one not being a Moslem. 

Every one except Jews and Moslems, 

Every one who believes in more than one God 
Every one who asserts that Qod is not an Absolute unity, 
and entirely without an equal. 

Now not one of these dehnitions agrees with Mr. Blyden's ren- 
dering of the word, and the same remark applies to all the answers 
I received. It must be remembered that to judge of the influence 
which any part or word of the Koran exerts upon Moslems, we 
should not seek for the strict etymological meaning, or the philo- 
logical value of the word, or its root ; nor for the sense in which it 
was originally used — but for the interpretation which tho Maho- 
medans of the present day give to it, Mr, Blyden's assertion that 
the sura referred to does not direct an indiscriminate and unpro- 
voked jehad against Christians is perfectly correct ; bub the argu- 
ment on which he bases his opinion is equally wrong, and he thus 
resembles a man who has walked along a crowded roadway instead 
of on the footpath, for his safe arrival ftt his destination is simply 
a fortuitous occurrence, and he has run a serious and altogether 
unnecessary risk of being knocked down on the way an^so com-, 
mitting a blunder. 

We now come to Jie last question with which 1 will deal in this 
paper, namely, the influence which thq personal character of the 
prophet still bears upon his .followers. 

If we scan the voluminous records of the history of mau-<— 
‘Omitting Sacred Writ — or labour through the still wider pages of 
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that fantastic Iiistory witli wliich the soarinor imagination of raan- 
^kirid in every age and clime, seeking for Jin ideal perfection of hero- 
'jsm has filled the realms of fiction ; there is one name which 
stands forth from the crowd, like a massive diamond far outshin- 
ing (he paler gems by which it is surrounded, and claims our 
consideration as a reality superior iti its grandeur to all that 
the mightiest intellect yet conceived. For centuries buried 
beneath the scorn and contempt heaped upon it by all who at the 
time boasted learning or civilization ; spurned and contemned, 
submerged beneath a sea of contumely, that name still shines 
forth, if not as that of the apostle of God, at least as ^ that of one 
of the grandest and noblest examples of the might* and power 
of God, as displayed in the abilities He has bestowed upon man- 
kind, His last, as His eternal creation. Granting that the name 
of Mahomed, the prophet of Arabia, is symbolical of religious 
error, admitting that it is the living memory of one who cried in 
bitter acknowledgment of his own weakness— “ I am no more 
than a man,*' — allowing that the weakness so freely owned led him 
into sin — if not into crime ; there still rises up a picture of 
trust in the almighty power and the infinite mercy of God, such 
as the pages of no other history can record as having been ex- 
celled. “ We are three, for God Is with us** replied the prophet 
when Aburake feared their approaching foes; and here we have 
a key to what else would be a mystery. Mortal man, unaided 
by the strength which can be born alone of pure reliance on God| 
could never have accomplished that which Mahomed has done. 
It, was one of the bitterest of the curses which Eve brought upon 
mankind, that taught us to recognise our own weakness. Poor 
finite man how oft has thy intellectual conceptions towered high 
unto the heaven of perfection, only that Uie weight of the mighty 
structure which it had raised should tail tumbling into ruins 
overwh^Imir^ the base weakness of the flesh on which it was built. 
How many a loving, longing, aching heart has groaned at the 
miseries of its surroundings and in the extremity of its anguish cried 
aloud to God as the old Rabbi to the angel, " I pray thee, write 
me down as one who loves his fellowmen.** Was Mahomed such a 
man as this ? — or was he an ambitious, heartless, revengeful hypo- 
crite as he has been often painted ? I am not going to discuss here 
the pros and cons of this question ; they would be indeed al- 
together irrelevant to my present purpose ; but the character of 
the prophet is so intimately connected with that of his follow- 
ers that it is impossible to wholly omit the consideration of it. 
In no other case which the history of religions produces, can 
the personal character of the founder or leader claim to have 
established such a wonderful impression of itself on all his 
followers, as it has ever been admitted that of Mahomed had 
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effectually stamped upon his people. This fact indeed lias been 
frequently misapplied by imperfectly qualified critics as a support 
on which to hang their fiercest denunciations of the prophet 
and his followers. They have asserted that Mahomed was 
“bigoted, sensual, ambitious,” and wholly devoid of good ; and 
' that consequently his followers are not one whit better than 
the man tiiey love to paint as the fiercest fanS'^ic whose 
name has been recorded, little less indeed than an inhuman 
monster, unequalled for depravity and viciousness. More recent 
writers have brought themselves by the influence of candour and 
justice to admit that the old estimate of the prophet and his 
people was erroneous ; that the Koran was not a mere incoherent 
mixture of blasphemy and absurdity, but a religious, social and 
legal code, eminently suited to the need of the people for whose 
especial use it was compiled, and adapted to the wanU of the 
nation amidst which it was flrst promulgated. But even yet it 
would seem that the prevailing idea of Islam is that it is a narrow, 
bigoted creed, entirely opposed to social progress in its internal 
effect — and the bitter, uncompromising foe of every one else, 
an implacable, hating, bloodsucking code, in its external aspect. 
All this is founded not on fact, l)ut on facts which have been 
garbled, mutilated and misrepresented to an extraordinary degree. 
So much has this been the case that even those facts which it 
would seem impossible to present in such a manner — for example, 
U)e recognition of Christians and Jews as worshippers of and 
believers in the same God whom the prophet termed Allah — have 
been seized upon ])y Christians as a medium for fresh invective. 
That Mahomed’s religion contains elements derived from the tWo 
systems just named can scarcely be questioned, but that he adopted 
so much from them with, a view to conciliating their professors, 
is an absurdity, Judaism, with its ceremonial services and legal 
prohibitions, comes much nearer Islam, than can Christid?nity be 
supposed to do ; yet the distinction l>etween the Christian and 
Mahomedan religions is, in its detail, scarcely less obvious than 
the distinction between ^ Islam and Judaism, and this remark 
applies with equal force to the conditions in which these religions 
existed in the seventh century as well a|L at the present moment. 
Whatever may have been Mahomed’s mOTives in teaching the doc- 
trines of Islam, there cannot be a doubt as t(» the chief and must 
lasting result of the lesh ins he imparted to his followers ; and what- 
is this result? Is it the formation of an earthly hell in which 
the only bond of friendship wliich exists is a fiendish craving for 
the destruction of all that stands without its limits? Far indeed 
from this, as I have shown, the Moslem holds God as the fountain 
of mercy and compassion ; he believes these to be the grand dis- 
tinctions of the Divinity; and he looks upon their imitation by 
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man, as liis noblest ambition, at least so far as this world is con- 
cerned. That Mahomed taught this doctrine is not to be denied. 
^ la the Koran he dwells on it over and over again., God to the 
Mahomedau is a Being who delights to welcome the repentant; 
Whose greatest joy is to forgive, and Whose loving kindness is 
supreme. Nor is the doctrine of love to man less prominently a 
• feature ^ Islam, though it is to be regretted that it is perhapS 
less forcibly advocated in the Koran ; but nothing can be more 
explicit or less open to question than the answer which the pro- 
phet gave to the enquirer who asked, ** how are the poor to give 
alins r mark the reply— “ He who leudeth the blind, giveth alms/’ 
It i« impossible to go beyond this in recognition gf the relations 
which connect man and man together, and place both in their 
mutual relationship into connection with the Deity. That Ma- 
homed was far from being a man devoid of humanity or those 
affections which stir the softest emotions of mankind, this one 
incident does much to prove ; if indeed it stood alone, like a 
bright coin half hidden in a gutter, it would still show that dark 
and noisome as its resting place might be, it was not incapable of 
holding some of the pure gold of human sympathy. But this is 
not the only incident of the kind ; even more forcible still as show- 
ing the weakness of a man W'ho never quailed at death, are the 
silent tears which rolled from his eyes for one who had passed 
away, one whom he had loved with a rich intensity of affec- 
tion. No tradition of the prophet has left its impress more 
clearly on the Moslem, than that which bids bim love his mother. 
^So far indeed does this principle go, that the unbelieving mother 
*is regarded as still worthy of the utmost devotion wliich the son 
can offer, A young Hindoo who had recently become a convert 
to Islam spoke one day in my presence, to some Mahomedans 
about his parents, and related how his mother had tlirowii herself 
at hie feet and offered to sell her last jewel to procure his re-ad- 
mission into his father’s caste. Boy-like the young fellow was not 
altogether unmoved while relating the incident, but endeavourej^ 
to hide his emotion with an attempt at a jest. His companion, 
a boy but little older or more thoughtful than himself, looked grave, 
and an old man who sat near read a long and serious lecture to the 
offender, telling him in effect that although be had become a 
Maliomedan, be should still love and reverence bis mother, and 
yield her obedience in everything that did not conflict with his 
religious duty : “ assuredly” he concluded “ for every grief you 
cause your mother, God will punish you.” Nor of over twenty 
Mahomedans present, including Shiahs, Sunnis, Persians, Hindu-^ 
stanies and Arabs, was there one whose tongue refrained from en- 
dorsing the old man’s words, wbiFe be himself spoke with emotion. 
Can the mar the traditions gf whom uphold such theories as these 
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be fairly described as “ a gloomy fanatic/' and a ** stern, unyielding 
moralist devoid of human ^mpatliies" ? “ Moving in the outer 

world of eve^y-day life the Mahomedan exhibits a calm and placid 
exterior; no sentiments and but little emotion ever betray them- 
selves on his well-regulated countenance, and so the Europeans 
who know nothing more of them than what they thus see, imagine 
'that the unmoved features represent the hidden heart a!|jt really, 
is. Come with me then, and see in thought what 1 have seen in 
reality. It is the night the glorious night" of shab-i-barat* 
The first watch of the day on which the angels fill in the books 
of man’s destiny and sum up the record of the past twelve 
months — all is rejoicing and festivity. Near and around the 
Kubriatans or burial grounds, booths are erected and filled with 
all that can attract the eye of the young Moslem or induce the 
older to spend a rupee, for all Islam keeps holiday to-night. In 
the mosques pious men sit reading their Korans to attentive 
gatherings, and there as everywhere the best clothes alone are 
worn. Long irregular processions are formed as the crowds wind 
along through the narrow irregular streets, for almost all are 
hurrying in the same direction — mix with the throng and listen 
to what you can overhear — do not be ashamed to play the eaves- 
dropper, tl»ere is no danger of your learning State secrets. With 
some conversation is on general topics, others talk over the past — 
not a few are recalling those who are gone ; and yet some more, 
taaheh inf hand, breathe half audible prayers. As we near the 
graveyard the throng thickens and begins to accelerate its speed- 
conversation flags, droops and ultimately ceases, jest and laughing 
gives place to gravity of countenance, for every step recalls the 
time when the same journey was made with the melancholy into- 
nation of the Kulma { bidding its farewell to those who had been 
near and dear— nor can the • Moslem forget that on this day will be 
recorded the decision whether or not he shall live to see its-anin- 
•versary, and thus we reach the gate of the burial ground. Lining 
the path on either side are rows of beggars, principally old women 
and crippled men. Equally numerous are the vendors of ever- 
greens which are hastily purchased to lay on the graves of the 
loved and lost. And now the crowd divides pressing some this way 
and some that, swaying, pushing, squeezin^nd struggling through 

* Shah~i-barat—uig\it of record, (Ist chapter of Koran) or Kulho 
the 15th day of the month of S.^^aban, (ll2th chapter of the lUran, &c. 
beginning at 6 p.m. It is also termed t At funerjd processions, the people 
lailat al-mubarik, the blessed night ; generally keep repeating the Kulma 
^lailat arrahmatf night of mercy ; and as they pass along, l^he Seedee or 
luilat-al-fareka, night of discernment. Negro Mahomedans of Bombay shout 

t Tasheh, the Mahomedan rosary it out in chorus with considerable 
containing It'O beads, to assist the re- vigour, but this method is not approv- 
collectioQ in repeating the 100 names ed of, 
of God— or a given number of Fatiha 
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the return crowds that are makingtheir way out. To the European 
mind there is much that harmonises but ill with the place. Fire* 
works rushing through the air in such quick successken that their 
continual bursting resembles the echoing of a feu dejoie, laughing 
and jokes may now and then he heard, but only among the younger 
and more thoughtless, and a chiding look or reproachful word stops, 
•it though but for a while. Watch the crowd as it passes along, 
ever separating and diminishing as one after another steps aside to 
pray by a well-known grave. Scarcely one but bears a bunch of 
evergreens^ in one hand, and a rupee or two of small change in 
the other, dropping pie by pie and pice by pice into the hands 
the laps or kualikula* of the fakeera and miakinsf who line the, 
paths. Now we step aside and see what it is which makes the 
graveyard the common rendezvous to-night. 1 have seen many 
a young and many an old Moslem's lip quiver as he too stept from 
among the crowd to aTmong the tombs. Here the outward pride of 
Islam, as of all things earthly, passes away, and the sad, bitter 
realization of iffe and death takes its place. Reverently standing 
by the grave the Moslem prays, first the Fatika^ a truly 
beautiful prayer, and then a self-dictated prayer for mercy to him 
who lies buried there, and for him who prays. His prayer finished 
the ** stern Moslem who knows no earthly tie" kneels down and 
with careful and loving hands, re-arranges the simple stones which 
mark the surface of the grave, and puts the evergreens carefully 
down, as emblems that the dead are not forgotten. Come now 
and penetrate into the more lonely portions of this great field 
fif death. Here by a lonely grave, which to the initiated bears 
unmistakcable tokens of the poverty of the deceased, sits a little 
boy scarce twelve years old, who takes no heed of us as we 
approach, but continues steadily on, though with a faltering voice 
and tear-diramed eyes, to recite his Koran, praying God that he 
may have, mercy on the father who lies below. See that group of 
Moslems who are now approaching, busily talking among them-* 
selves, note how they pause to listen to the boy s perusal, and 
with what kindly, pitying and affectionate, yet hopeful, words they 
speak to him, when for a moment he pauses in his recital. Think 
you is that old man who recalls with a softened voice the time when 
he too mourned a loving parent passed away, think you, 1 say, is 
he “ a gloomy fanatic — and will it be with contempt, say you, that 
the recording angel will write down the record of the ill-spared 
rupee which the boy has just received, while tho, kindly-hearted 

♦ KtishkiiU the beggar’s gourd, t A Fakeer is one who makes a * 
generally oue-half of a cocoauut vow of poverty for religion’s sake ; 

( narel ) split along its greatest cir- and a miskin one who is reduced to 
cuniference and suspended by two poverty by circumatances which he 
strings. canuot control. 
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donor sought to hide the act as though it were a crime ? While 
wandering alone through the graves of Sonapore * one shah-i^ 
barat, I pi^used for a few moments by a group of trees, thinking 
myself alone, and stood watching the fire-works that chased one 
another like fiery spirits through the air, and was thus gazing 
absorbed in meditation when 1 heard a deep groan behind me. 
Turning round I saw an old women, evidently a miskiUy bent 
upon the ground that covered a newly-closed grave ; and amidst 
the mingled mutterings of prayers a^ moans, the words " none, 
none, 1 have no one now,*'^ were breathed with an earnestness of 
woe^ that the sight of a grave scarcely ever fails to recall to my 
memory. These are things which I have seen, nor can I regard 
them as remarkable or extraordinary occurrences^ since they tally 
exactly with the every-day character of the people as they are 
among themselves. 

Let us now turn to the Moslem in his daHy life, and see there 
if we can find any traces of “ a gloomy fanatic.'* Let us see him 
first in public; and the best place to do that is in\he coffee shops, 
where feeling himself among his fellow-Moslems, he knows no rea- 
sons for restricting his freedom of speech. Passing into the cofiee 
shops lie gives first a broad and general greeting in the usual 
form, and having received the customary response, salutes his 
personal acquaintances one by one. lie is a Suimeo or orthodox 
Mahoinedan, so of course you say his friends are so also — you are 
wrong, however. See that tall Persian there to whom ho has 
given such a warm greeting, and with wliom (to judge from their brief 
but whispered converse) he is on tolerably confidential terms, that 
.. man is an acknowledged free-thinker, believes the letter of the 
kalma and nothing else. That other man with whom our friend 
is DOW talking so busily is a Shiah, for bitter as is the enmity of 
the two sects, it is kept foi* special occasions, and but seldom in- 
terferes with their mutual intercourse, unless stirred up by passing 
'events. But now the conversation becomes general, Sunnee, Shiah 
.and free-thinker all alike join in ; and the lingua franca of 
Bombay, a disreputable Urdu, f is chopped and hacked about by 
Persians, Arabs and half-a-dozen others, and interspersed now and 
again with Persian proverbs or Arabic anecdotes. A Shiah has mono*- 


* The principal Mahomedau burial common, inflections suflering mu h 
ground in Bombay. from the iiiigi-rimmiitical acquaintance 

t In Bombay the number of Arabs, with tl>e language which prevails. 
Persians, and others, who acquire but It exactly represents the broken 
^ an imperfect knowledge of Uxq Urdu Hindustani spoken by the Jeddah 
language is considerable ; and in 'he budntasA^, People who speak this 
coflee shop they frequent, such style of Hindustani can seldom under- 
phrases as oees gkora twenty horse) stand the purer language as spoken 
instead of bees ghory (20 horses) ate iu the North. 
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polized the conversation for some time, when a Sunnee cries out to 
the proprietor— “ why don’t you turn these fellows out, they let no 
/one else talk, and there is one of their ow’n fellows (f\rer the way 
who has twocups and a hookaA and keeps a coffee shop “ What ! 
replies the Shiah, laughing at this attack would it not he better 
for you to go and see what a Moguls coffee shop is like, than ^ 
sit here t^ drive honest folk awayl” And then jest and joke are 
mutually exchanged, freely and hotly enough ; but I never yet 
saw anything like anger or bitter feelings occasioned by repartees 
often touching strongly upon sectarian peculiarities. In the midst 
of the fun and raillery a miserable decrepid miskin appears 
at the door, and passing from one to another Solicits alms. 
Those who like give, the others reply to the petition with a 
mild maufkaro, (forgive me); one hands his to the poor 

wretch, and another shares his cup of tea with him. Anon comes 
a fakeer dressed out in the glories of his tribe, and reciting pious 
sayings with lusty lungs. Note hia reception, not half so favourable 
as the poor miskin received. One gives a pice, another nothings 
but the general reply is maufkaro in a somewhat different tone 
to that which was used to the miskin — for dervishism is dying 
a natural death among Arabs and Hindustanies, and fakeers find 
their influence dropping slowly away. Why don’t you work ?” 
said an Arab to a fakeer in Bombay, In my presence ; “ hillah” (for 
God,)’"^ replied the sturdy mandicant laconically. “Then” said 
the Arab “you should not beg, but put your trust in God and 
turning to me he added, it is not right to give yikat f to these 
men,” and he related the tradition of the prophet, who when 
distributing alms one day at Arajat, twice passed over two men 
who showed considerable bodily vigour and strength, approaching 
them for the third time, they put in a claim for a share of the 
yikat which ho was distributing. “ I*will give it to you ” he 
replied if vou demand it, but that which 1 have is for the weak 
and poor (lit helpless),” 

But while 1 am thus digressing, our friend is quiting the 
coffee shop and we must follow him. Very respectable and com- 
fortable looking, in a worldly sense, does he appear, and the 
acquaintances he salutes seem for the most part equally well to 
do. Now he bows his head and raises his hands as a well-known 
moulvie or priest passes him ; now a brief nod suffices to recognize 
the humble salute of a budmash whose only claim to his notice 
is that the budmash inhabits a gully opening into the street 
in which our friend lives ; now he grasps the arm of a young 

* Lit. To God. The commoh word after ; here it ih sufficient to remark, 
to express an action performed for that it is the alms wliich all Moslems 
religion’s sake. are directed to give. 

t Yikat will be explained here- t haue. 
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rascal in tattered garments and chides him roughly but kindly for 
not attending his school. Now his eyo is caught by a new-fangled 
toy prominently displayed in a wayside shop. Take it, " says ^ 
the shopkeeper as he hands it over in exchange for a few annas 
after a sharp bargain has been struck, “ Take it, and may God 
^ bless you and your ohildren.*' And now our friend has forgotten 
altogether the busy calculations of Dr, & 6V. with which he has 
just been employed, and if you salute him, you will find that the 
little folks at home have engrossed his thoughts. Still he doesn^t 
forget to stop at the corner shop and buy a new surmadan, a 
little miniature jar filled with surma (antinomy) to adorn the 
eyes of bis N6‘or Mahal ; • and now let us leave him, and see while 
he is busy thinking of those at home what are they doing. 
Come, here is the house, the door is open, and being Moslems for 
the time at least, we pass upstairs unchallenged. Stepping into the 
front room, the boy (aged under fourteen) who does duty as nurse 
sits on his heels watching the children play. On one side a door 
half open lets through its portals a savoury smell ot curries, Icabobs^f 
and other good things, and a clatter of brazen dishes, and the 
hissing and crackling of a fire, mingling with the busy tongues of 
the women, tell that dinner is being prepared. Scarcely have we 
observed all this when a step is heard ascending the stairway, and 
the children listen a moment and then rush to the door, the boy 
nurse stands up and rectifies the disorder of his clothes, the door 
opens and in comes our friend. Now, who was the good child to- 
day 1 ” he cries, as he tosses theyoungest little one high in his arms, 
just as our own papas once did with us, and then kisses the plump 
little fellow affectionately, and the children cry with glee just as 
if they had been born in Loudon instead of Bombay. After a great 
deal of kissing and laughing, paterfamilias gets settled down at 
last, and sends aloud “'peace be on you*' flying away in the 
direction whence the sounds of the cookery are beard. Frosently 
papa produces the new toy and the children run off to show it to 
> mamma. Meanwhile the dastarkwan \ is laid, and dinner comes in 
smoking hot and smelling most invitingly. As there are visitors 
present, Noor Mahal does not appear ; but just for a second a 
veiled head shows at the half-open do(^ and enquires if every- 
thing is in proper order. Dinner ovct, hookahs^ betelnut, and 
chit-chat serve to while away the time, until a motherly voice 
calls the children to bed ; once more papa is kissed and kisses 
again, the little ones disappear', and as we too withdraw after 


“ Light of the house his wife. % Djistarkwan, the table or rather 
Surma is the black powder upplied to floor-cloth on which meals are spread 
the eyes as an ornament. ' and round which eaters sit. 

t itoast or fried meat. 
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making our salaams we overhear the distant mingling of a 
male with a female voice and something very like a hearty kiss. 

True, every Moslem home does not afford such a picture as this^ 
but in my brief intercourse with Moslems I have seen some such ; 
and the light that illumined them was the pure ray of affection. 

Such is, as faithfully as I can draw it from my experience, the life, 
•of the Mahomedan and I believe what 1 have said will serve ^ to 
show that as a social code, Islam is not the cold heart-chilling 
system it is so often represented to be; And bearing in mind what 
a weight is accorded to the traditions of the prophet, it cannot be 
held that his character has contributed to mar the affections of his 
followers one to another. 

Need I pursue the subject further t Need! bring forth more 
incidents to show how great, how deep, is the mistake so commonly 
made— that the Moslem is necessarily or generally “ a gloomy 
fanatic.'* I think not. The Moslem's heart beats with as warm 
and true an impulse as does the Christian s. Like the Christian^ 
he will die for ‘'the faith that is in him but he will not compro- 
mise with what he conceives to be sin. His religion teaches him 
to bow unmurmuringly to the decrees of God, but it never blurs 
or blots away that little touch of nature which makes all men 
akiu/' 


ALFRED H. BROWNE. 



Am. a century OF POLITICAL LIFE AND 
POLITICAL LITERATURE IN RUSSIA. 

, By C. J. O’Donnell, m. a., Bengal Civil Service. 

I N speaking of Politics and Political Parties in Russia, we 
must be on our guard against importing into the subject the 
conceptions along with the nomenclature of Western public life. 
According to English or French standards, for instance, a critic 
would be justified in asserting that there was no such thing as 
politics in Rus^sia at all. Politics can only exist where there is a 
political society and in Russia there is only what a Greek 
writer would describe as' a Tvpavpi^, We wish to imply neither 
praise nor blame in making this initial observation. The com- 
parative advantages of the rule of all, the rule of several, and 
the rule of one, have had their exponents and cliampions in all 
ages ; and the race of the Filmers and the Lockes is not likely 
to be extinct so long as liberty has charms and authority has 
solid recommendations, Russia enjoys the benefits, such as tliey 
are, of the strictest monarchy of modern times ; and though 
iiionocratic government may alone be suited for the rude 
Muscovite nature, it is none the less diflScult to find room for 
public life and action under such a system. When w^e speak of 
politics in France and England or even Spain we arc instinctive- 
ly led to call up the image of popular agitation and popular 
agitators, a Ganibetta, a Gladstone or a Castellar, haranguing 
constituents and denouncing opponents, a free press exerting its 
powers in support of the various pretenders to public favour, 
and, as a natural consequence, a 'ministry of the day' anxiously 
on the look-out whether it Is or is not likely to be the ministry 
of the morrow also. Trafalgar Square is open to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and his Temperance-crusaders or to Mr. John De 
‘Morgan and his Ortoii-Tichboruites. In Russia there is no 
place for this sort of thing. If a lot of students forget them- 
selves so far as to hold a public meeting like what they read of 
in the West, and assemble in front of Easan Cathedral to 
demand, like Home Rule demonstrators in Hyde Park, ‘ the 
release of the political prisoners, ' they are quickly recalled to 
actuality out of their dreamland by the charge of a squadron of 
gensdarmes, and by the arrest and incarceration for ten or twenty 
, years of the leaders of their manifestation. The Zemstvo of the 
district ofi St. Petersburg was so simple as to take itself for a 
representative body on the .European pattern, and began to 
mumble some small beginnings of political discussion. A message 
rom the police bade its members mind their roads and highways, 
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but never presume to indulge in political opinions again. The bu- 
^miliated body only complained of the fact that such a mandate 
should have come from the police, just as if they were fhe keepers 
of a bad house, or had sheltered Polish conspirators. If they had 
been muzzled by a direct order of the Tsar, or of one of the 
higher ministers even, they would have been satisfied. When 
the cultured and able 'Russian Review/ presumed to bint 
that Russia had enough to reform at home to occupy her for 
a good while to come without troubling herself about new-model- 
ling tl\e Ottoman Empire also, a sentence of suspension followed 
as inevitably as natural facts in the sequence of natural causa- 
tion. In dealing, then, with contemporary Russian politics we 
must remember that we are dealing with a political condition 
and with political movements, which do not depend upon the 
right of public meeting, or the right of free discussion^ or the 
right of freedom of printing, or the right of representation, or 
the right of Habeas Corpus, or any other of the rights which 
Englishmen are accustomed to put in the same category with 
the law of gravitation and the inspiration of the family Bible. 

At the same time, we must be on our guard equally against 
hastily assuming that there are no politics in Russia because the 
conditions which accompany all the political life we know of 
do not exist in the vast empire of the Tsars. There were poli- 
tics at Rome even under the Ciesars, though the tribunes of the 
people had lost their veto and had lost themselves, and though 
the stormy freedom of the Comitiahad sunk for ever into the 
iipraense stagnation of the Imperial peace. There were politics at 
Venice in spite of ‘ The Forty’ and nameless accusations in ‘The 
Lion's mouth.* There were politics in France under the Second 
Empire, even though the writers of the opposition had long to con- 
duct their warfare against Napoleon the'^Third at the Tuilleries un- 
der th^ cover of caustic disquisitions upon Tiberius CsDsar in his is- 
land of Caprera. There were politics under the lower Greek Empire 
although debased to the rivalry of the Greens and the Blues of 
the Circus, The student of comparative history must raise 
his view above local forms and conditions at every moment if he 
would rightly appreciate the lessons of public events, and in 
examining the internal state of the Russian Empire we must be 
prepared to look below the surface of facts for much which else- 
where appears above it, and to take note of tendencies and to strike 
the balance between thought and expression whed elsewhere we 
should only have to follow the debates of parliamentary assemblies 
and to register the resolutions of popular demonstrations. 

Two stories, of which the one is true and the other may be only 
illustrative, will serve very fitly to introduce us to the study of our 
subject. When Dumouriez happened to mention to the Tsar Fatil 
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tho First something about one of the 'considerable’ personages of 
Lis court, Understand,’ replied the autocrat, * that there is no 
person herd who is considerable except the person to whom I may' 
be speaking and he only while I am speaking to him.’ This is 
one story, and here is tho other. A Russian peasant being asked if 

• he had ever seen the Tsar, replied ' no, but I know 
so well what he is like that I almost see him before me/ 

* Well, what is he like ?' continued the peasant’s interlocutor, and 
with a look of reverence the child of Holy Russia made answer, 

' He is an old man of immense size and wearing a long white 
beard and he sits all day upon a golden throne !' It was exactly 
the description of Qod the Fatlxer as represented upon tho works 
of Russian ecclesiastical art, and the native faith of the peasant 
was the natural result of the doctrines of CsBsaro-papism in which 
he and his fellows had been steeped all their lives. 'L’etat, e’est 
moil” would only express half the theory o-f the Russian Tsardom. 
To express it fully it would be necessary to say ‘ L’etat, I’eglise, 
la noblesse, le pouvoir, la foi, I’honneur, c*est moi’. And down 
to recent times, and under many Tsars in particular, the theory 
was as nearly realised as human nature and reason, forced to their 
last shifts, would permit. When Peter the Great abolished the 
Patriarchate of Moscow and roared to the murmuring Synod 

* Silence ! I am your patriarch’, and when Nicholas sent his swag- 
gering hussar general, Protassoff, clanking sabre, red jacket and all 
to command the same Holy Synod as Imperial Procurator for twenty 
years, the conception of the orthodox Tsar as a sort of human god 
upon earth, as it appeared to the poor peasant’s loyal mind, 
was not without justification. The orthodox Tsar of all the 
Russias is in strict theory pretty much what his rival at Constan- 
tinople is to good Ottomans, Khalif and Sultan, or as a sound 
member of the well-disposed classes would say under Diocletian, 
^Fontifex Maximus et Summus Imperator.' Ho has„ his tayahs, 
begs, pashas, and mullahs, in his mujiks, princes, tchiuovniks, 

'and bishops ; and he is lord of all without as much as *the Law 
and tho Prophet’ to interpose any real check on his will. But for 
tho grim clutch at the throat by an occasional Orlofif, when the 
vice-god had become totally iasupport|l)Ie, the theocracy would 
have been complete. As it was, it was a theocracy tempered by 
assassination, which, however, is a little circumstance that does 
not materially interfere with the correctness of the parallel with 
Constantinopolitan arrangements. Such was the scene on which 
Russian politics had to be born and to develop themselves. Even 
‘Young Turkey* can Lave no more difficult task before it in 
trying to constitutionalise the monarchy of the Bajazets and 
Sulaimaus. 

‘ The first weak beginning of public life in Russia cannot be held 
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to'date back earlier than the close of last century or the opening 
years of the present. During the eighteenth century, indeed, the 
r degradation of the Russian people reached its lowest point. There 
was something noble and human in the very barbarism of the 
hundreds of years which preceded, when compared to the dead 
level of servility in all departments which marked the period of. 
jPeter the Great and his successors. The aristocracy was utterly 
abased ; iJiit its abject attitude before the Tsar was perhaps its least 
degraded feature. Servile imitation of foreign fashions and foreign 
languages and even foreign vices was stamped upon every mode 
of thought and action in the refined circles of St. Petersburg. 
To resemble as much as possible the most contemptible rouds of 
the Regency in speech, in immorality and in utter inutility, to 
ape the stiifi brutality of Potsdam, these were the ideal aims of 
the gilded youth and solid middle age of the courtiers and generals 
of the Peters, Catherines, and Pauls. And the noble ambition was 
fully achieved, whilst in addition the Russian man of taste and 
fashion combined with the corruptions of the West, a 
sordidness, a grossness, and cruelty, which showed how deep 
was the trace of the Mongol dominion on those rude and 
ferocious natures. In the case of the lower people the inherit* 
ed burthens of serfdom became immensely aggravated in order to 
support the expenses in blood and gold of the new centralised 
imperialism and militarism. The Russian peasant became the 
bouse and farm-slave of his owner, and also the barrack-slave 
of the State. Russian society soared on one side no higher than 
the regions of the Parc-aux-Cerfs and on the other plunged 
down to the squalid depths of the Siberian mines. The new men 
of position who could have wished under a more congenial system 
to have shown the nation the way to higher things had no al- 
ternative, when once they renounced the vicious culture, the 
dlshonpurable honours of the court and the bureaucracy, but to 
live a semi- vegetable existence upon their estates in the un- 
fathomable depths of the country districts, among ignorant and , 
wretched serfs, and drunken popes, and other land-owners as mono- 
tonous and more backward than themselves. The army half starved 
and half stripped by every description of rascally contractor and 
more rascally General, perished like flies in extending the cult 
of the St. Petersburg Crosaro-papism at the expense of Poland 
and Turkey. The men of letters, the Lomonosofls, and Somaro- 
kofls, imitated or translated the masterpieces of Racine, Corneille 
and Voltaire, wrote stilted odes and panegyrics on distinguished 
ofBcial personsages, and though receiving a certain countenance 
from the Government, Were generally despised by the courtly 
circles for stooping to celebrate in mere Russian the exploits which 
deserved to obtain the honour of being sung in shambling French 
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verses of the calibre of the lucubrations of Friedrich the Second. 
Where, besides, was the «eed of dabbling in such vulgarity, when 
the court possessed a Otrman theatrical company, an Italian' 
opera troupe, and, above all, a corps de ballet? 

Such was the condition of Russia only three-quarters of a 
^century ago. Yet the thin seeds of European culture were taking 
^root here and there in the waste ; and the faint echees^of classic 
liberty sounded across the barriers of the Despotism even through 
the medium of such poor stuff as Trediakovsky's translation of 
Rollin’s Roman History. A Yon Vizine infused some of the 
dissolving philosophy of the eighteenth century into his satiric 
comedies of the ‘ Brigadier * and the * Minor! Free-masonry, 
imported into Russia by Novikoff and the Professor Schwartz, 
spread amid the mystery of its lodges principles of fraternity 
and tendencies towards equality, which found enthusiasts 
and adepts in the bosom of a society sick of itself and 
craving for change. Tiie tremendous storm of the French revolu- 
tion agitated even the torpid abysses of * the last Of tho Khanates.^ 
It was quickly seen that the levelling theories of the Encyclo- 
paedists had found a ready welcome in many noble breasts, and 
even the excesses of the Jacobins could not entirely destroy the 
attractions of the rights of man. Though the Masonic Societies 
fell under the ban of the Government, though Novikoflfs Society 
of Friends was suppressed, and the innovator himself sent to medi- 
tate on the advantages of paternal administration in a cell of the 
fortress of Schlusselburg, the impetus was given which has never 
since entirely ceased to vibrate through the pulses of Russian 
society. Karamzin, though his history was an official panegyric, 
called the attention of an increasing public to the national past 
and suggested a national future. Visions bounded by no bureau- 
cratic limits opened up* before the imagination of a rising 
generation. The thrilling appeal to Russian patriotism against 
> the terrible invasion of ^Napoleon reminded Tsar and fTeople alike 
^that there was more in the empire than ‘ Tchins ' and gradations of 
official rank, and that an autocracy which had need of the popular 
favour was an autocracy doomed sooner or later to follow in some 
sort or other public opinion. Perhaps the first Russian poems 
which really commanded the admiration of the higher circles of 
Russian society were the fables of Kryloff. full of allusions to the 
heroes of the anti-Napoleonic war of liberation, and the Russian 
camp songs of the gifted Shukovski. As the Muscovite hosts 
pursued the retreat of the Colossus of the Revolution home to his 
very capital, the rude conquerors saw at every step something to 
astonish, to attract, or at any rate to* interest and instruct. 

U ravelling expands the mind, *and the rough riders and stiffly- 
laced and bedizened guardsmen who followed EutusoS and 
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Scbwarizenburg across Germany and France were an theit 
^travels with a vengeance. The voluptuous semi-savages 
of St. Petersburg brought back from ■ Paris more tfTan French 
mistresses and u taste fur Veuve Clicquot's ' unutterably wonderful 
and delightfiir vin de Champagne. In 1802 a Ministry of 
Public Instruction had been established. In 18)6, after 
the Napoleonic wars were finally over, a Paedagogic Institute 
was founded for the education of the future teachers and 
professors of the country, and to ensure a wider culture than was 
available at home, the youthful savana were sent to the principal 
scats of learning in the West in order to prepare thepiselves better 
by the study of the institutions of a more advanced civilisation for 
the duties which awaited them. How bitterly did the Tsar 
Nicholas, in the period of reaction afterwards, curse the autocratic 
infatuation which had dreamed of reconciling public servitude with 
public instruction ! 

Even before th^ close of the reign of the gentle Alexander the 
reaction had begun. The hateful Araktshejefi, the iron KutusoflT, 
Shishkoff the able foe of all liberalism, these were the men who 
succeeded in influencing the emperor’s mind in that direction, 
half tyrannical, half fanatical, but wholly horrible, which was to be 
the chosen course of Alexander’s successor. I’he Masonic Societies 
were suppressed in 1822, as affording dangerous opportunities for 
the exchange of opinion and the cultivation of unorthodox liberty, 
Attempts to introduce some beginnings of intelligent reform into 
the formal subservience of the State Church were sternly put 
dqwn, and the Bible Societies shared the fate of the masonic 
brotherhoods. The young men who were driven from the con- 
genial retreat of the legitimate associations took refuge in illegal 
conspiracy. The liberal section even of Jthe brilliant literary club 
of the ‘ Arzamas,’ saw no hope for the country save in a politic- 
al rcvftlutien. We know how they tried to carry out their 
designs in the bloody December of the year 1825, on the acces- 
sion of the dreaded Nicholas, and liow the hopes of the young 
Russia of the day disappeared amid the rattle of small arms and 
the thunder of cannon as the autoctat uttered the cynical order : 
*il faiit mitraillcr cette canaille.’ The ‘canaille’ on that awful day 
included the fine flower of Russian society; but what could even 
intellect and patriotism do in a situation in which they could only 
get the consent of a few stupid regiments for the cry of Constan- 
tine and the Constitution,’ by assuring the soldiery that ‘Consti- 
tution’ was the wife of Constantine? The Paedagogic Institute 
of Alexander’s better daysr might have done its work in the higher 
circles, but fortunately for the autocracy the masses were still as 
brutally ignorant as they ever wore in ‘ Holy Russia,’- and as the^ 
are, with few exceptions, at the present day. The orthodox Tsar 
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of all the Russias is pretty safe from domestic revolution so long 
as lie has his blue-coated secret police on one side of him, and 
the venerable beards of his subservient popes all wagging dam- 
nation at every gainsayer of bis temporal and spiritual omnipo- 
tence on the other. That is to say the orthodox Tsar is safe so 
long as his orthodox people follow his orthodox popes, and more 
or less believe that the first person of the Blessed Trinity is to 
be seen at the palace at St. Petersburg in the likeness of an old 
man of immense size, wearing a long white beard, seated on a 
golden throne all day long, and shining with incommunicable 
light. 

The terrible era of the perfected autocracy, from the annihilation 
of the Dekabrists, the Decembrists, of the year 1825, down to 
the deatli of the iron Tsar at the collapse of his military ambi- 
tion under the walls of Sebastopol, is bridged over, as for as 
politics are concerned, by the genius of a small band of writers 
who in any country would have won distinction, but who blaze 
like intellectual suns, in the restricted firmament of ^ All the 
Russias.’ Indeed, in any country they would have inevitably exer- 
cised political as well as literary influence, but in Russia their 
political influence was simply enormous. It was all the more 
overwhelming and all -pervading, because every appearance of 
political iutention had to be so studiously avoided. What, indeed, 
could be more terribly provocative of that malcontent spirit, which 
is the very reverse of the menial admiration demanded by Tsarism, 
than the scathing exposure of the rottenness, the venality, the 
degradation, the misery and the hopelessness of Russian life in 
the higher circles as well as among the masses of the population, 
which found expression in the works of GribojedoflF, Pushkin, and 
Lermontoff in the earlier part of the present century, and of Turge- 
nieff and the writers of the ' Denunciation School' in later years 
and at the present moment ? The famous comedy of ' TAe il/is/or- 
tune of having Brains^ as we may translate the ^ Qore ot Uma' 

* of Gribf jedoff, was enough to shatter at a stroke all the servile il- 
lusions fostered by the bureaucratic and militarist despotism. In 
spite of press censorship and police prohibition the fearful satire 
sped its way in thousands of secret copies through every grade of 
Russian society. Gribojedoff was no more when his work was al- 
lowed at length to see some of the light on the boards of a Russian 
theatre, but the types which he had lashed with the scourge of 
his wrathful and incisive muse, had stamped themselves inefiaceably 
on tlie national recollection, and were only recollected with disgust 
tempered with the delight that such types, all so easily recog- 
tiscablc, had in truth been openly knoiited with such an unspar- 
ing arm. The hero of the play, Tshaski, was a young Russian, 
y?lio had learned to appreciate culture and independence of mind 
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in t])e free and intellectual society of foreign lands. He re- 
turns to Itis native country full of hopes of honourable ambition' 

* full of proud expectations of a noble and useful career among 
great and good men and true and noble women. What is his 
experience ? Among corrupt creatures of both sexes^ who consti- 
tute to his horror the society of his native land, he is set down ^ 
/is a mad|j;nan and a fool because he believes that truth is more 
than an empty name, that court favor can be purchased too 
dearly by moral degradation, that human nature has aims 
and duties beyond successful filching from the treasury and 
successful lackeyism to the Tsar. The old Senator, Famusoff, 
who bad made his way so brilliantly to the highest ranks of the 
bureaucracy, and who could not understand what honour and 
conscience had to do with the service of the State, was a character 
which was alone sufficient to ensure the triumph of the piece. 
Everybody asked who had been the original, and nearly every- 
body named a different original. Skalosub, the army officer, 
who divided all ntaukind into two classes, those who had been in his 
regiment and those who had not ; the professional gamester whom 
all the world knew to be a blackleg but was admitted into the 
best circles notwithstanding ; the princess who felt her family to 
be disgraced because her nephew showed a turn for science ; the 
fluent politician, who like Socrates in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
was always proving opposite conclusions by turns, and all whoso 
politics were froth and smoke who could behold such figures, 
who could recognise them as only too bitlngly accurate, without 
also feeling that the entire system which produced such results 
hhd passed its trial and had been judged? It little availed that 
Tsar Nicholas had the comedy carefully emasculated of its sharp- 
est shafts before authorizing its official representation. It had 
been unofficially published in every garter of the empire long 
before,# and^ the spectators easily supplied the lacunae left by the 
imperial censorship. 

Pushkin, again, whence did bis genius draw its aspirations after < 
the wild life of gipsy and bandit but from soul-sickness at the 
straight-jacket system of the Tsardom? Whence the bitter 
mockery of his description of life in ' the best classes,’ but from 
a keen sense of the utter frivolity of every career permitted 
by the authorities ? His Eugene Onieguin passed through all 
the phases of a Russian existence of the best class and found every 
phase dust and ashes. What was this sort of poetry, bjit politics, and 
politics of the most pernicious kind ? The lesson of Lermontoff's 
romance 'A Hero o/tAe Day' was nothing better. Nay, to crown 
all, what a moral attack on the whole theory and practice of the 
autocracy was contained in the wellinown teaching of the famous 
literary critic Bielinski, when he laid down, as he habitually laid 
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down, that the progress of a nation in culture and taste, in all that 
dignifies and ennobles life, is inextricably dependent on the pos- 
session of political institutions, which encourage, instead of repress, 
the free developement of all the faculties of intelligence and will? 
It was hard for the censorship to snip off witli sharpest scissors 
the one or two objectionable bits of treatises like these. Such 
high OBsthetic judgments seemed indeed to be elevated t}iousands 
of fathoms above the special institutions dear to the despotic soul 
in any particular land. Yet who could doubt that it all meant 
a solemn command to every true man to leave no effort unused, 
as he valued the Avelfare and enlightenment of his country 
and his race, to procure for Russia a release from the secret police, 
from the ukases of an irresponsible autocrat, from the freezing 
mines of Siberia, which had been, and continued to be, the living 
tombs of Russian independence and impatience of a galling and 
degrading curb? The Tsars forbade politics in their wide domi- 
nions, and behold ! politics sneered at them from the stage, 
denounced them in poem aod novel, and condemned them in the 
name of all the canons of good taste in the blameless pages of 
literary criticism. Surely there must be a very devil in refinement 
and literature which sooner or later, and generally sooner rather 
than later, drives full tilt against the regulations of a paternal 
government and tiie stupidity of bureaucratic pedants. 

The Crimean war broke the heart of the iron Nicholas, and 
the death of Nicholas opened the doors to all the hopes and 
aspirations which had been trodden under the autocrat’s heel 
for nearly thirty years. Few periods of history are more attract- 
ive than that brief outburst of liberalism which followed 
the accession of the present Tsar. The ground had been well 
prepared. The scathing comedy of Gogol, * The Inspector, ’ his 
still more telling tale, * The Dead Souls/ the sketches and 
no^elsof Turganieff, had co-operated with Herzen’s uni \iersally 
circulated, though universally prohibited, journal, the** ' 
or * Bell ’ in sap])iug the last vestiges of reverence in men’s minds 
for tho system, which produced such effects as their descriptions 
laid bare. A travelling salesman for a commercial house is mistaken 
for the expected ^ Revisor ’ or government inspector in a provin- 
cial capital. All the functionaries, in their blind error and panic, 
pour into the bagman’s ear the tale of their rascalities and strive to 
propitiate the wrath of the higher powers in the usual manner by 
greasing the palm of the supposed revisor. A knavish speculator 
taking advantage of the law, which allowed proprietors to mortgage 
their serfs to a bank up to the sum of SOO roubles each, in order to 
conduct an intricate and ingenious swindle, forms the subject of 
Gogols second comedy. On eVery estate the official census took 
place at considerable intervals, and though the number of serfs 
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might change considerably in the interval, the 'dead souls’ were 
still borne on the steward’s books and the master had to pay tax 
' for the dead serfs just as for the live ones. Tlie specutator went 
about buying <lie ‘dead souls* from the various proprietors and 
then pretend<ul to settle his purchases on a distant piece of land ; 
whereupon he turned to the banks and raised his mortgages on « 
.the hur^an chattels, which he thus seemed to possess. In the 
course of his traffic the swindler comes into contact with all sorts 
of high officials and nobles, and the resulting tableau, sketched by 
the hand of the master play-wright, created an impression, which 
even Nicholas could not help feeling, bitterly as he disliked the 
man who scourged the hidden rottenness of his imposing military 
empire. Uerzen, the illegitimate son of a German girl and a 
Russian gentleman, published his ^ KolokoL* in London, but was 
supplied with information by secret correspondents in every 
bureau in the monarchy. The ‘ KolokoV poured across the fron- 
tier-barriers in thousands, and nothing could stop the forbidden 
but all conquering journal. Never was ground better prepai’ed 
for the sowing of reforms, and hundreds of pens were devoted, 
as if by magic, to demand the introduction of the most sweeping 
changes as soon as the accession of Alexander the Second gave 
the signal for the advent of the expected time, 'the coming day of 
freedom.' 

Ill the first energy and enthusiasm of that strange uprising, it 
was hard to say which were the liberals and which the reaction- 
ists, for every body was or appeared liberal, and only the dis- 
credited generals and * high officials,’ who were hopelessly involved 
in tho break-down of the Nicholaite system, could be still called 
reactionaries ; and they, poor old fossils, would have gladly dubbed 
themselves radical progressists at least, if the public laughter would 
only have permitted them. Katkotf and Vuluieff, Leontjeff 
and Qolovnine, the Miliutins and the Tsheruitshefiskis, Tolstoi 
and Nehiassoff, all the men, who were afterwards to distinguish • 
themselves most often from each other by such wide and deep linei^ 
were then confused in one common e&rt for what the world in 
general designated by no definite name, but which we^ may as 
well call the social and progressive revolution as anything else. 
It is needless now to go over the history of the events which 
resulted in the emancipation of the serfs. All the novelists had 
pointed to the slavery of the masses of the Russian people as 
the fundamental source of every failing and every drawback. The 
serfs were emancipated from their masters. ^ At least the general ^ 
provisions were established according^ to which forty out of the fifty 
or fifty-five millions of serfs In RusBia have become emancipated 
during the last fifteen years, but the serf was not emancipated 
from his subjection to his commune, to his ^ Mir/ his village 
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and his veritable world. What precise course the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs would have followed, if nothing had occurred to 
narrow the judgment of the directing classes and to fill them with 
blind hate of all that was not Russian of the Russians, it would 
be unprofitable to speculate. We can here only touch upon some of 
. the characteristics which have developed themselves under actual 
circumstances. ^ 

The turning point in Russian internal progress was un- 
doubtedly the Polish insurrection. The Poles rose in arms to 
claim for their country some of those national rights which were 
at least as much the due of Poles as of any other Slavonic stock. 
At first it seenifed as if the ^result of their bold protest would be 
the grant of a large part of their demands. The leaders of the 
advanced liberals at St. Petersburg hardly concealed their delight 
at the outbreak of a movement, which by introducing freedom 
into Poland could hardly fail to communicate much of its influence 
to the progress of Russian afiairs. The majority of the govern- 
ing classes were partly unnerved by the greatness of the danger 
which threatened the autocratic institution and were partly ashamed 
to act in open o[)position to all the fine theories which had passed 
current in the best circles for so many years. But there was one 
man who felt neither fear nor shame, and this was Katkoff of the 
^ Moscow Gazette." Boldly declaring that the greatness of Russia 
was the supreme law, which it was treason and impiety to ignore, 
he demanded the ruin of Poland as an awful lesson to all 
enemies of the Muscovite power, as a protest against Europe 
and Europe’s interference, as a means of carrying out the hostili- 
ties which the Orthodox Church had vowed against the Catholicism 
of Rome. It had seemed in the bright years of the Alexandrine 
era that national exclusiveness and religious , ^bigotry were both 
doomed before long to disappear from the soil of regenerated 
Russia. Katkoff boldly invoked the one and the other. * The Supre- 
*macy of the Russian nationality and the destruction of the enemies 
pi the Russian Church," was his war-cry ; and the vigour with which 
he preached his exterminating creed was all the greater because 
it was impossible for him to believe in the goodness of what he 
preached. He had made bis election, however. He had resolved 
that Russia should come out of the contest undiminished and he 
proclaimed that had the price of her delivery been his own soul 
a thousand times over, he would not have shrunk from the sacrifice, 
whilst he callejd on all true Russians to show similar devotion. 
There was no resisting that demoniac patriotism.- Poland was 
annihilated, Europe was defied. Russia rose unbroken from the 
wreck which threatened to overwhelm her. But terrible was the 
price which Russia paid for the victory. The whips of Mouravieff 
had cut iuto more than the white backs of Polish women, The 
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taste, the sensibility, the thirst for enliglilenment and progress had 
fled, perhaps never to return. The bigot Tolstoi, the glooray 
Jacobin Miliutin, the brutal Mouravietf, the gifted Katkoff were all 
linked together indissolubly from that hour. The spirit of blind 
fanaticism which had placed the Russian ecclesiastical system at 
the disposal of the Tsar for the necessary exciting of the nationals 
•enthusiasm remained triumphant after Poland bad ceased to 
struggle. The Protestants of the Baltic Provinces felt not a lit- 
tle of what bad been endured by the Catholics of Warsaw. The 
whole future of Russian life took once more the colours which it 
wore under Araktshejeff and ShishkofE Men who were not naturally 
chauvinists or bigots placed their brains at the service of national and 
religious intolerance. The idea of introducing a constitution into 
Russia was laughed to scoin by the triumphant reaction. It was 
more loudly proclaimed than ever that the Tsardom was of divine 
origin and more than human fitness, that an enlightened despotism 
was necesary to Russia, and that the main badge and token of en- 
lightenment consisted in nationalism of the most thorough type. 
The men who did not share these ideas, fell into the ranks of the 
Nihilists, or were irretrievably involved in the disgrace, with which 
the frenetic genius of Eatkoff had crushed the favourers of justice 
to Poland. 

One thing survived the general reaction against the favourite 
theories of the early years of Alexander the Second. This was 
the * Mir’. The Russian village community was in equal favour 
with the most advanced of the social reformers and with the most 
circumspect of the conservatives, who contrived to act as a drag 
on the overhasty progress of the country. It was enough for the re- 
trograde party that the * Mir* had come down from antiquity. That 
was a sufficient title to their affections. The predilection of the 
advanced liberals, the semi-socialists anfi the out-and-out-socialists 
was based jen different grounds. Looking abroad over Western 
Europe, they fancied they recognised in the contests between la-* 
hour and capital, which perplexed and perplex the western nationsf 
the clear consequences of the law of individuality and the license 
of competition, which exist in those nations. In Russia on the other 
hand, they saw that not isolated and experimental communities, 
but the mass of the Russian people have lived according to social- 
ist principles from the dawn of history and before it, and they 
proclaimed that in Russia, by an astonishing destiny, the ‘ new 
formula of civilisation’ was also the oldest of all. The illusion in 
this matter was not, however, to be eternal. A commission to en- ^ 
quire in to the state of tl)e emancipated serfs has declared that 
the * Mir' is the permanent obstacle to progress, agricultural an a 
moral. 

What remains to the Russian politicians? Afraid to alter the 
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fundamental conditions of their national society, afraid to let things 
drift, as they seem to drift, io the direction of socialist republic- 
anism and revolution, they have grasped at the thought of mi- 
litary empire as the one saving hope of their * Holy Russia.’ When 
Hussia, great and triumphant^ extends her sway over the hundred 
millions of the Slav world, and dictates to three continents, it may 
be safe to attempt a reconstruction of society under the^ aegis of 
the omnipotent Tsardom, surrounded with all the prestige and 
glory of imperishable victory. For twenty years at the beginning 
of the century Russia leant to liberalism and progress. From the 
accession of Nicholas, the balance inclined decidedly we may say 
in the other direction. At the end of another period of semi-liber- 
alism, always allied, however, with the stiff, bureaucratic influences 
of the Csesaro- papism, the danger of internal reform is once more 
the predominating thought, and the hope of staving off home 
troubles which led the third Napoleon to countenance the cry ' d 
Berlin ’ has led the emancipating Tsar to lead off in the shout ‘ to 
Constantinople’. 



POETRY THE COMPLAINT OF THE AFFLICTED 
CHURCH. 

** ''T^HIS piece,” says M. Gustave Masson, “ is one of the nu-<«- 
X • merous pieces suggested by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. It was found a few years ago on the fly-leaf of an old 
family Bible and published in the ** Bulletin de la Socidtd du 
Protestantisme Francais, 1853.” The reader will flud it in La 
Lyre Francaise ” fp.p. 8-12) ; and I have great pleasure in referring 
him to that volume, as no translation can do adequate justice to 
the pathos and power of the original poem. 


Our hearts, O Lord, to Thee look up, 
Our cries and groans implore Thine aid, 
Behold what clouds our welkin overshade^ 
And mark how bitter is our cup. 
Take cognizance of all our ills. 

And draw us from the frightful precipice, 
Before we sink down in the abyss, 

And death our clamorous voices stills. 


Our poor tribes fugitive afar. 

Thine altars everywhere o’erthrown. 

Thy torches quenched. Thy flocks dispersed, to moan 
In dcsertSy and without a star ; 

Here, consciences no longer free, 

There, cherished feelings wronged, and hearts in fears, 
And eyes for ever bathed in tears, 

All, all, call dolefully on Thee. 

Our girls in some sad cdhvent pent, 

8 ur workmen stretched on dungeon-floor, 
ur best as martyrs deluged in their gore, 

Our preachers to the galleys sent. 

Our sick, neglected left to die, 

Our dying who the sacraments have not, 

Our dead on shambles cast to rot, 

Appeal to Thee, look down from high. 

’ Tis a privilege of Thy Grace 
To bend the stubborn human heart. 

But sacrilegious man usurps Thy part * 

And wrongs Thee, Lord, before Thy face. 

Not by persuasions mild 

But tortures, is the conscience forced,-* in ways ' 
Unknown in earlier Christian days. 

And so Thy Spirit is reviled. 
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What cries and lameniatioDS hoarse 
May show our children’s sad estate ! 

Yicbims of parents’ sins^ — unfortunate. 

Plucked from their mothers’ breasts by force 
And doomed,-— oh woeful destiny ! 

To bloody Moloch by inhuman hands, 

And to sin’s pains and fatal brands, 

Before they know iniquity. 

Ah I Born in such conditions dire. 

To live in fears from day to day, 

Marked by Remorse’s furies as a prey. 

The heralds of eternal ire ; 

And then to die beneath the curse, 

And Christ in the heart to the last resist. 

Yea, live and die as atheist, 

O God, can any fate be worse ? 

The tyrants weigh us down with chains, 

One woe succeeds another woe. 

They close up heaven, they open hell below. 

Nor care for God, nor heed our pains. 

Who can withstand these men of blood ? 

They gnash on us like ghouls in saint’s gore red. 
They hurl us in the furnace dread, — 

Ah ! that the Angel by us stood ! 

We had a longing, lingering hope 
That spite the torments that we feel 
A peace would come our mortal wounds to heal, 

But now expectance has no scope. 

Our sins have not permitted peace. 

Thy wrath against our crimes. Thy fearful wrath 
New lions sends across our path 

And our misfortunes never cease. 

When all looks dark, behind, before, 

Had we at least, O Lord, Thy Grace, 

Wo might, assured, have boldly run our race. 

But no, we see Thy Grace no more. 

Ills upon ills press down severe 
Upon us, and Thou deignest not to see ; 

The bricks are doulled by decree. 

But Moses does not yet appear. 

Where are Thy favours of the past ? 

Are they, alas ! for ever gone 7 
We loved them, when Thy light upon us shone 
And love them yet, in darkness cast. 
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We see Tliee> Lord, in vengeance raise 
Thine arm. but still to Thee for shelter Hy, 

If in Thy jastiee we must die. 

Our last thought shall that justice praise. 

If to consume us be Thy will. 

We shall retire within Thy breast ; 

«Scnd chains and gibbets, famine, war and pest. 

We shall adore and love Thee still. 

In fears and ills of every sort 
We shall obey Thee, long as reason lasts. 

Well knowing that Thy roughest blasts 
Lead us but quicker to the port. * 

May this our firm resolve and faith 
Weak brethen help that wisdom lack. 

The fallen raise, the wandering bring back.. 

‘ The timid free from fear of death. 

Draw down on us Thy favour. Lord. 

And save ns also, from foes manifold. 

And in our sorrows make us bold. 

Through Jesus Christ the Incarnate Word. 

Amen. 

TORU DUTT. 


dl2Ji'U, 1877 . 
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Valika Vodhaka. Part I. By Srimati Pratul Kumari Dasi. 
Calcutta, 1282 B. S. Printed by Jogendra Nath Chaturji. 
Economic Press^ 35|, Bentinck Street. * 

W E have some doubts as to the authorship of this little 
book. The writer seems to possess some knowledge of 
Sanskrit, a sort of proficiency which we have not yet met with in 
Hindu girls. And there is other internal evidence to confirm our 
doubt. But supposing Srimati Pratul Kumari to be the real 
author of the book before us, we must say that her culture is not 
of a high order, and her acquaintance with the Bengali language 
and literature far from accurate or profound. But her book 
possesses one feature which induces us to overlook much that is 
faulty and something that is positively reprehensible. One reason 
why female education is not very favorably looked upon in this 
country is that many of its recipients imbibe and act up to certain 
false and mischievous notions regarding the duties and functions 
of their sex. These educated girls think that there should be 
nt> distinction between man and woman, whether within the 
limited circle of the family or in the wider circle of society. And 
what they believe in theory they often endeavour to realise in 
practice — a course of conduct, which •produces much domestic 
frictiomand great moral and economic disorganisation. The causes 
which lead ^o this result are many in number; but it is only • 
necessary for us to state here that the sort of education which is • 
given to Bengali girls is one among them. They are taught 
history, geography and mathematics, which tell them nothing 
about what women should be within the domestic sphere or in 
general society. And w^cn instruction is given to them on this 
most important point, the teaching consists of a sort of exposition 
of the doctrine of sexual equality, which is admirably calculated 
to create the belief that the two sexes are identical in nature and 
ought to have identical aims in life. It is extremely encouraging 
to us to find Srimati Pratul Kumari teaching her countrywomen * 
w very sound theory of the relations between the sexes — asking 
^hem to confine themselves chiefly within the domestic sphere and 
4o to conduct themselves within that sphere as will prevent dis- 
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organisation of the family system. We do not agree*with Pratul 
Kumari in all that she says, and some of her views certainly look 
very old-fashioned. But in the present state of Bengali Society, 
■where the force of the dissolving seems to be greater than the 
force of the conserving influences, old-fashioned views of social and 
domestic life are useful in their own way, and ought not to be 
hastily discarded. If thoroughly revised, Valika Vodhaka might 
form an excellent text-book in Indian girls* schools. 


Seh Ki Amdr ? A Drama. By Ra<lha Mfidhava Basil, Calcutta : 
Printed and Published by Bipin VihariBaiat the Victoria Press, 
No. 21, Bhavani Charan Datta*s Lane, 1283 B. S. 

J UDGED by the rules of dramatic composition, this work is cer- 
tainly very defective. A dramatic story ought to have three 
parts — a beginning, a middle and an end ; and these three parts 
ought to have some connection with each other This is true of 
all superior dramas. Not to travel beyond India, we have in Kali- 
das* first, Dushmanta^s marriage with Saknntala in the 

hermitage, which forms the beginning of the story. We have, next,. 
Sakuntala*s journey to the palace of Dushmanta, in the course of 
which the fatal ring is dropped in the river and lost. This jour- 
ney and this loss of the ring constitute the ^ middle* of the story. 
We need not describe the ‘end,* But as between this ‘beginning* 
and this ‘ middle,* the connection is natural, obvious and necessary 
The husband having gone away leaving his wife in the hermitage, 
the wife must perform a journey to join her husband ; and the 
loss of a ring in a river which has to be crossed in the course of 
this journey is an event which falls among the casualties of 
every-day life. But bet^Yeea the ‘beginning* and the ‘middle* 
of Babii Eadha Madhava's story there is no natural or necessary 
connection. His ‘ beginning* is the growth of a strong and deli- 
cate attachment between a girl named Vasanta and a young man 
Shisliir, His ‘middle* is the growth of a lustful desire for the 
same girl in a dissipated youth named Shashisliekhara, Avho 
endeavours to accomplish his own wicked purpose by poisoning 
Shuhh's mind against Vdsanta, It iJi clear that this ^middle 
does not arise out of this ‘ beginning.* It is clear that the in- 
troduction of the dissipated youth into the story is not the result of 
any necessity connected vith the incipient loves of Shishir 
and Vasavtd. It should not be thought that this defect in the 
structure of the plot is hut technical and therefore unimportant. 
One main object of dramatic poetry is to excite in the reader 
mind sympathy with all that is fair, virtuous and right, ai^‘ 
abhorrence for all that is ugly, sinful and wrong. Now, Shashishc^ 
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kJiarat as he has been painted, does excite our abhorrence. But 
•that abhorrence would liave been infinitely greater and Shashishe* 
khara would have looked a great deal blacker, if he had been 
represented to us as playing the devil, not as a self-introduced 
character, but in tiie capacity of a trusted agent or confidential 
adviser. And the strong feeling of disapprobation with which 
the inajorfty of the villagers regard the idea of a marriage between 
Vasaiita and Shishir seems to us to afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the employment of such an agent or the introduction 
of such an adviser. It is thus clear that the doctrine of the 
* beginning, middle, and end ’ is of true dramatic importance, and 
ought to be carefully studied by all Bengali writers oTF dramas. 

There are many other defects in Babu Badha Madhava’s drama. 
His description of the first loves of Shishir and Vasanta is not 
very skilful, and could have been rendered far more effective by 
a deeper study of such masterpieces as Kalidas’s Sakuntala and 
Shakspeare s Royico and JulieL There is also some defect in the 
structure of Shashishekhara' a story, which could have been 
avoided by a careful study of Othello. If Babu Radha Miidhava 
had been well versed in the philosophy of Othello^ ho would have 
shown us tlie wicked Shashiskclchai a in the very act of intercept- 
ing the letter which enables him to strike down two loving, 
innocent and enthusiastic hearts, instead of making a third person 
tell us how that letter was intercepted. 

But Babu Rddha Madhava is “only in the beginning of his jour- 
ney.*' Seh ki Amur ? is his first work. And that work is full of pro- 
mise. His power of delineating characters which we come across 
every day of our life is really very remarkable. We think his 
Vishahari Thdkurdni, Barehkrishna Bhattdcharya, Bam 
BallablKiy Shashishekhara and Fatil^a Chand are very good 
photographs from real life ; and that villaiu of a servant who 
carries^letters between Vasanta and Shishir need not lower his 
crest before any living specimen of humanity brought from Dhaka, 
Maimansingha, or Srihatta— or even from Chattogram, if nothing * 
less than that classic land will satisfy the worshipi^ul reader. 

Ramani is an exquisitely conceived character. Kamala and 
Sukeshmi are two female characters representing two interesting 
stages of domestic civilisation in Bengal. The former is 
thoroughly old-fashioned ; the latter is a compromise, neither 
' very old-fashioned nor very fast-going. 

There is considerable pathos towards the conclusiofl of the drama, 
and its earlier scenes will give the reader an accurate idea of • 
village life in Bengal in somo of its most momentous aspects. 

\ Babu Badhs Madhava is not a very prolix writer, and thus 
contrasts favorably with many other Bengali writers of dramas. 
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Kavi-Rdhini. By Dinesb Charan Basu. Printed by Jadu N^tli 
Bai at the Bharat Mihir Press, Maimansingha : 1876. 

T his is a collection of lyrical poems, some of which are good. 

The author’s principal fault is diffuseness and ignorance of 
artistic beauty. He is often very extravagant in expression. 

The get-up of the book is extremely good, and reflects great 
credit upon a rural and out-lying district like Maimansingha. 


KavitdmdlA. By Baj Krishna Mukhopadhaya M. A., B. L. 
Calcutta ; , Printed by Bihari Lall Banerji at J. O. Chatterjea 
& Co.’s Press, 44, Amherst Street. Published by the Sanskrit 
Press Depository, No. 30, Bechoo. Ohatterji’s Street. 1877. ^ 

S OME of the poetical pieces in this book have been reprinted 
from the Education Gazette and Banga Daraana and some 
from books previously published by the author. Babu Raj Krishna 
has done well in bringing out this reprint. Ilis poetry is not 
without some serious faults. It lacks eloquence, ease and graceful- 
ness, and above all, that charming flow and lightning brilliance 
which proceed from inspiration alone. Bis versification, again, is 
not very smooth or musical. But in spite of all these defects 
Babu Raj Krishna’s poetry is extremely valuable for its admirable 
sobriety and thoughtfulness. His style is free from conceit and 
extravagance, and his sentiments arc expressed with all the cau- 
tious fervour of a really thoughtful man. In the idealisation of 
metaphysical thought, Babu Raj Krishna Mukharji seems to stand 
alone among Bengali poets. The three pieces — Kal, Mahiahamdr- 
dini and Viahnii — are remarkable examples of our poet s power 
of throwing into a poetical form some of the subtlest and widest 
generalisations of ancient Hindu thought. This is one noticeable 
point in Babu Raj Krishna’s poetry. There is another po^pt still 
more important than this. It is now very generally admitted 
thats cience has a poetical as well' as an intellectual side, and 
that poetry of science, as being the poetry of demonstrable 
truth, is poetry of a very superior type. It is, therefore, ex- 
tremely gratifying to us to find Babu Raj Krishna Mukharji 
attempting to idealise scientific conceptions. The two pieces 
entitled ‘Surya’ and ‘ Srishti * (the Sun and Creation) are attempts 
in this direction, and deserve very high praise on account of itheir • 
being the only attempts yet made in Bengali poetry to bring 
natural laws and principles within the enchanted domain of the 
Muses. A third point in the poetry of our author relates ta his 
imitations from English poets. Babu Raj Krishna’s imitation? 
unlike those of other Bengali poets, are not so much imitatioif 
as adaptations. He takes ideas from English poets, but illustrates 
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Aar. I.— WARREN HASTINGS IN LOWER •BENGAL. 

A GOOD biography of Warrea Hastings has yet to be written. 

Gleig's* book is tasteless and verbose, and full of unblnsbiog 
panegyric; while Mamulay's Essay is not a complete life and is too 
brilliant to be perfectly just. Originally written as an anonymous 
article in a review, it has not escaped the defects of such a mode 
of composition, wd is described by the essayist bimself in one of 
bis opening sentences as being a “ necessarily hasty and imperfect” 
performance. 

The fame Of the faqpders of British India has indeed been but 
indiflferenily cared fof. There are two lives of Olive, but the first, 
which profesess to be written by Charles Caraccioli, gentleman, is 
the production of a rancorous enemy, who apparently has not 
scrupled to enlist the services of cast-off pimps and parasites, 
and the second is tedious and uninforming. The manner in 
which Lord Clive’s death is described is characteristic of the two 
booka Caraccioli gloats over the details, and Sir John Malcolm's 
continuator is so refined and mysterious that one would hardly 
know from his book that Clive committed suicide I There is no 
life of Major Lawrence, or of Admiral Watson, who was perhaps 
the only msm among our Indian leaders who was at once capable 
and upright ; nor is there a life of Sir Eyre Coote. The only 
Indian Statesman of the last century whose life has been properly 
written, is Sir Philip Francis, and ho owes this distinction, not to 
his career in Bengal, but to his having been the author of Junius 
and consequently the Indian portion of bis life has been some- 
what meagrely treated of. Considering what the lives and actions 
oLjnost of our so-called Indian heroes really wer^ and the cir- 
cumstances under which our Indian empire was forqsed, it is no 
doubt better for individual reputations, and oven for the fame ofi 
our country, that the waves of obscurity and forgetfulness should 
continue to engulf much of our Eastern annals.^ But history 
does not consist in the dressing up of the reputation of men or 
nations, and it requires that the whole truth ;»hould bo told. 
The history of our Indian empire is pre-eminently that of the 
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actions of ordinary men in extraordinary cireumstances Of course 
Ot must often show that the men have been unequal for the ooca- 
but there is no more valuable though simpler lesson taught 
b^bistory than that of the frightful evils which may result from 
me^r nations being set to tasks too hard for them. And no 
one V'O knows himself, or human nature, will be disposed to 
scorn or unduly upbraid his Anglo-Indian forefathers for their 
crimes or errors, or to think them worse than their fellows. 

There is no lack of materials for a life of Hastings. Gleig's book, 
bad as it is, contains many valuable letters ; and there are numer- 
ous bulky volumes of manuscript in the India Office. Perhaps, 
however, the* most valuable collection of papers is that in the 
British Museum, and which was acquired in 1872, by purchase 
from a Mrs. Einter. It consists of 268 volumes and extends from 
1767 down to 1818. 

Much of it consists of copies of the proceedings of tlj^uncil 
of Fort William, and is thus of exhausted interest, of^ only a 
repetition of what may be found elsewhere. But thete are also 
many private letters and some interesting essays on Indian subjects. 
There is a small quarto containing the originals of letters from 
Warren Hastings to his wife, and which, as being especially valu- 
able, is preserved among the selected manuscripts. On a fly leaf is 
written Letters from my excellent husband when I was at Hugly 
and Chinsurah.” Among these is a letter describing the duel 
with Francis, and a subsequent one in which Hastings writes 

I have now the pleasure to tell you that Mr. Francis is in no 
manner of danger, the ball having passed through the muscular 
part of his back just below the shoulder without penetrating 
or injuring any of the bones.” The volume, however, is chiefly 
composed of letters written at a later period One or two are 
copies of letters which are stated to have been sent by Hastings, 
in quills, when he was in Chunar. Oh that I could^<see my 
sweet Marian for one hour ” is the impassioned phrase of one of 
these letters. The longest letters are those written to Mrs. 
Hastings when she was on her way home to England. They 
breathe the most ardent affection, and I cannot find in them the 
ceremoniousness or solemn courtesy which Macaulay describes 
his letters as displaying. They, however, are not interesting 
except as indications of feeling, and incline one to suppose -that 
Mrs. Hastings was not iritellectuaJ, or at least did not participate 
in the public cares of her husband. 

In one he writes do not be la^, the morning air, I mean 
the breeze which the rising sun sets in motion, will do you more 
good than all the rest of the day. And remember the Persian 
proverb : which says, that the air of paradise passes between a 
Wse’s ears to the rider that does not take too much of it, nor 
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expose heraelf to the heat of the •oo.*' In another he tells bM 
that he will nerer oonseat to her ming i^n to Beeroool^ ^ 
tbere ate veiy large alUgatoirs in wat neighbourhood. 1 Ajfi. 
tetum to these letters furdier on ; and now prooeed to aotM a 
correspondence which is of mueh • more general interest. JBEis is 
a thin folio containing oopies of letters written ficom Oal«ta by 
.a lir. ^Ksoe Saul Hancock to his wife in En|^d. It iii 4 m quite 
olear how these letters cajne to be among the Hastings MSSl, 
though .there is abundant evidence that Hancock was one of 
Hastings* dependents ; Mr& Hancock was also a great friend of 
Hastings and possibly a relation. Hancock was originally a 
medical man, but he disliked his profession and engaged in 
trade, in which by his own account he was^ not very suceessfuL 
His letters to his dear Phila (Philadelphia) give so many interest- 
ing details of Calcutta life, that I shall insert extracts from them 
in an appendix. Those which relate to Hastings will be noticed 
in their place. 

The only parts of Hastings’ life which still remain in obscu- 
rity are his childhood and the interval between bis first and second 
residences in India (1765-1769) ; but as he himself was alwajra 
averse to speaking of these periods, ft is probable that they did not 
contain much that was worthy of record, and it would be unfair, 
even if it were possible, to lift the veil which bangs over them. 

In the following essay I shall not attempt to discuss the whole 
career of Hastings. All I propose doing is to describe his ad- 
ministration of Bengal, and especially to examine bis conduct in 
the case of Nandkumar. The latter incident has been treated of 
by Macaulay, but he has not gone fully into it, and it appeara to 
me, that he has not done justice to Nandkumar and has let off 
Hastings much too easily. 

Sonm writers have been foolish or prejudiced enough to de- 
clare bfastipgs perfectly innocent in the affair. Macaulay was 
fiir too 'clear-sighted and too honourable a man to commit such * 
a folly, but he has committed an error which is, I think, of much • 
more dangerous consequence. He has lavished scorn and invec- 
tive on Sir Elijah Impey, who, after all, was a very subordinate 
villain in the drama, and has thrown such a glamour over Has- 
tings’ share in the matter that we rise from the perusal of the 
essay with minds much fuller of admiration for the daring a^d skill 
’ OT Hastings than of disgust at his cruelty and want oLprinciple. 

After detailing all the iniquities of the trial and sentence, and 
after declaring in his own epigrammatic fashion that everybody ex- 
cept idiots and biographer^ is of opinion that Hastiogs was tiie real 
mover in the hiuiness, he makes the following extraordinary re- 
mark : — “ While, therefore, we have not the least doubt that this 
nacmorablc executioa is to be attributed to Hastings we doubt 
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whether it can with jnstice be reckoned among hU Crimea." Surely 
' there is a strange incottsequence here, and one much more lament- 
i^le and surprising than that which the easi^t finds in tiie conduct 
oTiPitt' with regard to the Cheyte Singh charge. If Kandkumar 
wai^^urdered, the brand should be stamped on the man for 
whoBchfodvantage, and at whose instigation the murder was com- 
mitted, and not on the humble instrument. After ali, it was 
not Impey but the jury who found Nandkumar guilty, and who 
got him hanged, and possibly both Impey and the jury really 
rolieved that Nandkumar had forged, and that he deserved death. 
The man, however, who put all this in motion was Hastings, and 
but for him the prosecution would never have occurred, and he 
therefore is guilty of Nandkumar's blood. So far from the execu- 
tion not being one of Hastings’ crimes, we are inclined to think it 
is the worst he ever committed, for it is the only one which he 
eeems to have committed solely for his own advantage. In the 
Bohilla war and in the maltreatment of Cbeyto Singh and the 
Begums of Oude he had the interests of others to serve, and probably 
he did not reap any personal advantage from these transactiona 
But the sole object of the prosecution of Nandkumar was a selfish 
one. Hastings had taken gifts or bribes, it was inconvenient 
for him to acknowledge this or to make restitution, and so he 
killed his accuser. There was nothing heroic or even excusable 
in this, and there is no reason why we should refuse to condemn 
him for it Maraulay insinuates, rather than asserts, that Nand- 
kumar’s charges were false, but if so, why was be put to death, ox 
why did Hastings never at any time attempt to clear himself ? 

What makes it the more important that the case of Nandkumar 
should be set in its true ligh^ is that a work has recently been 
published under the sauction of the India Office, in which the 
old rubbish about Hastings’ innocence and the malimity of 
Francis and Elliot has been reproduced. Hr. Markmnn has 
apparently found it impossible to edit the travels of Bogle and 
Manning without having a fling at the accusers of Hastings 
and at Lord Macaulay. Mr. Markh'am is, I suppose, a descendant 
of the Archbishop who distinguished himself by his impertinent 
interference with Burke’s cross-examination of Mr. Auriol, and of 
whom one of Hastings’ correspondents (Pechell) thus significantly 
writesr— " The Archbishop of York is an active and steady friend, 
and such ae a man should" be who is thoroughly grateful for the 
favor you have shown his son." 

The connection of Hastings with Bengal commenced in 1750 
when he was only seventeen years of .age, and continued with 
interruptions till 1785. 'I'his was an > unusually long time for a 
civilian to have been connected with India, and yet Hastings 
left the country in the matuiity of bis powers and lived three 
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and thirty years in England. A feirparficii^ about* his o*r^ 
years may here be given. Bo was Wn in Bebemhsr 1^^. TS^ 
mother died a few days after bis birth, and bis father 
afterwards deserted him, so that be was left dejpendent* op^ts 
maternal uncle. In the Hastings 1SS8, B. U. Bo. 
there is a copy of a very lengt^ petition, dated Bd^mber 
*1733, and addressed to the Lord Chancellor by Warren Hast- 
ings and his sister Ann, through their nncle and next friend, 
John Warren, of Twining in Gloucestershire. The object was to 
get possession of some little property belonging to their mother, 
Hester Warren, and the petitioners state that their father Ponyston 
Hastings of Churchfaill in the county of Oxford, clerx, bad “ lately 
withdrawn himself from bis habitation to some distant secret 
place and left your orator and oratrix wholly unregarded and 
unprovided for." At a later period they appear to have been 
supported by their father's brother Howard. 

Hastings set aail for India in January 1760, when he was barely 
seventeen, and arrived at Calcutta on the 8th October. A memo- 
randum by Hastings, quoted by Mr. Qleig, states that he was the 
last of eight young men who composed the list of the establish- 
ment for the year. The paper, which appears to have been a sort 
of autobiography, ended at this point with the following observap 
tions : " This is ail that 1 sbdl retain in writing of my private 
history though the particulars of it, if known, might afford much 
subject of curious speculation both from their influence on the 
temper and disposition of mind which constituted my public 
character and from one circumstance of peculiar uniformity at- 
tending the whole course of my existence to the present moment 
and probably to its ultimate and now not remote period — that 
of a solitary insulated wanderer through life, placed, by His will 
who gmrerns all things, in a situation to give birth to events, which 
were (mnneoted with the interests of nations ; which were uni- 
formly prosperous to those of bis own (nation) but productive to 
himself of years of depression and persecution, and of the 
chances of want only relieved by occasional and surely providen- 
tial means, though never affecting the durable state of his mental 
tranquillity." Hastings, 'according to Mr. Gleig, remained two 
full years in Calcutta and was employed there as an asrietant in 
, tho^cretary's Office. Nothing further appears to be knSwn of 
’ his residence in Calcutta. Probably much of his tiq^ was spent 
in learning the native languages, though 1 am not aWhte that were 
is any ground for Lord Maoaulay's statement that Hastings was 
deeply skilled in Persian and Arabic literature. Be himsen sidd : 

" 1 never acquired a perfect knowledge of Persian, and what I did 
know was acquired from official practice." In October 1753 Hast- 
ings was sent to the Factory at Oossimbazar (Mpishedabad) and in. 
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y 1755 be became a member of (he council (here. After the taking 
'of Cosstmbazar in 1756 by 4Baraja Donla, he was made a prisoner, 
hnt was permitted to go at large, Mr S^nett (he chief of the 
DWh Factory at Cullapore^* giving but for his appearance. 
MrNOleig quotes the above from a memorandum by Hastings 
and i^s “ nor is this alL” ** Mr. Drake," continues the memoran- 
dum, “ imd his council wrote to me from Fulta, the place of 
their residence, near the mouth of the river, after their flight 
from Calcutta, desiring me to send them intelligence from 
Murshedabad, and to that correspondence 1 owe my first conse- 
quence in the service.” 

Hoi well iniiis account of the Black Hole, and of his subse- 

? uent journey to Murshedabad, mentions the kindness of the 
>utoh officer referred to in (he above memorandum. He calls 
him Mynheer Vernet, and says (hat he and M. Law left no means 
unessayed to procure their release. He adds “ We were not a 
little indebted to (he obliging, good-natured behaviour of Messrs. 
Hastings and Chambers, who gave us as much o7 their company 
as they could. They had obtained their liberty by the French 
and Dutch chiefs becoming bail for their appearance. This se- 
curity was often tendered for us but without effect” 

In the Hastings’ M.S., vol. 29,209, there is a curious and minute 
account of the surrender of Cossimbazar and the taking of Calcutta. 
It throws the blame of the loss of Cossimbazar on Mr. Watts, 
accusing him of pusillanimity and saying that he made his appear- 
ance before the Nawab with his bands tied by a handkerchief. It 
is incidentally mentioned in this paper that Holwell came origin- 
ally to India as a surgeon. The subject of the loss of Cossim- 
bazar is referred to in Holwell’s letter to the Court of Directors; 
dated Fulta, 80th November 1856, and in it he says that Hastings 
and another officer escaped the indignity of being put into irons 
and sent to the common prison at Murshedabad by (heiL being 
out at the time amongst silk factories. 

The following note in the Hastings’ M.S. may be here inserted, 
though it carries down the biography to a later period than I 
am now dealing with. It is evidently written by some friend 
of Hastiims and possibly by Major Scott 
** Mr. Hastings, who has since made so much noise in the 
world, I after an education in Westminster, went as writer to 
Bengd in tlm year 1750 in the 18th year of his age. In ifSi • 
he was seleotaa to establish an aurung in the interior parts of 
Bengal for the increase of the silk investment of (he company. 
In this situation he remained totally spcluded from all society 
with his countrymen and much esteemed by (be natives, 

* There is a reference to Hast- S4th November 1705, at page 61 of 

ioga’ duties as silk agen^ dated Mr. lewg's Selections. 
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till JoDft 1766 when Sonyah Oowlah attaeirad and took GUI* 
ctttta. Orden were aent to mLw arery 'EDgltshtnaa in^fien^l. 
and Hr. Hastings Was brought a prisoner to Hanbedabad. ' Harm 
lived some time at Ooenmbaaar aedspeaUpg^ke laago^jn^ 
fectlyt he was known to many of the pnneipal petsons in Iwpytdl 
Dowiab’s Conrtk so by tbmr interesanou and the mediation of 
the Dutch Qovemor of Colanpore, upon whose widow Hr. Haetings 
settled di6300 a year for her lifi^ be .was released from his ood< 
finement and joined the English at Ftdta previous to their retom 
to Calcutta, fie carried arms as a volunteer in the storming of 
Surajah Dowlah’scamp after the recapture of Calcotta. After 
the battle of Plassey he was appointed assistant to Serafton, then 
sent as minister to the Court of Hir Jaffir. In tlus-offioe he 
succeeded him in 1768 and continued in it till Feburaxy 176 1» 
when he succeeded to a seat in council, fie had noeort of con- 
cern in the Revoluti<m of 1760, but he olvays approved and 
defended the measure as indispensably necessary for our ezistenoe. 
June 1761 to February 1765 he steadily supported yansittart." 

In March 1763, when the question of -making the gomastidis 
or “ black agents of the Engiis^ subject to the country powe^ 
vras brought before the council, Bastings gave the foltensiog in- 
teresting statement of his early experiences : > 

*' From the peculiarity of the times and natural propmatty in the 
weaker part of manhood to run from one extreme to another, it has 
unfortunately happened that the power suddenly placed in the 
hands of the fiabob's officers for the protection of fak people has 
been so extravagantly abased as to give occasion to a persuasion 
in many that no power can with smety be trusted in thmr hands. 
As I have formerly lived amongst the country people in a vety 
inferior station,* and at a time when we were subject to the 
most skvitii dependence on the GovAnmen^ and having met 
with tie giQBatest indulgence and even respect from the samindars 
and officers of the Government, I can with the greater confidence 
deny the justice of this opinion ; and the farther from repeated ' 
experience that if our people instead of erecting themselves into 
lords and oppressors of the country confine themselves to an 
honest and fair -trade And submit themselves to the hiwfol 
authority of the governments, the^ will be evmywhme trusted 
a^ respected ; the English name instead of becoming a reproach 
’ trul be universally revered, the country will reap v^D*fit from 
our commerce, and the power of the English, whidra now made 
a bugbear to frighten tiie poor inhabitants into submitting to 
injury and oppression, will be regarded by them as their greatest 
blessing and protection. It is as impossible for any ptate to 

* Note by Yansittsrfc A jonior servant of die Oeropwity «t die silfc 
anrongs." 
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■ubfiist with A divided power as with none ; oor aervaots arh 
as like to make aa ill use of their power as the Nabob’s are, 
bat are not so eanly to be restrained. In whose hands, there* 
foii^ wiil it be so properly lodged as in those of the ^vernments 
to w^om it belongs ? To take from them this right (a right 
which we should never suffer to be questioned in our own ' 
districts,) will be to introduce oppression, rapine and anarchy into 
the country which we are engaged to protect and whatever 
temporary advanl^ individuals may gain from such a scene of 
troubles, the affurs of the Company mnst infallibly suffer by 
it, if not be involved in one common ruin with we country. 
Permit me to add, it has been observed that the wisest and 
most permanent states have ever left to conquered nations the exer- 
cise of their own laws and by that means ensured their subjection. 
The power .which we have acquired in these provinces has reduced 
them to a condition as nearly resembling a conquest as it is for our 
interests to wish it, but if we take so ungenerous as well as im- 
politic an advantage of this weakness as to put it Into the power 
of every Banyan who calls himself an English servant to tyrannise 
over the inhabitants without control, this is not only to deprive 
them of their own laws but to refuse them even the benefit of any.” 

I that the above is creditable both to Hastings and to 
the natives of ifongal. It is especially honourable to Hastings 
he wished to put the banyans under the country powers. He 
stood alone in this view ; even Vansittart, who was president, des- 
erting him on this occasion and voting against him. 

While at Murshedabad, Blastings engaged in plots against 
Surajah Dowla, and when they were discovered be fled, first to 
Chunar and afterwards to Eulta. At this last place he is said to 
have made the acquaintance of a widow-lady — Jdrs. Campbell, 
whom he shortly afterwards married. She was the widow of a 
Ca p t,<tin Campbell who was in the Company’s service, aijid v\)ry pn^ 
bably was the Captain Dugald Campbell, whose commission Hol- 
well refused to sign at Fulta on the ground that Drake and the 
others bad divested themselves of all right or pretension to the 
government by abandoning Calcutta when it was besieged.. 
Mrs. Campbell was in Calcutta when it^was besieg^, and if her 
bustond had then held the rank of Captain his name would 
doubtbss have appeared in Holwell and Orme’s minute ^- 
criptiona* ^Orme tells us that after the taking of Budge-Budge 
by the Tgn ^h relieving force, some drunken sailors got into 


* I do not know how Mrs. Clamp- offi(Mrs,(9e6ths/8^iyaf^t(tJftitaMariK. 
bell from but 1 oher- When we think of the horrors of the 

iah a h^ that she may have been Black Hole, we shoold not forget this 
one of the ladies who were so ohival- hononiaUe inoident of the siege, 
(onsly tesoued by oqe of Mir Jaffir's 



it, and taktitg tfia ttiare Shf fta dn^, iMPa yiiltey 
and kHlad Oaptaia Oai^lml, aii oi!^ of dto'dmji^l^l^nR 
It is veiy protaMe tfaat wa waa Vpi Haitjags^ first %wbt^v, 
if so sfis most bava matied a aoooi^ 1757, Mtd 

1766 as statod by Qtaig, for €apli^ CSatoboU inui IdOm »% 
Budjg(e>Bndga in Oeeeiabw 1756/ ' 

■ EVom the Hastfogs* tapers It dpneats ibat Urs. Oiuapb^ 
an Irish lady, and tut her Ataiasn tamd ma Joim t for 1^ 
Febmaty 1769 Hasting# smds Ur. Creswlck a bill of dxdbtago 
for £SOO and a^ him to transmit the amount to Mrs. Catfaerino 
Jones of Arklow, in the eonnty of Wicklow, adding^tfaat sbo wen 
his wife's mother and that the money was for her nse and tbit 
a daughter by his wife’s first husband. 

Urs. Hastings had two children by her second marth^, one 
a daughter who died 19 (the correct namber is 93) days amr her 
birth, and the other a son who survived only kng enough to bo 
sent home for hi8.education (Gletg). I have found some references 
to her in the BastiDgs' papers and proceed to note them. 

In a letter from Hastings to Mr. Richard Becher, dated Uorad« 
bag (Murshedabad), IStn November 1758, he writes : *‘I am 
greatly concerned to hear that Urs. Becher's indisposition baa 
increased. I wish you would let me persuade yon to try what 
efiects the Oossimbazar air may have upon her. The great bene- 
fit which Urs Hastings receive from her coming np to 'Cossim*- 
bazar is my principal inducement for recommending the same 
remedy to Ura Becher. I wilt candidly own that another not in- 
considerable motive is the procuring Urs. Hastings an agreeable 
companion, and 1 hope I need not assure yon that nothing will 
be wanting on her part to contribute, as far as lies in her power^ 
to Mrs. Becher’s recovery. ” I do not knojv if the invitation was 
accepted! but it appears from that curious record, the Bengal 
Obituary (Oalcutta, 1848,) that Mrs. Becher died on the !4th 
October 1759 and was buried in St. John’s ehurdiyard. The 
insenption stated that her death was the lesult of a long iilneso 
occasioned by grief fur the death of an only daughter vTho eged 
at Fnlta on 30th November 1756. Mr. Be<mer, who seems to have 
been one of the best and most honest of the Company’s servant# 
of the day, returned to England, but suffered lowes and bad to 
<^fi 0 out again in bis old Age in 1781, and died in the following 
ySur at the Age of 61 and was buried in South Park S|toet burial 
ground. The inscriptiim is a long one and begins by finying that 
the stone is sacred to the memory of an honest man.^ 

In a letter to Mr. CreswiSk,* without date, but which appears to 

* Is this the Ur. Chiswiefc men- ' If so, Mr. Qtog’s iminustioa that 
tioned by Oleig as the geaUeman Mr. Chtswiek nsgleotcd Hastugs 
who gave Haatings bis writership. seema to tie ondeterved. 

C 1 
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have bedn written in December 1758, H^ngs ‘writes : ** I have 
received your favour of the 23rd January 1758^ and am mreatly 
oblipied to you for the generous concern yoa»ea(>reaB for my 
welfare.” He then proofs to condole with him on the death 
of yrs. Creswick and adds, “1 was afraid the step which 1 bad 
taken in my marriage would not have appeared to you in the 
most prudent light It is a very great addition to my happiness 
to find that it has met with your approbation. X told you when 
I first acquainted you with the news of my marrii^e (as every 
man would upon the same occasion) that 1 thou|^t myseU happy. 
I can now with much greater confidence repeat it, having, 
besides a great similarity in our dispositions, which I think must 
principally contribute to the happiness of the married state, 
experienced every good qualify in my wife, which 1 always most 
wished for in a woman. I acquiunted you last year with the 
birth of my son who is grown a very fine child. My wife was 
brought to bed of a daughter, the 6tb of last October, whom 1 
intended to have called by the name of my benefactress, Mrs. 
Creswick, but she was carried off by a sudden fit of sickness in the 
twenfy'tbird day after her birth. I have already informed you of 
my appointment as second in Council at the Factory of Cossim- 
bazar. My partner, Mr. Sykes, is the third, and the bu8ines%of the 
Company’s investment has been principally carried on through our 
hands since the late revolution. The beginning of last August 
produced another change in my situation. 1 have since that 
time resided at the station in the qualify of agent for the 
Company’s transactions with Government, which, if not the most 
profitable, is one of the most creditable employs in the service. 
I still retain the post of second Export Warehouse Keeper at 
Cossimbazar, where my family 'have continued to reside from 
my appointment to thilii place. I have met with ooiuiderable 
advantages in trade ; if 1 live, and any fresh troublps commence 
in the country, I promise myself, with the blessing, of God on 
my endeavours, a rapid return to my own country. One very 
remarkable event has happened, since my last, in those rarts : a 
very strong and noble fortification has been erecting in Calcutta, 
the outworks of which will be finished,, 1 hope, in another twelve- 
month. 1 forget whether I informed you that one of the articles 
of tho treaty with the Nabob was that the Company sj^uld 
possess a hrge tract of land t6 the southward of Calouttt^ payhtg 
the oustonniry rents to the King’s treasury. This acquisition, I 
hope, will be confirmed in a few days by a patent granted to the 
Company in the Kin^ name, this haYing been the subject of the 
negociations at the Hurbar for the two months past As the 
management of this a&ir has been entrusted principally to my 
care, and therb ^ is the greatest appearance of its terminating 
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greatly to tbo adtanfa^ of ^ Ootftfwa^ 1 hc^ H osay be a 

meoDs of raeobuDMidiitii tae to yowr notice. Vy wHb be^kenra 

to preaent h« reepecte to you and joint me in tbo iiriwVillt*«iobM 

for your and yoorfMttUy^amHh and h^I^neM,’* < ' 

' 


iaga waa canine on wMi Mir Jaffiv ler proouring a proper dM 
for the Companya landa. 1 ^iU (etutn to tbia-aabjeOtfortber on 
and meanwmlo proceed #ith tbe Botioea of Mra. Hattinga. 

9tb Deeembttr 1758. > ^ HnadSMtii^ joint witb her huabaad in 
compHmenta to Hr. Molwelh " 

god Janoaty 1769 " Mia Haatinga and Oeoine ^is aon) are 
pretty mOch the aame aa yon left ^ani) Qewge a lude better. " 

The next entry refers to Hra. Bastings' death, which mnafc hate 
taken place in tM end of June or beginnii^ of July 1769,* fer 
on the 4th the latter month, Haatinga wntea to Olive : “ Ton 
have, I doubt not, heard of the misfortune wbioh baa befeUen me 
in the loss of my wife. For this canaoy 1 cannot immediately 
attend on the Nalwb, bat Ur. Sykes will wait on him in my stead 
tomorrow, in order to lay before aim the snbjeot of your letter, and 
1 shall endorse this application by a letter to the Nabob, whi^ will, 
I hope,' prove as effectual as if I spoke to him in person about il 
I flatter myself you will readily admit of this excuse for my non- 
attendance at the Durbar. The stroke I have received has proved 
too severe for me to recollect myself in an instant, or to allow me 
such a command of myself as I would choose to poesess in every 
negociation that 1 undertook on the Company’s or your b^ln 
In a very few days 1 shall return to the city, and if there should 
remain any affair unsettled, I shall apply mj^f with most 
assiduous atteution to the conclusion of them.’' 


On 15th July he writes to Scrafton in words wbioh show both his 
grief fof the loss of his wife and his dislike of Nandkumar. ‘'Nand* 
kumar’e only business that 1 know of at the city was to overset 
Daya Ram, which he has laboured at with all bis might, but in vain, ’ 
a pioceeding that 1 should not pass over with so much patience, * 
but that the unhappy situation 'I have been in, since my arrival, 
has assured him too fair an opportunity to act as he pleases with 
impunity.” On 2nd August he writes to Holwell, thnnking him fbir 


* Mrs. Hastings’ tomb is still 
jio VS seen near Berhampor, and hears 
the following inscription, for which I 
amllndebted to flie kindnssa of the 
Magistrate. It appears, hoitevar, 
that the date is wnne, posriblp it 
is that of the child’a death. 

In memOty of 
, Ura Mary Hastinge 
. and Her Dauid^tor 


Eticab^thg 

who died 11th JoIt 175^ } 
in the ted (?) yearJI her age. 
This monoBiie&t^as erected 


By hat Htubandp 
Warren Haatinff. - t 
is dne regard to Her MenSiy. 
Bsatorw h 7 OovemaiMt of 
Bei^lddl, 
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his sympatbjr : '* Sever* «• they (hi* tnuf^ertines) treie, 1 have, 
I thank God, strength of mind soffident 'th hear them, and to 
Bubmit myself to the iriU of Provtdenee thow^ it has &llen 
to the lot of vera few mmt an em^ in Ulb to be Hnoed to so cruel 
a trial as I haTe."^ 

0th Angost be writes recommending Mr. AItss for tiie pest of 
Surgeon to the Factory, and says : "it is the general desire of the 
gentlemen of Oossimbazar, and my own in partioular,^ from the ex* 
perience I have had of his diligenoe and tenderness id his bte attend- 
ance on Mrs. Hastmgs." This letter was addressed to Clive, who it 
seems objected to Alves and preferred flanooek. Hastings wrote 
again on d)ie SSid August, but I do not know what was the result 

Hastings sent his son George home in 1761, apparently 
in oha^e of Mr. Sykes. On 12th May 1762, Yansittart 
writes to him : " by the letters Hancock baa forwarded to you, you 
will know that the Boyal Duhi arrived safe in the beginning of 
August, and that your little boy and his go^ friend Sykes were 
well, and I very sincerely take part in the joy Which this must 
give you.” On the 28ra idem, Hastings replies in the measured 
and somewhat formal style which Macaulay finds in his letters 
to " his elegant Marian : " " 1 am infinitely obliged to you for joining 
with my other good friends in mentioning the safe arrival of my 
son in England, and can assure you that the joy which this news 
has giran me has received no smaU increase from the part which 
you take in it.” 

The boy did not live long: Mr. Gleig tells us that Hastings 
was told of his son s death almost the first thug after landing 
in England (1765) and that the sorrow affected him during the 
whole of his stay there. 

I return to Hastings' public career. The earliest letter of his, 
preserved in the British Museum, is dated Moradbaug, 12th Novem- 
ber 1757 , Moradbaug, as Bolts tells us, being a garden of tbmNabob, 
some distance out of Murshedabad The early letters are not of 
any special interest The only one J noted was dated. 2Jst Fel^ 
ruaiy 1768, and informed Mr. Sommer and the Ooum^l at Dacca, 
that a purwana had been obtained for the omning of 2^ lacs at 
the Daooa mint 

Hastings became resident at the oonrt of Murshedabad in 
July ^r August 1758, but apparently his formal appointment .jeras 
not made tUl some eip^^n months later, for I find a letter dat^ 
14th DecoMiber 1759, signed your loving friends,” by Clive and 
others, conferring the appointment on him. 

On 12th August 1758, Hastings wrijias to Oliver ** Mr. Watts 
acqutdnted me, when he was at this plBoe, that he had orders 
from the Board of Calcutta to appoint me the resident for 
the Company atv^Moradbaug in the room of Mr. Sctafton, who 
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boa aooordittgly deihrmred wvt <9t« taaiMgiinibAl of lb« > l|Adi« «f 
of Utia plaoe to my ohafge; I have alroady^'boata bsIradtlMod by 
Mr. Watte to tbe Nabob, aad tibo priooipal Mnotto of <b^ 
but as this is fort insoffidoat to glvo tioo4be orodtt atid Ibiitteiioe 
which a penoa m Uiis situatiotf oogbt to bo itfvoited wii|i»’l 
request tbe favor of siiv to glps stte latfsri to tbo N^b^ iuid 
. the (^ta Nabob, (seommeading Me ettdbgly* (o tiNdr aotisb at 
a persoa appoint^ by ydttr diioeUoa, and 'the OMupsay’s agoat 
at this plt^ fiv tiie maaageaaeat (rf aH affiurs of the Dnroar. 
The same inteoduotion, I think, would be neceasary to the l^ts, 
and Boy Doolub whenever be niay return. The Nabob being 
now on his way to Oaloat^ abonld it meet with ^our appimteh 
it would be of signal servioe to mO were yon to mention me to 
him as a person in whom yon have orafidsnee and recommend 
me to lum in that light. 1 need not mention to you, sir, 
bow necessary it will he to give me sopie consequence tU my first 
introduction to an employ of such importance, as on this, mv 
success in it, wfll in a great measure entirely depend ; which 
consideration, 1 hope, will excuse my giving you this trouble." 

“ As 1 look upon myself to be indebted principally to you for 
being elevated to this office, of whatsoever Mvantage it may prove 
to me with respect to my own private interest, f think it inonm* 
bent on me to make my sincere acknowledgemmits to you tor 
your favourable intentions herein, which I cannot do bef|Mr than 
by a constant attention to the buriness entrusted to mjrebarge, 
and my earnest endeavours to promote tbe interests of & 
Company as ter as my capacity will enable me, in which I 
hope 1 shall have the good fortune to meet with your approval." 
This letter is certiunly not a good specimen of styles and shows 
the verbosity which is characteristic of what Macaulay has called^ 
the copious offidal eloquence of India.* Clive answered it on the 
20th Augqst, and sent him letters* of introduotion. Hastings' 
pleasure in his appomtment was not long in being disturbM* 
The first thorn was Nandkumar's wpointment to collect the * 
revenues <9 Burdwan and Nadiya Hastings thought this was 
an interference with his imrogatives, and was muon aggrievi^ 
On 2otb August, 1768, this friend Grafton wAtos toiuoi'fimm 
Calcutta, " 1 am vexed when 1 write you that Nanffiramir is 
appointed Collector of me revennea of Burawan, Nadiya andBug^ 
'by the Committee. Thia takes finrdwan and Nadiy^ont of yottc 
power : you will have nothing mme to do than to stfueet &r tlfe 
other baisnoea" Soraften's letters contain frequent allosioM to 
this subj^ and eomplpin tiiat Nandknmar is supported by 
Watts. He significantly adds * whenever you have any^ publm 
complaiot. agsdnst him (Nandkumar) don’t faU to represent it 

f iSSapdattd April in Qleig. 
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to the Ooaneil.” On Snd September iib 'mitee, " toothittg; that 
can aggrandise Nandknmar will be omitted'^ (4.t0i, I presume, by 
Clive and Watts). Bastings was dot bog in acting on Scrafton^ 
advice, fbr on the 7th September he wrote to Clive : I was greatly 
surprised at the contents of a letter whi<dt 1 received two days 
ago from the Bnrdwan Bigah informing me that Nandknmar 
had sent peons to him Vith orders to the retenues to him 
at Hugli, and to repair immediately to Oucutta in order to settle 
the monthly payments ti his tnnoaws for the present year." 

He then proceeds to express his disbelief that Nandkumar’s 
proceedings were authorised by Cliv^ and to state that he has for- 
bidden the Bttfdwan Rajah to obey Nandkumar's orders (see the 
letter and Clive’s reply in Qleig.) 

Clive lost no time in answering this letter, for on the 1 0th Sep- 
tember* be wrote, " I have jnst now received your letter of the 7th 
instant, the contents of which, I must confess, have surprised me 
as much as Nandkumar’s appointment could yon for I cannot 
account for your ignorance that Nandkumar was lo be appointed 
Collector of the Revenues of Burdwan, Nadiya, and Hugli for 
.the two ensuing years, and that the money collected was to be 
paid at Hugh. This was agreed upon at Murshedabad When 
1 was there and before we had, thoughts of desinng you 
to accept of the management of the Darbar affairs, and our 
reasonsjtfor desiiing to have the money paid at Hugh, in pre- 
ference to Muxadabad were to avoid giving the Nabob and the great 
men about him umbrage in seeing such large sums coming into 
the Treasury and then sent out again for tiie use of the English.” 
Hastings made a rejoinder on the 14th September, and his letter, 
though showing that he was deeply aggrieved at his supersession, 
yet is an admirable specimen of sense and temper. It is the 
more remarkable when rfe remember that the writer was then 
only twenty-five years Old, and that he had recently cunder- 
gone the disturbing influence of an elevation to one of the 
‘ highest appointments ip the country. He writes : " As I 
know not whether any part of the remaining balances belong 
to the Hugli accounts, 1 am entirely at a loss how to proceed 
with them, being^pprehensive of meeting with a fresh morti- 
fication, in ease I should i^n meddle with any of the zemin- 
daries <of Nandkamat's jurisdiction. It would ill become 4 pe 
to otject aMinst'Siny measdVee which have had the sanotioiT* 
of your amfo this Council’s approbation. 1 shall therefore 

cheofully apply myself to the small part of the business which 

- - - - — -- — 

« Holwell mentions in his letter of bazar tW sent off letters there to 
80th November. 1766, that when the arrivoin thirty-six hours, and ordered 
Caletttta Council h&m that Suraiah a large reward to the Kossida (meesen- 
DouIa was marehiog\gainst Coesim* gersg if they arrived in the times 
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9tiU r9maw.Qpon my l^md 4 ^ wh»d^ 1 vvcf duM^ to hore 
acquittoid myMl£ ” B« then gem on po oatfiW? th^i Ip ** Jhnow 
that Nondkomar ««» to be appointed Gollaetor ^ |bo invadvan 
and Nadiya rerenijes, bat , ^entto Mr. ^'Watia npr w. Ben^ipp 
ever gave me the least intimation that tndh purti ot tiiMr jrpo 
venues as were ia<do4ed in tl»oi|r i^»ottbts oif lastsu^ 
.were to be, -taken onto^tpyhanda & 9 ddstbat be bat beard 
that Nandkumar basjpqt peoqa. on the gomsstah at jBu|^ " I 
must suppress what X, feel . from these didly^ mdignitim ; hut 
surely, mr, 1 may at leaet conclude that this prooee^qg is 
without your autnority, otherwise, it will be impossible for me 
to know what accounts wUl remain in, my chi^t end lorn 
sure, sir, it was never your intention in placing me at Morad' 
baue that I should only hold the business for Nandkumar 
till he was properly settled and at leisttrs to take it out of my 
bands." 

Apparently, Hastings had some ground bw feeling irritated, 
though of course the partv to blame was Clive and not ^nndknmar. 
Clive was a soldier* and not versed in the formalities of civil 
business. We have already seep bow be appears to have neg- 
lected to give Hastings a proper letter of appointment, and now 
we find him causing heart-burnings and confusion by apprising 
neither Hostings nor the Bajah of Burdwan of tho powers con- 
ferred on Nandkumar. But, whether justly or noh it seems 
evident that Hastings nourished strong resentment againa Nand- 
kumar. In a letter of November 1759, he writes that the Nabob 
is greatly muraged against Nandkumar, and adds that he thinks 
he would be wanting in his duty if be did not acquaint Clive 
with the Nabob’s sentiments. The Nahob says he was surprised 
at our attachment to such a man ; that he deserved as little from 
the Cqmpany as from him (the Nabeb) ; Hastings then rather 
faypoctitioj^Uy adds : " 1 own it is^o very agreeable o£Sce to me to 
say anything that may tarn to prmudice of another person." 

Again in the draft of a letter of 20th November thme is the* 

r isage : *‘l cannot onut to inform yoifr Honor that evpry tipm 
have visited the Nabob be has oontinaslly enpreued tbei 
greatest dissatisfaction .with Nandkumat’s {qipointments." It 
would seem, however, mat Hastings did after all, pteyail on 
himself to omit this information, for the is soom out in 

-the draft, and does not appear in the letfor qsj^ted by Mr. Qleig. 
No doubt Hastings oonitoeied on redectiun, tnat awpmmatks ^ 
him against Nandknmar would be received with susidmon. ^ 
In a letter to Serafton,, Hastings writes: ''Xagat Cband, Nand- 

* Olive’s fonons orden to Gelonel XwUl send you an <»der,ef Oonndl 

Ford about atisekinf tho Dnioh : br4Mid-by<^’ are a iqiecimett of tde 
« Uj dear Ford, ^t them direetljr ; off-band niqr ef doing bnsinsas 
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toimar's Boa-in^law, tella evei^ bddv heke tbat a Btittng party wm 
formed agiunst Kandknmar la oioer to exehide him the tnnoaw 
concerns, but that he got the better of them idl by adrislug the 
Colonel (Olive) to send Mr. Lushington into Bnrdersn as Collector 
there. A strange story 1" 

Clive seems to have held drmly to Nandkomar, and on 28th Nov 
ember, he writes to Hastings : " 1 cannot tiiiuk Nandkumar deserv- 
ing of the Nabob's resentment withobt it be for bis known attach- 
ment to the English, of which I am fully assured. The Bnrdwan 
revenues are littie or nothing behind-hand, the tuncaws in the 
other lands he has nothing to do with, the true cause of the 
Nabob’s hatred to Nandkumar proceeds from bis not joinmg with 
Oomar Beg in fioy Doolab’s ruin and overthrow. Nandkumar has 
now under the Nabob’s own hands offers of a title and jaghir if 
he would bring the affeir of Boy Doolab’s letter to a good issue. 
By this you will judge what the Nabob is about. You may lay 
it down as a maxim that the Masalmtms will never be influenced 
by kind treatment to do us justice. Their own apprahensions only, 
can and will induce them to fulfil their agreements Tlie present 
situation of our affairs requires our being more compliant than 
would be consistent with the interests of the Company at any 
other time." It is evident that Olive was right in his reasons for 
the Nabob's resentment against Nandkumar, and Hastings in 
a letter of 9th December 1758, acknowledged this.* It seems 
that the Nabob had produced a letter purporting to be from Roy 
Doolab to Kajah Huddin, one of Mir Jaffir’s generals, in which 
it was requested that the latter should anassinate Mir JafSr f and 
asserted that Saba Jang, «.s., Clive, 'was cognisant of this scheme 
and approved of it. Give was very angry that Mir Jaffir should 
imagine him to be capable of entering into such a plot and it 
seems that the part Nandkfimar took in the business was tocprove 
that the letter was a forgery. (There is a translation ofi thmletter 
'in a note to Malcolm’s life of Clive, p. 882. See also an account 
'of the matter in Orme.) 

Though Clive defended Nandkumar on this occasion, yet it is* 
but fair to Hastings to notice that Give had, at a subsequent 
period, a very poor opinion of Nandkumar, for on 20th May 1765 
he writes to Qeneral Camac. "Although Nandkumar may not 
prove guilty of the crimes laid to his charge yet, believe me, my 
dear Qeheral^he win do no honour either to tlie Nabob or to the^ 
Company inltaiy great or eminent post, which he never was fitted 

4 ■ ■' ■ ■ ■■■ - 

* HaBtidgB writes to Olive that detecting the forgery of the letter to 
he did not know before the Nabob’s Kajah Huddin. 
cause of resentment against Nand- f Kajah Hnddio was himself as- 
kamar, not knowing ^fore that he sassinated at Shahabad in November 
(Nnn^umar) was Neoucerued in i75d (Hblweli’s Tracts.} 
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or detiigo'ed for ; and I caa giro you miaiuiwofable roikaoM fl^puital 
his being the principal person about the Nabob whin 1 bare 
the pleasure of seeing you.*' , ^ ^ 

1 have been thus ininute in recording the origin of 
dislike to Nandkumar because Ji think it throws light on -the 
eveuts which took place sixteen or sevisnteen yearn later. It 
suited Hastings* purpose to eay; in 1772 * that from tha 
year 1759 to tb^e time when I left &iigal in 1764, I Wat engaged 
in a continued opposition to the interests and dasigos of that man 
(Nandkumar), because I juclged them to be adverse to the welfare 
of my employers/' In reality his dislike began at an earlier date, 
and proceeded from a less ^nonourable cause^than ap zeal for the 
Company's interests. • 

Mrs. Fay tells us in her letter that one of Hastings* character- 
istics was, that he never forgave. It was on this account that 
she was so afraid of her husband's irritating him. This character- 
istic seems to mark his relation to Naodkumar and there is little 
doubt that the Goveinor-Oeneral of 1772 and 1776 retained a 
deep sense of the affronts which the young Resident at Mmshe** 
dabad had sustained in 1768. 

The attenUpn to forms which every official acquires, and which 
we have seen exhibiting itself in Hastings' applications for letters 
of introduction, and in his complaints about Nandkumar, now 
led him to detect a serious omission in the Company’s title to 
their zamindari. On 27th September, 1758, he writes, I have 
lately discovered what I consider to be a great defect in the 
Company's present title to the new lands granted them by the 
late treaty with the Nabob. *{ understand that these lands aro 
at present held only by virtue of the Nabob's parwanab ; but no 
san^ has yet been granted for them nor have they been duly 
entetechin the Eanungo books as the zwmindari of the Company, 
being dieted therein the Mudakhelat of (or lands possessed by) 
the English Company, as you will observe in the account include - 
in my last in which they are so named, they being a copy^ of the • 
Sanungo booka This distinction may perhaps appear trivial, but 
may hereafter prove a subject of great contention if proper mea«^ 
Bures are not taken^to prevent it in time. The Nabob's parwaug 
will, I doubt not, be of sufficient validity during bis life,^t caix 
be pf no force with bis successors if they choose to dispute if^** 

** The negociations about the Sauad oceupiecPtwo nvcoths. Oa 
20th November, Hastings reported that he had pai^dMie Nabol^ia 
lac of rupees in accordance with the President's orders. The ^ 
Nabob asked for a second lac, also for a loan of two more end 

* Letter from Hastiiigs to Court of Directors, dated Conit&baBar, lat 
Sept. 1773. 

D— 1 * 
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Hastings tobk the apparently very bold stop of paying him a lao 
on his own -responsibility, remarking that it was of the utmost 
consequence just at this juncture to keep upon the best terms 
with the Nabob. This proceeding sI/owb that Hastings knew how 
to act in emergencies, and we are glad to find that his conduct 
was approved of by Clive. After all. Bastings only pmd the 
Nabob his own money, for Ife'adds that even after the payments, 
the Company was in the Nabob's debt, aqd he encloses a state- 
ment of account to this efiect. Hastings' letter gives minute 
details of the Sanad, and may be seen in Mr. Gleig’s book. 

There is a letter, dated 13th May 1759, from Clive, which reads 
strangely aftqjr wbat we know of his conduct to Omichand. 
Bastings had apparently made some crooked proposal and Clive 
writes as follows : " I have received your letters of the 27th and 
29th ultimo, but by no means approve the proposal you made to 
the Nabob with respect to Roy Doolab ; I perceive that your 
scheme in so doing was if possible to get at the true design of the 
Nabol/s sending for the Mahrattas. However, "I do not think 
it right that such artifices should be put in practice by us. I 
would leave all trickery to the Hindus and Musalmans, to whom 
it is natural, being well convinced that the reput|||^on we have 
in the country is owing, among other causes, to the ingenuity (sic) 
and plain dealing for which we are distinguished." 

In a letter without date, but probably written in end of 1758, 
Hastings writes to Clive that great complaints have been made by 
the Nabob against "one John Clarke who has taken possession 
of two or three Ganjes at Bakkergunge, (sic) in the Fargana of 
Buzurgumedpur, and set up Englim colours, making use of the 
English name to carry on an illicit trade and interfering with the 
zamindaries and Government people in the collection of the 
reveiiues and customs. Having myself no authority fp take 
cognisance of any a&ir of this kind, and being igqorant upon 
what accounts, or by whose orders this man resides at Bakker- 
■j gunge, I'have thought proper to acquaint you with the complaints 
alleged against him that you may take such notice of it as you 
may think it deserves." 

, After this comes a very creditably w/ritten French letter to a 
M. Courtin. 

l8t^ September 1759, a letter to Clive, begun in Latin, Hodie 
matutino t^mportf C. N. (Chota Nabob, the Nabob's son Minor^ 
mf -in interi^i conclave vocavitet remotie omnibus, hoc mihi 
mandatum dedit ad te aeribendum ; eseeo tempore ^o domum 
r»diit qni ewa^mMtabantivr militea trihiUmi ne obolum recepe- 
rant. Uveau p9Ks cunctoa dimittere afcdutum eat, ex iUa causa 
hia 25 diebua illi cum patre rixa orta eat, nunc domi reatat nee 
pedrem pitta adibit aJtim oh kanerem offenaue causa nweaaitatia 
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eutn domettieis gui rettabunt Ubmter in Atom mtaiiUutn tidttU 
voectiut. If he nolds this resohitioE^ (adds Hastingt itt BagUsh) 
“ I am glad the dispute is indeed no wone but I utteh th9,ili> 
flaenoe of the base counsellors about him, and suspect he ‘irilt not 
readily dismiss bis forces without another Struggle for them.” 

1 do not know if this letter was fivjrarded to CliTe* but we know 
• that the latter knew some Latin, fbt in ar letter {dven by llalc<dm, 
Tol. 2, p. 363, Clive says : “1 cato go through everything with pleasnie 
as long as 1 can with truth and without vanity apply to myself tfaoSe 
beautiful lines of Horace— t/ustum et tenoosm propositi virwmi 
&e.’* Malcolm, vol. 2, p. 106, gives an important letter ef Hastings^ 
dated 17ih August 1759, urging dive to remain in Ibdia. On 2lst 
September, 1769, Clive writes: Mir Jaffii’s days of folly are without 
number, and he had long before this slept with bis fathers if the 
dread of nur power and resentment had not been his only security. 
Sooner or later, I am persuaded, the worthless young dog Will 
attempt bis father’s overthrow. How often have 1 advised the 
old fool against* putting too mush power into ^e hands of his 
nearest relative. Tell him from me Rajah Ballabb is an aspiring 
ambitious villain ; and if he does not get him removed from his 
eon’s presence he will push him to some violent and unnatuial 
resolution." 

Clive departed for England on 8th February, 1760) and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Holwell. His reign only lasted till August when he 
was succeeded by Vansittart. It was, however, marked by the inu> 
poitant incident of the dethronement of Mir Jaffir whieh was 
concocted and partly carried out by Hplwell though the final 
arrangements were made by Vknsittart. Holwell drew up a memo- 
rial describing his administration and this is published amoim 
his Tracts ; it contains several lettere to and from Hastings. Several 
of HoKvell’s letters contain pressing dediands for money, and shpw 
the way u which poor old Mir JafiSr was tyrannised over. la 
one of 6tb May, 1760, Holwell writes, " I am obliged to press your * 
obtaining at least one lac of itipees, aud that you will send it dowa* 
"with the utmost expedition." In the same letter he says that 
he had applied to the Setts for 10 or 15 lacs, which they, under 
various pretences, had mfused. ” However, 1 doubt not but aa 
occasion may offer, for manifesting a proper resentment to that 
house for this refusal.” Two days later he writes " a tii^e may 
'come when they (the Setts) may stand in need of the Company^ 
piotection in which case they may be assured tiisgTshall Wdim 
to Satan to be buffeted." . 

On 13th June, 1760, Holwell writes, that they||||^b had^ killed 
Aliverdi and Shaik Ahmed Ehan’s widows, and mHhe 21st instant 
Hastings wiites, expressing great horror of the deed aUd oobclud- 
ing: ”1 have hitherto been generally an advocate for Habob, 
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whose eztortioDS and oppressions 1^ iQi|>ttUid to the necessity 
of the times, and want ot economy in his revenues ; but if the 
charge a^^inst him be true no arguments can excuse or palliate 
BO atrocious and complicated a villany, nor (forgive me, sir^ if I 
add) our supporting such a tyranC It appears, however, from 
Yerelst that the charge was greatly exaggerated, if not altogether 
false, as regards Mir Jaffir’s share in the crime. 

1 may observe here that Holweirs Tracts and the other accounts 
of his behaviour do not give us a favourable impression of his 
character and abilities. He was a brave man and wrote a very 
interesting account of the Black Hole, but he appears to have 
been foolish atfd headstrong and was the cause of many troubles. 
His absurd conduct towards Narain Singh, Surajah Ooula’s mes- 
sengers, (see his own account of the affair) seems to have led in part 
to Surajah Doula’s attack on Calcutta, and his conduct to Mir Jaffir 
in 1760, was harsh and inconsiderate. One does not like to speak 
ill of a brave man, but on the whole it would have been better for 
India, and for his own reputation if Holwell had died in the Black 
Hole. He must have fallen into difficulties in his old age, for the 
inscription on Mr. Charles Weston's tomb (Bengal Obituary), 
recorded that he oheiished in his old age his former employer 
and benefactor, Governor Holwell. 

In July, 1760, Mir Jaffirs son, Miran, was killed by lightning, 
and this event proved the ruin of Mir Jaffir’s affairs (pr his troops 
mutinied afterwards for their pay and were only pacified by Mir 
Kassim, his son-in-law’s paying them out of his own pocket. 
This of course gave Mir Kassim influence both with^the soldiery 
and the English, and paved the way for his accession. Holwell’s 
letter on hearing of the news of Miran’s death is amusing from its 
duplicity. Be writes in the first paragraph : ** the sudden death 
o&the young Nabob is Yefy striking, and must, I think, occasion 
con>motions in the provinces. Had Providence thought < pi oper 
to have appointed, by the same flash, Rajah Raj BulJabh to 
'attend him to the other world, the country would have had 
a double benefit.” In the fallowing paragraph of the same 
letter he writes : you will signify to the Nabob that on 
the receipt of your letter, I paid every customary compliment 
to bis son's memory, such as minute guns, colours of the Fort and 
ships l^oisted half-mast, &c., and have wrote him also a separate 
letter of coadolence on this Haelancholy occasion.” On Miran's* 
deatn the ""^^estion arose of wbo should be bis successor. 

. The choice lay between Rajah Raj Bullabh and Mir Kassim ; 
and Hastings w|||jp a long and interesting letter comparing the 
merits of the twPmen, and giving the decided preference to Mir 
Kassim. His advice was followed and Mir Kassim was chosen, 
first it was merely intended to put him in Mican's place as 
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Diwan or D^nty Nawab^ but on Mir Jaffirb tofotiiw td 

tenns he waa deposed and Mir Kassim made Nabob u hi* 'stand* 
The first treaty with Mir Eassim was on 27lh SefibtttNN:' 
and the de^ition took place the following month. 

A very interesting description of the deposition was given 
Mr.’Lushington, and there is also a %<wy good account of it h;^ 
•Yansittart (see his book). It is impossible not to be sotiy^ 
poor old Mir Jaffir: "send me to imah Jung, (Iiord Clives) he 
said, he will do me justice, or let me go to Mecca.'* From evb 
dence given by Nandkomar in August 1766) we learn that Mir 
Jaffir wore the dress of a faquir ever after his deposition as an 
expression of his mortification and affliction. At this distance 
of time it is difficult and perhaps hardly worth while to discuss 
whether Raj* Bullabh would not have been a better choice than 
Mir Kassim. I think, however, that probably Hastings' choice 
was a mistake. Mir Jaffir favoured Raj Bullabh, and surely 
he had a right to be consulted ; and Raj Bullabh's appoint* 
ment was, after all, more natural than Mir Kassim's. For it was 
not proposed to give Raj Bullabh the power for himself. He was 
only to exercise it as guardian for Miran’s infant son, Sidu, who, 

I suppose, was the undoubted heir. Mir Jaffir therefore would 
have had no jealousy of Raj Bullabh, whereas Mir Kassim’s 
appointment to the Diwanship at once made him fear that ha 
would be deposed. . 

It is not true that Hastings took no part in this revolution. 
On the contrary, Mir Kassim’s letters, &c., show that he was the 
go-between in the matter. Afterwards Yansittart received the 
Company’s approval of the revolution and wrote to Hastings 
that he had the confirmation of the Company’s approbation 
in ahoaU of private letters. This so delighted Hastings that he 
wrote ia reply (15th April 1762) "interWed as I am in its (the 
revolution'^ success I can scarce bear with moderation the joy 
which this intelligence has given me." ^ 

No doubt the Company at first approved, for the revolution 
brought, according to Yansittart, the following advantages] 
"Firmans for Burdwan, Midnapur, and Chittagong, half the 
Sylhet lime, an order to (the Shroffii to take the Calcutta sioca, 
a supply of money for the troops, and a present of three or ^nr 
lacs for the Company. " Afterwards the Company wen mot so 
well pleased with the bargain. 

Hastings remained at Murshedabad till the latter'!^ of ITtH, 
when be became a member of the Supreme CounoiL He got tibia * 
promotion owing 'to Messrs. Sumner, MaeguiM^aod Playdell 
having been dismissed by the Court of DirectX for having, in 
conjunction with Clive and Hoi well, written an imobordinato 
letter on 29th December 1759, l^e result of tne Court of 
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Directors’ tardy severity was very unfortunate, as Messrs, Carter, 
Hay, and Johnstone, who were bitterly opposed to Vanaittart 
and his policy of appointing Mir Kassim got into council thereby 
and the opposition obtained a majority. 

Vanaittart was a Madras man, and therefore was regarded by 
the Bengal civilians as an interloper. This would have mattered 
litUe had be possessed force of character, but unfortunately 
he was weak, and also not absolutely clean-handed. Hence be 
was quite unable to curb the fierce buccaneers in the Council 
and the service, and as Sir John Malcolm says : there is no 
part in our Indian History so revolting as the four years of the weak 
and inefficient rule of Mr. Vanaittart.^’ On 5th March 1762, 
Hastings was appointed by the Council to confer with Mir 
Kassim about the inland duties. He was chosen, the letter says, 
on account of the Governor (Vanaittart) being aware that the 
Nabob had great confidence in him. Hastings went up country 
and had a conference with the Nabob on 13th I^ay, at Sasseram. 
An admirable letter of his, dated 25th April 1762, giving an 
account of the oppressions of the English traders, is given in 
Vanaittart and Gleig. 

Vanaittart went up country afterwards, and the result was the 
famous treaty of Mongliyr, which was disallowed by the majority 
of the council and which led to the war. It is pleasant to note 
that there were two men among the English who seem to have 
been beloved even amid the contention of parties. These were 
Vausittart and Amyelt, both of whom are affectionately written 
about. Vansittart tells us that Amyelt wa^ a good man misled 
by Fullarton, and Verelst says that he was universally beloved. On 
the other hand Bolts speaks with great regard of Vansittart. 

In October 1762 Hastings had the disagreeable task of sitting 
on a commission to try Colonel Caillaud for instigattng the 
assassination of the Shahzada. Hastings did not like the and 
tried to get off (letter to Vansittart 23rd May 1762). Caillaud was 
acquitted, but certainly he did not come well out of the affair, 
(See the story in Buike who speaks of it as the story of the three 
seals, and also in Appendix No. 10, to Jst Report for 1773.) In a 
consultation of 15th February, 1763, Bastings is spoken of as the 
chief of Burdwan, but perhaps this was only a paper-appointment. 
In Jdne o^ that year he had |n altercation with Mr. Batson, and 
t^!atter*b|d the brutality strike him in the CounciUchamben 
the storyln Mr. Long^s Selections, No. 658, page 320.) On 7th 
July 1763 war was declared against Mir Kassim, and Mir Jaffir was 
restored. Hastings’ minute of the 8th idem is worth quoting on 
account of its public spirit and ability. ** It is long since I fore* 
boded that our disputes with the Nabob would terminate in an open 
rupture, but as, from the ill-opinion which 1 had of hia strength 1 
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expected that our oontentioo with him would be of a yvty eboth 
duration, nor otherwise affect the iutwests of the Gempeidy than 
in the after iil-consequenoes of a brohen and disordered state eud 
as 1 had not the same tie upon me with the President in •respect 
to any military charge, it was mj resolution, as soon as war should 
be declared, to lesigu the Company’s service ; being unwilling oa 
the one hand to join in giving anthcvity to past measutea of whicdi 
I disapproved and of a new system which,I judged detrimental 
to the honour and interests of the Compai^; and apprehensive 
on the other, that my continuance in the Board might serve only 
to prejudice rather than advance the good of the service in keep* 
ing alive, by my presence, the disputes which have so long disturbed 
our counsels, and retarding the public business by continual dis- 
putes and protesta But since our late melancholy advices give 
us reason to apprehend a dangerous and troublesome war; and 
ftom the unparalleled excess of barbarity and treachery with 
which ft has opened on the part of the Nabob, it becomes the 
duty of every witish subject to unite in the support of the com- 
mon cause. It is my intention to join my endeavours for the good 
of the service, not only so long as the war may last, but so long as 
the troubles consequent fiom it may endanger either the Company's 
purse ( f } or the safety of this colony. On the same principle, 
and to remove eveiy apesrance of dissension amongst ourselves^ 

I will freely set my hand to the declaration by 

the Board though 1 still abide by 

the sentiments which I have all along expressed, of the measures 
taken in the course of all our disputes with the Nabob, hereby 
confiiming all that 1 have declared in my former protests and 
minutes which stand upon record in our consultations." 

The expression of these sentiments is of course quite consistent 
withMj:. Gleig’s statement that Hastings always spoke of the 
deposition of Mir Kassim as in the highest degree disgraceful 
to the English character in India. 

I may here note that the Hastings MS. vol. 29, p. 209, con* ' 
tains a most curious and iuterestiug account of the sufieringS 
of some Englishmen who were taken ptisoners by Mir Kassim 
at Monghyr (?) and eventyally conveyed to Patna. It cerbdnly 
should be piinted if this has not been done already. It appears 
to have been written by a medical man, from an allusion in 
it to instruments. The writer, however, was not Djr Futiarton, 
as it mentions they had a letter from him desiring then to 
over to Patna. It begins thus June 23rd. ** King the anni* . 
versary of the battle of Plassey we all dined at the Factory. 
It describes the woundfng and subsequent death of Captain 
Carstairs, &c." 

It is remarked by Lord Macaulay that Uttle is known of 
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Hastings* conduct at the time when the abuses of private trading 
were at tlieir height and that the little that is Imown and the 
circumstance that little is known must be considered as honour- 
able to him. This criticism is probably just and I think we 
might even go further and say that parts of Hastings’ public 
conduct, such as the position taken up by him with regard to 
the jurisdiction of the country courtSi are highly creditable to 
him. It must not be supposed, however, that Hastings abstained 
from private trading. Probably that was almost the only means 
of subsistence which civil servants then possessed. Hastings 
was an unfortunate trader, and bis friend Sykes wrote of him 
that he had piayed his ^ cards very badly and left his accounts 
in groat confusion. Possibly he bad neglected his private affairs 
for the sake of his public duties, but his transactions as a trader 
were on rather an extensive scale. One of the chief points 
urged by the opponents of the Monghyr Treaty was that 
Vansittart and Hastings had made a private arrangement with 
Hir Kasaim whereby their boats were to pass rfree, and there 
seems to have been some ground for the charge. Batson, accord- 
ing to Bolts, gave evidence about this before the House of 
Commons, and Johnstone in a minute of 21 st July 1764 wrote 
as follows : While Messrs. Vansittart and Hastings carried on 
their trade, none in the settlement had so many European agents 
and other people up the country as they had. Some of these 
if we credit the allegations against (illegible in notes) and Mr. 
JUoore at Bangpur carried it with as high a hand as any others 
that have been charged with an abuse of the power and name 
of the English. While these gentlemen were carrying on their 
trade in its greatest extent and bad not declared their intention of 
going home, I do not recollect that their zeal for the English name 
which in their former particular transactions and trades hadibeen so 
little considered gave occasion to any proposals for r^callj^ng all 
English agents ; that they should do so when their affairs are 
collecting and themselves not likely much longer to be interested 
in the consequences is not strange.” 

Hastings had also a timber .trade in Bakarganj and had two 
agents there, Captain Rose or Ross and^ Mr. Kelly, The former 
of them was afterwards killed by dacoits near Sataluri. Among 
the Hastings MS. there is a book of letters addressed to these 
agents. They are not in Bastings’ handwriting but they seem 
tc^feath^k^spirit and the tone of their Instructions is liberal 
and genUemanly. No. 665 of Mr. Long’s selections p. 319 gives 
an interesting notice of Hastings* trade at Bakargam. At 
an earlier date, 1762, Hastings a contract with Govern- 
ment for the supply of bullocks (see the correspondence in Gleig). 
Burke refeixed to this contract in bis speech and said a man 
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may beau bonaai; ballook eoutmotor, Qo4’ 
them in this coomtiy should itot be eery heiMelv bht 1 hie 
(Hastings') tenos wtte neatly feut times m high he thhNi 
&e House of Oemmmis eonmered ss exormtant.’* * v 

In a letter of the Ooort of £Hieotote of Idth |Iw!oh HfVk 
para. 86, they say they had heard Uiat Lord Clive had Of- 

seven lacs of rof>ees being taken foe the Mionghyr Treaty. /* 
On the other hand, the anonymous, translator of the Seir< 
Mutakbereen, (a renegade Fren<Aman) says in a note, *''VattBittart, 
who had brought a lao of property into Bengal and deft it with 
no more than nine (a sum which his very salary and eommission 
could have easily made up) was very far from heibg worth one* 
tenth of the pioperty of bis Diwan (Bam Chand). ' Although 
both the Governor and Hastings were so much cried down at w 
time for having sold Bengal to Uir Easaim for twenty>two lacs, an 
assertion proved to be an atrocious calumny when Vansittart after 
a five years' administration set out for England with less than 
ten lacs, and Hastings, his associate, proved to be so j^or that 
having in vain applied to his Diwan (Kantu) for a supply of 
Ba 12,000 for present subsistence in England, he was at last 
obliged to receive assistance from Aga Bedross (Coja Petruse), 
but without being able to pay it sooner than ten years after when' 
Hastings was second at Hadras." 

Gleig says that Hastings went home with Vansiitart, but it 
appears from an entry in the council-books that Vansittart Went 
home in December 1764. Hastings'went home in the Uedway, 
I believe, some time in February 1765, and was accompanied by 
bis friends the Hancocks. 

I have now completed the notice of the first part of Hastings' 
Indian career, and hope in a subsequent number of the Beview 
to deal with the second and much more Interesting and important 
part. . 

H. BEVEBIDOB. 



ART. IL— PUPPET-SHOWS AND PUNCH. 

I T wtfs a plausible suggestion of Voltaire, that Gregory Of Nazi- 
anzen composed sacred dramas with the hope of weaniug the 
Cbristiaus of Gonstantioople from their |)assion for pagan plays. 
The earliest scriptural pieces performed in England were 
written in Latin, which, quickly gave way to Norman French, 
succeeded in its turn by English at the commencement of the 
twelfth century. The first miracle-play of which anything is 
known, professed to commemorate the Life of St. Catherine, and 
was composed by Geoffrey, Abbot of St. Albans, through whose 
influence it was acted at Dunstable about the year 1110. To 
Ralph Higden, however, who flourished in the reign of Edward 
III., must be assigned the honour of popularising miracle-plays 
written in " the birth-tongue." They were then, and long after- 
wards, performed in churches and churchyards^ and sometimes 
lasted a whole week, no fewer than a hundred actors being fre- 
quently engaged for one piece. The entire life of a Saint, from bis 
birth to his martyrdom, would be thus repeated, the spectators 
passing to and fro as fate or free-will might affect them. By 
degrees the regular clergy retired from the stage in favour of 
palish clerks, tradesmen, and mechanics, and they in the end were 
supplanted by puppets. The elder Disraeli states, in his essay on 
^'Primitive Dramas," that in 1417 an English Mystery on the 
Nativity, as miiacle- plays came to be called, was performed in 
presence of the Emperor Sigismund at the period of the Council 
of Constance, and was the first ever witnessed in Germany. 
Bishop Bonner, in the time of Henry VI II, forbade the perform- 
ance of any kind of play within the walls of a church, and seeing 
that Beelzebub commonfy appeared as the chief comic hetor it 
may be inferred that the interdict was not uncalled fair in the 
interests of religion and morality ; and in England, Moralities" 
had already l^egun to supersede the old fashioned monkish 
Mystery." At Turin, however, the mystery of the Damned Soul" 
was represented by a company of strolling players so late as 1739, 
and duriigig Carnival similar pieces bavo delighted the populace of 
Vienna and other large towns in Roman Catholic countries, until 
quite recently. Indeed, even in Cornwall, the very silly perfor- 
maupes kn6wn as Guary-M'raMes illustrate the difficulty of effac- 
io^he ti^Stof ancient customs and usages. The present writer, 
too, reme^gji&ers how in bis childhood the village boys near Layoock, 
in Wiltshire, went round from house to Jiouse, reciting with won- 
derful volubility doggrel verses in praise of St, George of Merry 
England, who was distinguished by a cocked hat and much 
coloured paper. A terrific combat with wooden swords was part 
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of* the entertaioment, but instead a dragon the rnnquidied 
enemy of mankind bad come to be Old Boqey- 
In the reign of Qoeen Maty miracle-plays ’ irera mivod to » 
short time, but popular taste no longer set in that d!reotion,,<Mi>^ 
unmistakably turned towards the Moralities which first came ioj^ 
vogue in the time of Heniy VII, under the mote ordinary nsmb 
of Interludes, l%eir primary otjSet seems to have been to 
relieve the monotony long wearisome banquets, and onto 
Henry VlII they were bi;Doght to a considerable degree q{ excels 
lence by John Hey wood, that monatrch’s jester. In uieChroiuquo ' 
of Jacques de Lalain, a detuled account is given of an "entre- 
mets "of this description devised by that redoubtable kmgbtfor 
the entertainment of bis guests, on the achievement of his famous 
" point of chivalry” at the Fontaine^es-Pleurs^ near Obftlons-snr- 
Sadne. The Virgin Mary, the Lady of the Fountain, and an 
emblematic figure of the town, appeared in the banquet ball, and 
recited verses which were deemed at the time appropriate and 
elegantly turned. The genuine Moralitiea however, were of the 
nature of acted allegories, or personifications in action of the 
caidinal virtues and vices, the Beelzebub of the Mystery Plays find- 
ing his counterpart in the “ Old Iniquity” or ” Old Vice,” as describ- 
ed in the Clown’s song in ” Twelfth Night,” Act IV, Scene II 

I am gone, Sir, 
and anon, Sir, 

I ’ll be with you again, 

In a trice. 

Like to the Old Vice, 

Tour need to auetain ; 

Who, with dagger of lath, 

In hie rage and hU wrath. 

Cries * Ah ha !' to the deviL 

Frequept allusions to this popular personage occur in the old 
writers Philip Stubs in his ” Anatomie of Abuses,” (IdfiS) re- 
marks,*” you must go to the playhouse if you will learne to play • 
the Vice, to sweare, teare, and blaspheme both Heaven and • 
Hell again, he asks “ who can call him a wise man who playeth 
the*part of foole or a vice." In the /'Staple of Newes” ( 162 fik we 
read that, “Iniquity came in like Hokos-pokos in a jtiggWs 
jerkin, with false skirts like the knave of clubs and fuftheb on, 

” Here is never a fiend to carry him (the Vice) away ; besides^ he 
has never a wooden dagger : I'd not give a rush for^ Vice that 
has not a wooden dagger to snap at every one he meetssi^ Hfcdhe 
” Devil is an Ass,” Ben Jenson inverts the ordinary finale by makiog , 
Iniquity, as represented by Pug, run away with his matto qqt m ' 
Newgate, exclaiming as Ife stagers off the stage. 

The Devil was wont to eony aww the Evil, 

But now the Evil ontoaniee the Devil, 
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Dr. Johnson speaks of "the devil Toy lustily belaboured by 
Punch ” as an old English traditton, and it will be shown here- 
after that Ponoh is tite legitimate 8u0ce8Bor.of the Old Iniquity, 
though the wooden sword has become the appana^ of HarlMuin. 
Strutt, too, makes mention of an "old stage direction for the vice 
to lay about him lustily with a great pole, and tumble the charao- 
ters one over the qther with great noise and riot * for dysport 
sake.’ ” In the b^finning, the Moralities were performed by actors, 
but after a time they became the peculiar ^vinoe of puppets, or 
« motion-men,” as they were thmi called already famous for 
their presentment of the History of King Bladud, the meny 
jests of Bobin* Hood, Maid Marion, and Little John, and mimy 
other subjects taken from the old ^lada These, together with 
Hobby-horses, Moorish dancers, Giants, and Ogres, were doomed to 
make way for the personifications of Perverse Doctrine, Gluttony, 
Vanity, Lechery, Mundus, and Old Iniquity. In " King X<ear/’ 
Act II, Scene II, Kent cries to Oswald, " Draw, you rascal : 
you come with letters against the King, and take vanity, the 
puppet’s part against the royalty of her father.” In The Devil 
is an Ass,” Satan summons Old Iniquity, at the request of Pug, 
and remarks, that in those days, (1 560), 

Every great man had his Vice stand by him 

In his long coat, shaking his wooden dagger. 

It is in this sense that Juliet, Act III, Scene V, denounces 
her nurse as an " Ancient damnation. O most wicked fiend !" So 
too, Malvolio, (Twelfth Eight, Act II, Scene VI) protests that 
he *' will be point-devise, the very man,” aitd Hamlet, Act III, 
Scene IV, styles his uncle, "a Vice of kings.” 

Mummers and pageants, the latter being usually made of 
wicker-work and inspired with motion and gesticulation by hidden 
strings, were common in ’England as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, while the former administered to the coaise and depraved 
tastes of the age. In the reign of Edward HI, we read of 
mummers being whipped out of London by reason of the 
indecency of their performances in the court-yturds of taverns. *00 
state occasions, however, both mummers and pageants served to 
amuse, not only the rabble, but tbe court likewise, down to the 
end of Elisabeth’s reign. Movable figures were also tbe delight 
of children in the days of chivalry ; and in Strutt’s " Sports and 
P^mea " haav be seen designs of knights on horseback tilting 
al^ne lupSUier, sometimes placed on little platfoms with wheels, 
sometimes pulled by string^ and at other times merely pushed 
by the band. The knights were movable so fur, tnat when 
struck by the adversary’s lance in fhll " attsdnt ” they were- borne 
bqck upon the crupper. 

IVhen substantial theatre bega^ to be built for dramatic per- 
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fomuices, ^ 8troll(Hn’ booUw ««ra givfla cnwr t6 the mtUfc vaA 
the "toagitoer” degetterated ioto adoiaiftotf jegM[lgi^ «fl»l | t ddJby » 
^'boardour'* orjeater. At thte >t«g« the traariiioti fteqi'ititoni 
to voodett images was eaqr and aatnral, for the iatt^eott nd^dai^ 
beyond their original ooustraotioa'* attd aa inexpensive Wtetdvaw 
A play thus enacted was called a " droll,” or '* droOeiy/^ apd. the 
permrmanoes were known as popets, popehts, ptippe(% mamtaetti^ 
and motions~the last name being also applied to the piece itseUL 
In The Tempest, ” when Arid and the other sprites produce the 
banquet, King Alonzo asks in surprise : " What beingB be lAeisr 
and Sebastian replies : ** A living drollery.” Chaucer, in ” The 
Miller’s Tale has ' * 

Thet* is no man so wise that eoode thenoha 
80 gay a popelot or Hwiebe a wenohe, 

and in his Prologue to Sir Thopas : 

This were a ponet in an arms to embraoa 

For any woman, smal and fairs of face. ^ 

Allusions in Shakespeare to both puppet and motion may be 
met with in many plays. In the ” Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
Act II, Scene I: Speed exclaims while watching Silvia: “O 
excellent motion ! 0 exceeding poppet I Now will he interpret to 
her.” The individual who explained the pantomimic action of 
the puppets, it may be paienthetically remarked, was called 'the 
interpreter. Grumio in “ Taming of the Shrew, " Act I, Scene U, 
says, ** Give him gold enough and marry him to a puppet or an 
aglet baby " — that is, to one of the small graven figures, some* 
times death’s heads, that were attached to the ends or tagged 
points of aigvAUeUes. And in the same play. Act IV, Scene III, 
we come upon the word in three consecutive lines : 

Kath. *' Belike, you mean to make i puppet of mo. 

FetT^,e. • “ Why, true ; he means to make a puppet of thee. 

Tmlor. “ She says, your worship means to make a puppet 
of her.” 

Helena and Hermia, in "A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’| 
Act III, Scene II, while suffering from Puck’s^ mistake, fasvc 
a sharp encounter, in, which the former cries, "ITmi fiol 
you counterfeit, you puppet, you ; " and the latter replies « 
“ Puppet, why so? Ay, w&t way goes the game," Hamlet, too, 
says to Ophelia, Act HI, Scene II, ”1 could iritarorej. be^ 
tween you and your love, if I could see the puppetkoallyi^” 
In Toe Pilgrim ” of Beaumont and Fletcher, Alphonse* Alinda’s 
father, thus apostrophises the silent Pedro, _ dismiSsd as a 
beggar : *' What county emvsn are you t Nothing bct m<i[tion t 
A puppet pilgrim?" Ben Jonson, aj^in, in *'Tha Sfilent Wo^ 
man ” makes Ej^ceae medaim, Wbyt did ydu think you had 
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married a statue or a motba oal^ ? Ooe of the' French pap* 
pets, with the ejes turned with a vice f " And Subtle in “ The 
Alchemist^ says : “ And on your stall a puppet, with a vice,” 
showing that winking dolls had already been introduced into 
England) and by way of France, lliat the word *' motion ” was 
applied to the piece as well as to the puppet appears from many 
instances. Autolyciis in the ” Winter’s Tale, " Act IV, Scene III, 
describing his own antecedents, says: *'Then he compassed a 
motion of the Prodigal Son.” So, in " Every man out of his 
Humour,” Act II, Scene 1, Sogliardo refers to what was perhaps 
rather a moving picture than an actual puppet show : They 
say there’s a <new motion of the City of Mmeveh, with Jonas and 
the whale, to be seen at Fleet Bridge.” Lanthorn Leatherhead 
in “ Bartholomew Fair,” Act V, Scene I, is more explicit : 

“O, the motions that I, Lanthorn Leatherhead, have given 
light to, in my time, since my master Pod died 1 Jerusalem was 
a stately thing, and so was Nineveh and the City of Norwich, 
and Sodom and Qomorrah with the rising of the prentices, and 
pulling down of the * * * upon Shrove Tuesday. But the 
Gunpowder Plot, there was a get-penny ! 1 have presented that to 
an eighteen or twenty-pence audience nine times in an afternoon. 
Your home-born projects prove ever the best, they are so easy and 
familiar ; they put too much learning in their things nowadays.” 

In Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” (1517) one of the characters 
protests he will go and ” travel with young Goose, the motion- 
man, for a puppet player,” and many mo^e illustrations might be 
adduced to prove the double acceptation of the word “ motion.” 
The name “JMammet” is of much less frequent occurrence and 
it may be questioned if, in either of the two instances in which 
it is used by Shakspeare, any reference is intended to puppets. 
Hotspur, for example, says to Lady Percy ; Henry IV, Act. II, 
iScene IV : , ^ 

“ I care not for thee, Kate ; this is no world 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips.” 

In this passage it is evidently an adaptation of the Latin 
“ mamma” and signifies breasts. Again, ifi “ Borneo and Juliet,” 
Capulet seems rather to mean “ mammy-sick,” or a “ mamma’s 
pet ” than a movable image : 

And then to have a wretched paling fool, 

A whining mamfttet, in her fortune’s tender, 

To answer, “ I’U not wed, I cannot love, 

* 1 am too young , I pray you, pardon me.” 

The meaning here is certainly donbtful, though it is undeniable 
that Chronicle-plays are mentioned by* several writers as being 
’* acted by mammeta’' Permanent theatres for puppet-shows 
were opened in Holborn, Smithfield, Paris Garden, at the Fleet 
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Bridge, at Btrentford, and above all, at Ettham, which ttw hoaond 
b; the patronage of dw^lers at "the polite end of the towa/* 
If donson’s^’Taie ofjtDab** may be taken aa a hdr povtotitare 
of the times, there was nothing tutoommon in a young gentlmiBatt 
of good social position giving an entertainment of Ihis deecription 
for the recreaitien of his family and bnends, and in " Oj^tbia'ii 
•Bevels;’^ Act IV, Scene I, fhantaste* remarks ; "As I were sir 
shepherdess, 1 would be piped and sung to} as a dairy weneh^ 
I would dance at mayj^les and make syllabubs ; as » ooutt* 
try gentlewoman, keep a good house, and come up to term 
(«.«., to town during the law terms) to see moiiona” The 
ruritans naturally denounced puppets almost as riebemently as 
they did actors, and accordingly we find " Zeal of the Land Busy’* 
brought forward in " Bartholomew Fair" as a type of narrow- 
minded intolerance. At that time one Pod, or Captain Pod, 
had achieved a certain distinction as a showman, and was snc- 
ceeded by an individual named Cokely.* Notwithstanding the 
aversion of the early Puritans, puppet-shows were snfibred to 
remain unmolested during the snspension and final suppression 
of dramatic performances— possibly, because of the scriptural 
origin of so many of their set pieces. Particular mention is 
made of a troop of opera-puppets whose reputation carried 
them fiom Norwich to London, where they were much run 
after even by persons of quality. Under the Restoration pup- 
pet-shows still held their own, in spite of the revived rival^ 
of the regular drama. The following entries in Pepys' Diary 
attest the superiority of certain Italian fantoccini over the ordinary 
puppets of the period. 

" November 12th, 1661. My wife and I to "Bartholomew Fayre” 
with puppets (which 1 bad seen once before and the play without 
puppetl often) but though 1 love the pfay as much as ever 1 did, 
yet I net like the puppets at all, but think it to be a lessening 

" May 9tb, 1662. Went to Covent Carden, to see an Italian ' 
puj^t play, that is withiu the rayles there — the best that ever 1 
saw, and great resort of gallanta" 

" May 23rd, 1662. My*wife and T to the poppet play in Covunt 
Carden, which 1 saw the other day, and indeed it is very jde^nt. 
Here, among the fiddlers, I first saw a dulcimer played on' with 
sticks knocking of the strings, and is very pretty." * ^ ^ 

"August 30th, 1667. Leafing my wito to come borne wHh 
them, 1 to Bartholomew Fayre ,to walk op and down, and there * 
among other things find my Lady Castlemaine at a puppet-play, 

" Patient Crizell," and the street full of people expecting her 
coming out." 

The Italian troop exhibited at WhitehaU before Charles 11 and 
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Ilia. Court oa the 9tlt 0<M;oW« «lt«r whifih, 06 more i» heard 
of them ; but at the oOmmeDcenieut ol,tbe,ineKt eeutuiy a show* 
mau named Powell became a formidabile opfapetitor to the Italian 
Opera in the Haymarket, and had the aiffnal Aonour of beinff more 
than once noticed by Addison and Sir Biobard Steele. The first 
mention of Powell is in the “Taller/' May 1709) in a letter 
supposed to be written froiA Bath, and descriptive of a puppet-show, 
entitled : ''The Creation of the World/’ in which Punch and his 
wife were introduced dancing in the Ark, for the amusement 
Noah and his family during the flood. At the conclusion of the 
piece Mr. Punch addressed some pretty compliments to his patrons, 
and bowed “ Until bis buttons touched the ground.” From Bath 
Powell removed his puppets to London, and established them 
under the Piasza at the East end of Covent Garden,, where they 
became so attractive that Steele (" Spectator/' March 16tb, 1710-11,) 
represents the Under Sexton of St. Paul’s Church as complaining 
that his congregation, during the last fortnight, had taken the toll- 
ing of his bell, morning and evening, as a notice that the puppet- 
show exhibition was about to begin. Another pretended corre- 
spondent writes that he had been to see " the two leading diversions 
of the town”—" the Opera at the Haymarket and that under the 
little piazza in Covent Garden.” “ Mr. Powell professing in his 
advertisements to set up Whittington and bis Cat” against 
“Rinaldo and Armida.” After an impartial comparison of the 
two performances he was disposed to give the preference to the 
puppets, not merely on account of their using the vernacular 
tongue, but because at the Haymarket the sparrows and chaffin- 
ches had a bad habit of flying about very irregularly, getting into 
the pit and galleries and putting out the candles, “whereas 
Mr. Powell has so well disciplined his pig that in the first scene 
he and Punch dance a ihinuet together. I am informed, how- 
ever” — ^the satirist continues — “ that Mr. Powell resolges^ excel 
his adversaries in their own way ; and introduce larks in W next 
opera of ' Susanna, or Innocence l^trayed/ which will be exbilnted 
next week with a pair of new Elders. The moral of Mr. Powell's 
drama is violated, I confess, by Punch’s national reflections on the 
French, and King Harry’s laying his ^ag upon the Queen's lap 
in too ludicrous a manner before so great an assembly/' Addison 
likewise refers to “ the ingenious Mr. Pnwel), junior,” and also— 
whe^er seHously or jesting^, it is bard to Say— tQ the sale of 
a<fival 4ilR>p pf “ Jointed Bmes,” whose proprietress, despairing 
of reclaihidng “ the rakehell Punch, whose lewd life and conver- 
sation had given so much scandal,” Ipul at last got him “ a post 
upon a stall at Wapping, where, he may be seen from sunrising 
tb subsetting, with a gnass in one hand and a pipe in the other, 
at a sentry to a brandy shopi” Among the advertisements ef the 
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!^ttOiph» of Lovo^ ^ lAwtiiivFbirail; a wtufk 
Faaolt’s Theatre io OMeat CH^rdeii, 1718^ in OtkOr 

Tourite piecw for paw^ mno ** lt((ther.QooO(f^**)lo(lM’{Slii|lfe^ 

aad"Th«Obildreii&aMWe0d^ ' ' ’ ' 

Accordiira to setno mteti^ fifM ottMe ov«r to 

•from the Hague in the soUe' of tita^Hutob WiHhlin, hdt tliMV 
is reaaon to believe that be waa idready' aodimal^^ in (ba 
reign of James II.» ami M. ttagnin is of opii^ that tha 
merry rogue was introdncsd into FSranoe frdm IbJy b the 
time of Hean Quatre. It is even suggeabd tibat he^was origioaUy 
accepted- as a caricature of that " vert galaot^” and certably of 
the Qascon type then so prevalent in the Boysl Guards, mth 
the exception of tiie hooked nose, the French Policbinslle 
differs widely from the Boman and Neapolitan Fuldnella, while 
the hunohback appears to have been the immemorial appanage of 
the badin-ia fai^s, or French Meriy-Andrew. We are reminded, 
indeed, that in* the thirteenth century. Adam de la Halle was 
snrnamed La Bossu, not by reason of any physical deformity 
but because of his pungent and biting wit. The protuberances 
both in front and behind were less conspicuous in former timet 
than in our own, and may have been intended, as M. Magnb seems 
to think, to caricature the appearance of a man-in*armour. Polt> ' 
chinelle, originally played by actors, figured among the French 
marionettes towaids the close of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and about 16C9 was reinforced by “ Dame Gigogne," the 
successor of "Peirtne.” The troop of players known as "Les 
Enfans Sans Souci ” — who, under their conductor, Pierre Uringoire, 
were a source of so much amusement to Louis AlI->-had been re« 
duced to great straits, when suddenly one of them appeared 
dressed*up as a woman, the type of the prolific roturibrw, and 
hit off 4|zaetly the ooarre taste of the period, which, judging by . 
" Dame Qigogne’s ” present popularity, must have bren in oar- 
mony with that of the modern French populace. ^'Arleqniu'* 
and ‘'Pantalon” were in France contemporaneous with ‘^Polt- 
cbinelle,” but in England they preceded Punch by a consideinSbb 
interval. Harlequin, for •instance^ was known to our anchstors 
about 1589, and Pantaloon was fiimiliar in Sbakspeara^s tii^ <M 
may be inferred from bis graphic description by toe ttdshoholy 
Jacques, (" As you Like It, Act 11, Scene VII.) j, 

The sixto age shifts 

Into toe (tea and sl^^tec’d^pantaloon, 

Wito ipadttelea on nose and ponob on side,^ 

Hit vouthfin hose,,wtoMivech a world too wide 
For his ahrnnk sUpk ; and his big manly votes, 

Turning a(Mn townida ohildlsh treblS, pipea 
And wnmlea in his sound; 
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AgMo, io tbe ''tPamiisg of' tVo /8hi««/^fiiel. lU^ Sflene 
LucenCio, fireely tnuuMtiog Viigil for Bfoaoa’t braOfit^ says, 
" iViomi i« my mMi Tnai^,iiVui boMrihg' loy port, Mfoa omit 
that begnHo t}m ola poatal&oo, ">*«• iooMWlint inoveronfc 

allunon to Biaoovo own fotber, fiapfeitta. Baileqnin vat at that 
time attired ia a “motlev** gath of rags aod paitofaea, add was 
lepieseoted ^ aa vttov dcd^ wheooe the eml^et *' patch ” was* 
commonlj applied to a fo^< > Be was gradtHilly rapidanted by the 
Clown, l^g hie garroli^ and boieteronineto, ana fioallw emerge 
icg in hie present gUttering attiro armed with the woo«a sword 
of Qld Iniquity. fhe,wo(dieeaid to be derived foom wriot, old 
French for a^ cheat, bat we are alto reminded that Orderione 
Yitalis mentions the ** Familia Herleohini" in the middle of the 
twelfth ceotoiy, aod that four bondred years later there was a 
*' Familia Harlequini ” well known in Italy, bnt, ds will presently 
be shown, we must pobably go bach: to toe Atellanse Fabnlso for 
the original conception of Harlequin as well as of Hr. Punch. 

In the rrign of Queen Anne Punch flonriehed mightily. In the 
Harleian Collection, No. 5981, are two advertisements that give a 
tolerably clear idea of the sort of entertainment that gratified our 
forefathers, and was fudged not uneortby of tbe notice of a Steele, 
an Addison, or a Swift. 

“ At Crawley’s Booth, over against the Grown Tavern in Smith- 
field daring the time of Bartholomew Fair, will be presented a 
little opera called ‘ Tbe Old Creation of tbe World,” yet newly re- 
vived, with the addition of Noah's Flood ; also several Fountains 
playing water daring the time (tf the Play. 

" The last scene does present Noah and his fomily Coming out of 
tbe Ark with all the B«mts, two by two, and all the Fowls of the 
Air seen in a prospect sitting upon trees. 

" Likewise, over the Ark* is seen tbe Sun rising in a moat glorious 
manner; moreover, a multitude of Angels will be eeendn g doable 
rank, which presents a double prospect, one for the Son, tne other 
for a palace^ where will be seen ax Angels linghig six belle. Like- 
wise^ maehioes descends (tio) from above^ doable and treble, with 
Devils rising out of Hell, and Lasarus semi in Abraham’s bosom, 
besides aevetad Figures dancing Figgs, Sexalnande, and Country 
Dances, to the admiration of all spectators ; with die merry con- 
ceif of Squire Puocb and Sir John^^^ndall, 

“ AU tbii is completed wi^h an entertainmmt cS sieging and 
dauoing with several naked 8Words,^peiformcd l^a (diild of eight 
years of age, to the general setisfration ef all beteons. 

. 'yvtut Bvcoka.” 

The second advertisdtfeiit was put forih ly Nathaniel Headey, 
who claimed to enjoy ** Her tlajeeties Pennissioo,” for bis exhibi- 
diuu over against the Cross Daggeiwnext to Mr. MilWi Booth,” 
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la additito ta Th* OU <Mbii qf'fto 8(|itit9^t«ielir md 

Sir Joba SpeiidaU..to My H 

tftton wffls# bam gntifiM by **<>!•' fiMiiwi 

the FrMohaod^^^MilKdi * 

The first pftrt cmsiiiisad : ^TlijflSreaticwi df s(^Bve'^ JW»> 

IntnMM of XiUttibr to th* Oa^«^ 8^ j 

jentof {^isii^se; flisvp} 

etjhi his bfOther^Abel ; 

meoef the Bkri^gmdedbjr won^Um; JToes^ 

Mary flee away by night tipoa an Ass. ito!\ Here ^ have a 
teiy-^playi pure and simple, acted ^ pnfpata but at the wm 
Music Booth, alsd at BartiboIotaieVs Fair, we eueounth? the Italiaa 
ionovatioDS in the shape of New BOtertainsaent betwe» a 
Scaramouebi a Earliquio, and a Punchanelb, in imitetiofi of BUk* ’ 
ing a Reekoning/’ and also "A new danee by feue Scaramouches 
after the Italian manner, 

Although Latin is nowadays more or less undetitoed by w 
sorts and conditions of men, there may still be a few who will 
prefer to read in English the following extracts ftoUi Addison a 
** Machioas Qesticulantea" 

Here, cooped in narrow soeue and lowly d(nn^ 

Plots, wars, and pomps, and all man^a nnay day, 

On their bnef boards the tittle people play. 

But chief, a hlnstering Manny o^er the teat 
Strata, with a broader haohle on hia rest, 
jlnd rplla hia eyeballs big with Unng light, 

Immoderate swells hb paunch, and to huge height 
Kiaea hb back. The beaer tribe aakanoe 
Ponder hb frightful step and giant glance. 

He, trusting to hia slge and unmatched feroa 
Ibub on the feeble herd without remoraa ; 

And scattering safe his tyrant wig around, 

In sjtiaUs of joy the wicked droll is diowned. 

But now the lineage of this harmless band, 

Their latent life, and by what genius planed, 

Iist me leveal. The workman shapes hig wood 
Tilt to the human mould he baa subdued 
Hta oakbom progeny s with atrappiDgs meet 
Anna to the ahiq^ldeie hhida, te the legs feej^S ^ 

Knit. Uirt with Umh, wi jwM i»i«iot Imiwto { . 

Uen Ato nio, Uq^Mhiwitfi wW^ k'* hMd 
The easy weigl^ Thus, dexterous, he emj^ya ^ 

The Saeret mofifa!^ and affords the voice. ^ 

4ml MW 6iw^«wkHU puppet Mom. ^ 

B|g liiiM el mA dil eell to Iwwhi 

Th, last idM ik MtaMtod »to SwiffA siMtrkliAg ^SiAton AAtiM 
*• The ]^ppelhshowy from which n few Imte umy be taken for rae 
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benefit of those to whom thei>0iMi<tf is salj fcMwn as 

the author of ** Guliiver^s 

Thelgode of oM weio logi of wotML^ 

Aiul opotohip the piippetni^^m 
In eatio dress the idol etoudL 
Aod priest aad people bow^d the heed. 

Thoe Daddsltit and Orid, too. 

That man’s a hloc&head have oonfsst : 

Fowel snd Meteh tiie hint pnrsiie ; 

Jifii is a fSm the iporid’s arijNih 
'What Momne wsa of old to Jcve^ 

The same a Harlequin ia now ; 

The former waa buffoon above^ 

The latter is a Foneh below. 

« « • • 

In shcurt, whatever men pnrspei 
Of pleasure, folly, war» or loVe 
This mitnic race brings all to view : 

Alike they dreu, they t^k» they mve. 

A stock may chance to wear a crowoi 
And timber as a lord take place ; 

A statue may put on a frown, 

And cheat us with a thanking face. 

Others are blindly led away, 

And made to act for ends unknown ; 

By the mere snnng of wires they play, 

Aud speak m language not their own. 

Boderick Random, Ch. XUX, in narrating his love affair with 
Melinda, remarks : 1 soon became acquainted with a good 

many people of fashion, and spent my time in the modish diver- 
sions of the town, such as plays, c^ras, masquerades, drums, 
assemblies, and puppet-shows.” Tom Jones, too, while resting at 
an inn, becomes a spectator of a puppet-show called ** Tlie fine 
and serious part of the Firovoked Husband (the play in which 
Colley Cibber’s unfortunate daughter, Charlotte, made her debut) 
** and it was, indeec^ a very grave and solemn entertainment, 
without any low wit, or humour, or jjests ; or, to do it more than 
justice, without anything that could provoke a laugh. The 
audience were all highly fdeased.^’ Encouraged by the applause 
of his rustic patrons, the master ventuted to, observe : The 
present age was not improved ia a^lbing so much as their 
puppet-shows ; which by throwing out Punch and his wife Joan ” 
(Ju4y being a subsequent innovation) ** and such idle trumpery, 

J ^ere at ISSt brought to a rational eatertaifameni’* Tn which Tom 
ones replied : ** 1 should have been glad to have seen my old 
acquaintance, Master Punch, for all thatj^and so far from improving, 
1 think, by leaving out him and his meny wife Joan, you have 
apoiled your puppet-show” ^*^Tbe danterof the wires,” we are 
told, ** conceived an immediate and high contempt for Jones for 



these woird%” and 4haeoBli|>to74hrv4lte fxMtA^fUirti hiaiji 

until the discoveiyof Uie imwdai 

uritli the Uerry Andrew «f the dboia« Tile WH Ud te! ^ 4M(ew|iM 
rates her husband lee .sliff^iag eo^ ne^HfNdei^wdsM 
credit upon his house, a^d tdmis tulhiad tiwttfiiidt «%en **’pttMpet 
shows w<^ made of «R|d)>tailsr SM^ <» JH^tbab'i 
•Vow, and such good things, and^wbeo^RiKlked. peopierjirete oaaried 
away by the mtiL l^eiw was,” eaeittnaeer -leeme MnSe ik 
those mafctws ; buVaa the mraoii lold^ ue httt fiwoihf, nobody 
believes in the devil noW'-a^ys } 1^ jod wbg about a 

parcel of poppets dress'd up Ube lords «td ladihit to tem the hasde 
of poor country wenebea" . * < 

A puppet^bow, called ‘^The Fteasnfee of Iba Town," was an 
integral portion of Fieldio]^ dull pieoe^ Authors Faioe,” 
originally prodneed at the tfaymai^t) and pHrklod hi 1750. In 
the Prologue, this novelty ia thus excus^ if not justified : 

Benjoth the tragiok or the oomiefc name 
Feroee and pappetehows ne'er nuas o£ Aqo ; * 

Sinee then in borrow'd dreuy they've pleSeWl tt« liSWfr'-’ 
Ckiudemn them not, i^peariag in their Own. ^ 

Act IT, Scene YII, enters Jack Padding and announces: 
This is to give notice to all ^ntleman^ ladies, and others. That 
"at the To^eatie Boyal in Drury Lane this evehiog will be 
" performed the whole Puppet^ow called The Pleasures of the 
"Town; in which will be shewn the whole Court of Neoisnse^ 
" with abundance of singing, dancing, and several other enlofftadii- 
" meats. Also the comioid and diverting hamDara.of Somebody 
"and Nobody } Punch and his wife doaa to be performed 
" figures : some of them six foot high. Ood save the Krug I’* 

In "A Dialogue between mad UuHioic andlSmetby," Swift 
immmrtalises the Punch of the period tl728), 

Oheerre the audience ia in pain 
While Paneh u hid b^ind the aeeae ; 

But when they bear hie rnety voiee< 

With what impabenoe they rejoiua 1 
And then they vatae nottwe eWaws 
Bow Solonfoo deoldea the oauw ; 

Whiidi toe trtte<lnotoar--Why> preteDdar, 

Nor Msteo to tile Witch ci Bndor. 

Skmid Fustus^ widi toe Devi) behind him, 

Enter the etaga. they never mind him j 

It Punto, to j^jihelr ftoWt thews 

In at toe donr^ntt monetrone noae, 

Then Mtoded diWMi it btok agnin, 

Uh, vdiak a id«Naremiai^d With paint * 

, Yon every moment thinhanage * 

TiU heaOMmanPpn the stage. 

And first tohnaeli) y<m see bun oiap 
Upon the Qneen of aueblA lap. 
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Puueh roaring nn. Mid itutaisg mird, 

Bevilet «ll |Mcj|tie id ' 

And aelld tiniitoc «f Sbain dhttgOid (>' 
Si. Qeergehiiiiallihd.pwjw^t'inig-w 
And moaota M^de npon the dragon,; 
He gsta a tooiiMH>d UMimpa and loou^ 
Tel caaiiot fladb hia ri^alah mcha ; 

Id everjF aotfam dmnta hia eoha^ 

The xaaaaB njhp nataartal knoira 
ni^aooldM^t^a ^ wend 
Bat mial would hang bun if war oouid. 
mila teadng all, if all bdb &S± 

How well are Sie apeotatora pleaav ; 
'Wno in the notion have no mare, 

But purely coma to hear and atwre: 

Hare no ooneern for Sabn’a |aka» 

‘Whioh geta the better, aalnt or anabe^ 
Prorided Punoh. forthero'ethejaat, 
fia aonndly manlM and plagm tbe raat 


» 


It appears from the song of " Ponehiqelto,’* publikbed in toI , VI 
of tbe Blnsioal Miscellany, that in 1731 Foncb's outward aud 
visible form was the same as at present 


My cap la like a auoar loaf 

And round my colhr I wear a mff : 

My rieing back and distorted bnuwt 
Whene'er I show ’em, become a jest 

Hogarth also has fixed the rogue’s outlinee for ever, not only in 
** Southwark Fiur,” but still more strikingly in bis picture of 
'<The Election, ” where Punoh figures es ’’Candidate for Ouzzle- 
borough.” It would have been strange if puppets had passed un- 
noticed by Goldsmith. In <<She Stoops to Conquer," Act III, 
Scene L, Mra Hardoastte, by wav of depreciating Constance 
Neville’s jewels, tells the’ yonog lady : ’’ They would make you 
look like the court of king Solomon at a poppet show’/ being ‘’a 
pturcel of old-fashioned rose and table-out things,” Of Qwdsmith 
himself an amusing and diaraoteristio anecdote is tdiHiy Boswell 
as belonging to the Memorabilia of 1763 

” Once at the exhibition of the Fantoocmi in London, when 
those who sat next him observed with wl^at dexterity a pop^t was 
made to toss a pike, be could not bear that it should have such 
praise, and ex<waied with some warmth: 'Pdiaw, 1 can do it 
bett^ myself.” » 

^In a foot note Boswell addst "He wen( home with HtBnrke 
, to supper, ana broke his shin 1^ etteiryting to exhilfit to tbe 
company how much better he ooold jiimp over a etiok than the 
puppets.” 

It has been more ih«a onoe esserted that Pc. Johnson 
expressed bis belief tbaji Maebeth woiiSd be better acted by puppets 



thaii by Uving perfemeM^ Imi «m«rlipli li|« |M#eiit wnb^ 
baa failed to find mj b^tor jfeiiMSuSoA 
(he great ttitie; to (bit Madwtb irabwH^ilMittfttoMd to 

the stage, and it may be eiaUf iitta|^ed tlMilirlfil tU Umwrtbot 
maobineiy of those oayaotttMlftitewflebeeitifrtl^i^oit #0Qld 
appear to advaotam* ll iMty bO qocstkiMteveQ noorSf 

(hiise niperuataraT appeaiaiioel do eht i»ar> (ba ^dlhttt of that 
marvellooa dtuna, analf it'boiiot ^n^bnr eeited to tidt <do«et than 
to the boards. 3iie fapoiaa^ oMidaed by jir. IWfa is duly 
acknowledged by Qay in ^1%o Shepherd's week,*^ Irherein it is 
said of Bowzybens that. t , < 

Of Bsree*shoiM he mag, sad FusebV ftata 
Of poidceu (ddfd ia erowda asd eatlosa OMMa 

That onluekiest of elevef wotndo, * Mrs. Ouiilotte Cbirke, 
• relates in her Memoirs how she gave np her shop "to ke<^ 
" a grand Puppet-Show over the Tennis Court James Street^ 
" which is licenced, and is (he only one in this kin^m 
"that has had theJ[ood fortune to obtain so pdvantageons a 
"grant"* * "For some time" she Motinuet^ "I resided at the 
" Tennis Court with my Puppet-Show, which was allowed to be the 
"most elegant that was ever exhibited. I was so very carious that 
" I bought mezzotintos of Sevefal eminent persons, and had the 
" faces carved from them. Then, in regard to my okaths I spared 
" for no cost to make tbmn splendidly magoifioent, wd the soenes 

* were agreeable to the rest 1%is a&ir stood me in seme hun* 
" dreds, and would have paid all oosts and chargei^ if 1 bad net 
" through excessive fatigue in accomplishing it acquired a viident 
" fever which bad like to have carried me o£^ and consequently gave 
" a damp to the run 1 ebould otherwise have had, as I was one of 
" the principal exhibitors for those gentry.* * When I quitted 
" the Tdbms Court I took a bouae iu Morsham-etreet Westminster, 
" and liu^ tery privately for a little while, tilt I began to consider 
" that my v^den troop might as well be put in action, and deter* 

* mined to march to Tonbridge Wells at the head of tiiem. When 
" I arrived, there was a General who bad^^eu the ficdd before pse ; 
"one Lacon, a famous person, wpobadfor many suoosssivn yenn, 
" and indeed very suocei^tflfy, eotertained the Company witb 

" inanimate hemes and hemmet.* * * * I resolved to inaka the best 
" use I could of my figbtet witiiout fatiguing myself any further, 

" and let my Comedian^ out for hire to a man who was prkiei^lly 
" concerned ib the flcrirmatten of. them. But bueinessltot aneweidog 
" hiB ends and my ttlpe<itetioos> 1 sold fw twenty guneu what 
" cost pio near five hbitdr^ bounds.” ^ 

Not inexcusably does the ill-foted lady etolaim; "*71$ oerbun 
there never was kpownamorb unfortUoate devil (ban 1 havo 
been." It is evident Ant puppebsbows toast have greatly degene* 
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rated between Mr& Oberice^e time aiid<^£NlitlMi» jbr that learned 
antiquarian deacribea them S|)orteaiid Paetkaes.’* B» lll.^ 0. IL, 
p. 19,) as consistins of '^awietcbdd diaplaT of wooden fimtea^ 
barbarously formed^ and deoorated without the least d6|pro6 of taste 
» or propriety $ the wires that oomnmnioated .the mot^n to them 
** appealed at the tops.of their heads^ and the manner in which 
" they were made to moTo evinced the ignoranoe and inattention. 
** of the managers; the dialOgaes were th«re jumUes of absurdity 
and nonsensot intermixed with low immoral discourses passing 
** between Punch and the fiddler, for the orchestra rarely admitted 
of more than one minstrel, and these flashes of merriment were 
** made oflfensfve to decency by the actions of the puppet’^ 

Truly a lamentable failing off since the days when Addison, 
Steele, Swifts and Fielding glorified the exiguam gentem et 
vacuum sine mente popeuum^ and when it was thought not » 
beneath the Tatter to notice the “ thread on one of Punch's chops 
which draws it up and lets it fall at the discre^tion of the said 
Powell, who stands behind and plays him and makes him speak 
saucily of his betters.” About the year 1779, however, mention 
is made of a Patagonian Theatre in Exeter Change, where The 
Apotheosis of Punch'’ was produced, — described as a satirical 
masque with a monody on the death of the late master Punch,” 
being, in fact, a bad burlesaue on Sheridan’s Monody on Garrick 
Again, about 1797 we alight upon one Henry Rowe who acted 
Shakespeare’s plays by puppets at York, and invited the public 
to enter by blowing the same trun^pet with which be had sounded 
the charge and the recall at CuUoden. From the commencement 
of the present century dates the revival of the popularity of Punch 
and Judy, while puppets have been carried to an extraordinary 
degieeof ingenuity, elegance, and variety by Mr. John Holder, 
whose mannikins last yeW astonished and delighted an assembly 
of juvenile spectators at the Mansion House. * 

According to the anonymous author of ** Punch ana Judy,” 
the managers of the popular entertainment known by^'that name 
not unfrequently impart im unexpected zest to the well-known 
performance by local or contemporary allusions. Shortly after 
the JSattle of the Nile, Lord Nelson Appeared among the usual 
dramatis personae and urged the rogue to go to sea with him and 
fight the French : “ Come, Punch, my, boy, HI mak^^you a Captain, 
or a Gonynodore, if you like il. ” " But I dont like it” squeaks 
tke coward, shall be drowned.’^ Never fear that,” cries the 
hero, ^ he that is born to be hanged, jrou kqow, is sure not to be 
drowned” — an answer hugely appreciated by the gaping audience. 
Again, during one of the hotly contested Westminster elections 
of many years ago. Sir Francis Burdett was brought forward in 
the act of convassmg Mr. Punch for bis vote, securing that en-> 
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lightened elector's gnod^vill bf fciiisng bis wife i^b^r. 
a country fair a donfoy-tann I? pv^pnts vaa 1 ^ 10 ^ 1 ) 1 ^ «f 
course, in the burly^kocly that ensued he was abeam bni 
prise. At aaothw time a duuaoteristic dialcgne In jpfOQr ol^ d 
plurality 'tmvi was given ■jtf tween Pooph and ^ue ' Bsf^ 
Paul Pty>tQo, has been Crashed fop “intrii^g,''and Ktoiiuma. 
.from "Toe Forty Thieves," and Qritnahu from" M,e(her Qoea^" 
have danced tCMther in Pttnsh’s ^nreatre. , 

Mr. Ooliier fayne^ S>q mean antho^ty in diamailao matter w 
disposed to regard Punch as the popular remesmitative .<^ 

Juan; and a ballad oomposed about 1791 to 1799, helps to a cer- 
tain extent to corroborate this view. The &>aiHsh rake waa 
first introduced to an English aud^noe as " The Libertine Destroy- 
ed," in 1676, by Sbadweu, probap^ some years anterior to the 
first English adaptation of Puloiaella. The version of *' Don 
Juan,” however, on which the 'ballad in qaestion is founded Came 
out at the Royalty Theatre in 1787, and at Drury Lane in 1790. 
Punch is put forward as the father of a child of " matchless 
beauty 

Its mother’s name was Jody, 

Bat not so hnndaome as Muter Ponob, 

Who bad a monetrons nose, Sir : 

And on his back, there grew a hunch 
That to his head arose, Sir ; 

Bat then, they e^, that he conM speak 
Aa winoiug as a Mermaid, 

And by hu voice— a treble squeak— 

He Judy won, that fair maid. 

Quickly wearying of domestidty, Punch proves unfiiithful 
and has his nose pulled by Judy, whereupon he flies into a fu- 
rious passion, brealm her head with a bludgMn, and flings “ his 
little hpir out of a two-pair window." His wife's relations becom- 
ing troublesome are treated to much stick, and Punch goes abroad 
for chaste* of scene. His travels are marked by intrigue and mnr— . 
der, culmisating in a compact with the Evil One. On bis return • 
to England he is arrested by the police at Dover and sentenold 
to be hanged. • 

Pretending he Imew not the nse 
Of rope be eaw irom tree, Sir, 

The hangman’a head into the noose 
He got, while he got free. Sir. 

The devil pow appears on the scene armed with a pitohforf. 

While Poneh had but a otick. Sir, 

But kill’d the dsnl as he ought. 

Basse I ’there’s no Old Kick, Sir. 

Bight toll de roD, Be. 

In Italian, we are told, to '* kill the devil" and “drive tho devil 

0-1 
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into heir'-> 0 aoo»ar *1 (Ziovoto ' «uft la)$rao<Hm mtmsmMM 
phrases, the ma(terH>f-4tot English, however, aafuimiDg hiUing 
must necessarily mean depriving of life. Bat granting that this 

B trticular preseutation of Punch u at least largmy borrowed from 
on Juans adventures, there can be little doubt that the ori« 
ginal conception of the hooked<nose libertine dates as far back 
as the Atellaoffi Fabalsa. These appear to have been introduced 
into Borne about A. U. C., 540, the principal characters being 
liaoras, the clown, Bucco, the babbler, and Pappas or Caenar, 
a ridiculous dotard. Judging from stucco paintings at Pompeii 
and from a small bronze etatue dug up m Borne some mty 
years ago, Maccus was got up with a nose shaped like a chicken’s 
beak, long legs, a slight hunch betweeu the shoulders, and the 
paunch protuberant. The old Oscan dialect, which must have 
been still intelligible in the Eternal City, was the medium adopted 
fur the utterance of the scurrilous jests and libels of Maccus and 
his fellows, just as in after times the satirical humour of Pulcinella 
was veiled in the Boman or Neapolitan patoi& Buring the 
middle ages nothing is heard of these “ low comedians,*’ bu early 
in the seventeenth century Pulcinella made bis debut under the 
auspices of Silvio Fiorello, himself a comic actor, in the character 
of a peasant of Acerra, an ancient town of the Terra di Lavoro, 
near Naples. Fiorello’s original idea was considerably developed 
and impioved by Andrea Calcese, surnamed Ciuccio, a tailor, 
who died of the plague in 1636. At that time strolling 
players acted for the most part pieces d aogg^Uo, the plots 
aloue being written out while the dialogue was largely leu to 
the actors themselves. With their natural and national talent 
for improvisation, the Italian strollers had little difiSculty in 
stringing together smart allusions to contemporary incidents and 
local events and personages, and whether to render theic satire 
less personal or with a view to their own impunity, they gene- 
rally wore masks, as bad been customary m classic Grj^ and 
Itome. Each character spoke in the peculiar diakbt of the 
district he was supposed to represent Thus, Milanese was the 
vernacular of Boltrame amd Bcapino; Venetian of Pantalone 
and his valet Zacometo ; Neapolitan of Pulcinella, Scaramouch, 
Tartagiia, Bisiegliese, and the Capitano Spavento — the last 
named interpolating many Spanish words and phrases; Boman 
of Mpo-Pattacoa, Marko-Pepe, wd Cossandrino— all three oarica- 
tures of Cturdingis ; Bolognese of II Dottore and Naroisino ; Tuscan 
of Stenterello : 'Calabrian of Curelloand Qiangurgolo; Sicilian of 
11 Barone and Peppe-Nappa ; and Bergamese of Arlecchino 
and Brighella ; the former a stupid gree'dy rustic with, orginally, 
a blackened face and parti-coloured costume, while the latto was 
a cunning malicious varlet Of all these tiiere now remain only 
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AirleodiitiO, Br^hdla. II DottoM^ and ^taldtie, is addi^ tt> tike 
indispensable Paldnella, whose lukipe k derived from a NeafMrikaa 
diminutive, signifying a ehi^n««*with _ lekmoe to hk lUNRkk 
It may ako have something to do with hk movrii diaiaefeiV ^ " 
Pulcinella k an arrant coward, Who k thrashed by all the otliMr 
actors^ thongh he boasts of his owa exjdoHs as sOon as their bafikh 
are turned, fie usually appears as a low debauoheS} delighting 
in e<{uivocal ieSt8> admcted to a mean cunning though eomtandy 
outwitted, and in the end imprisoned, whipped, and 'Ranged. 
When Lady Morgan was at Naples in 1820, the Commedia' Ss^ 
of “ Achabe” was performed at the Pnldnella Theatre, in the 
course of which Elijah and Abab's high priest abused each other 
in good round terms, freely exchanging such epithets as v/n tot* 
lerato impio and un, tederato ingawnatore. At the prewnt 
day the coarse satire of Pulcinella, uttered in the low Neapolitan 
dialect, may be heard twice a day at the Teatro di San Owlino, 
in the Piazza dej Municipio ; while at Rome, a famous Pulcinella, 
Signor Vitale, daily draws crowded audiences to the Teatre 
Metastasio, near the Bipetta. In Italy, however, Pulcinella k 
still a living actor and very often a clever improvlsatore, and not 
yet reduced to the condition of Addison's hvniunoio nucd voet 
drepem. 



Abt. ni. 

Q Ftbe three remainiog parte of Ur. Westlancl'e Report, we 
shail at priwnt only deal with the firet tw(^ namely, 
ided Property," and ** Agriculture and Commerce,” aa they re- 
quire to be treated at length ; and shall reserve the concluding part, 
the ** Qeeetteer/’— a subject sufficienUy extensive in itself, for a 
separate and absolutely &al paper. 

The writer of the neport uevotes the first chapter of Put Four 
to a descriptidn of the mode in which landed property is distri- 
buted, and the creation of the new dass of Zamind&rs, who came 
* into existence subsequent to the British assuming the Government 
of the country. He commences by setting forth that, the .few 
great Zaminddra who owned the district when the British Govern- 
ment were established, were succeeded soon after by numerous 
minor Zamindars, owing, we may repeat, to’the former failing to 
liquidate regularly their fixed instalments of revenue, according 
to the hard-and-fast rules of the Permanent Settlement Among 
these ^ new Zaminddra^ some in course of time acquired other 

S rties in different parts of the District, which in the aggregate 
up a considerable estate; and of these the ISIariil family 
is considered to be the only one who may be properly said to 
belong to the District, and hence, we presume, the members thereof 
honored with a separate chapter. 

The landed proprietors within the Sadr, or Jessore sub-division, 
obtain priority of notice, and those of Sayyidpfir pargand head 
the list. Three-fourths, or twelve ana, of this splendid property 
is comprised \vithin the Zamind&ri of the Baja of Jessore, and the 
remaining four ana, portidta, which we should state was separated 
from the Bdja’s estates prior to the inauguration of the Bntish 
Government and granted to Salah-uddin Kbin by ^^Naw&b, 

' forms the Wakf, or ilubammadau Trust Estate, crated by its 
subsequent owner on his death. As these have been referred to 
before in the Report, no fiirther information is given. We may 
add, however, that the area of the pargajid is 180*21 mis., or 
116,339 acres ; that it includes 76 distinct estates, with a popu- 
lation of 49,282 souls, and yields a revenue of Rs. 147,050 per 
anii'tfm, taking the Mupee to be equivalent to two shillinga* 
no doublS foriped one of the 85 moAaUs comprised within. Btrkdr 
, Ehali&t&bdd, as entered in Todar Mall's rent-roll of A. D. 1682 
given In Abul Fasl’s Ain-i-AIAari ; aqd which Sirkdr extended 

Ws are indebted for this, and ** SteUitioal Account of Bengal," vd. 
^foliar useful and interesting infomo- II,; and we think it as well to mention 
i, to Dr. W. W. Hunter^ valuable this foct here once for alL 
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over Southern Jeseote^ nod Wheterm B((qiigsn|, nad oOBiribated 
a revenae of Re. 185,058 per anama to the iitofMlid teehitiaen 
FarganA Sh5hnii5l is next mentioned, and H apfpean’^tO Iwye 
formerly belonged to tbe Nitor Bij, when Bdmji^a wds o#aev 
thereof, (vide Oalouita BevMf, vol. LVX,, pi 7,) bnt it vrae sold In 
sub^ivisioBs, or dfAis, and diffeient heeaina th^|»nr- 

• chasers. 

A la^ dihi, called, ^Arpdri, within which Chaugtdhhd is (dtndte, 
belongs to the Mnkhopddhy&yas (Mukbaij^^ of Oobrddan^d, 
and was purchased by one of their ancestors, Kefitim Mnkh^dya. 
The best known member of this family was Sarada frasanna, who 
died in 1869, when his estates came under the control of the 
Court of Warda 

Another large dihi, known as Eaneshpdr, which includes a 

S >rtion of Eotchandpdr,* was purchased, we are told. *'by 
opimohun Th&kur, the principal founder of the Thdkur, or 
Tagore family.’* It is a well known fact that, this eminent Hindu 
family are recKoned by their caste as Fir Alt BrAkimiM, and 
numerous tales are current as to how they acquired this unenvi- 
able distinction. On this head Mr. Westland says, the first of 
the family who bore it was Parttsbattam,^ who received it from 
Fir Ali, a Muhammadan officer of some authority, in this wiSe. 
It being settled in debate that the smelling of forbidden meat was 
only littte short of actually eating it, Fir Ali contrived to bring 
a couple of Br&hmans near enough to it to smell it, and that 
either Purushattam was one of them, or he was compelled 
vi et armis to marry the fair daughter of one of these two 
tainted Brihmans, who afterwards acquired the Muhammadan 
names of Jamdl Ehdn and Kamal Khin. Tbe descendants 
of these two persons now reside in, Basantia, about fourteen 
miles ffom the station of Jessore, and they bear a Hindu first 
name, mtlv the affix of “ Khan Cbaudbari ” thereto, and tbe result 
must beSk^urious jumble of heterogeneous namesi 
Another, and in some respects similar version, is given W Bdbu 
Oaur Dds Baisdkba, Deputy Magistrate^ in Journal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal, vol. XXXVl, p. 132. He there writes that, Mabauu^ 
Tahir, alias Fir Ali, | originally a Hindu who had renOuncid 
religion of the trident for that of the crescent, having beard from one 

— ■ ■ - 

* The prefix, Kot, is a Persian Pmfishattsm Bidvabsgii, si|d«Bihtt 
word, signitjing " Fort,” so this place Oaur £>as Baisakha i^s lifsnuirwa 
was, doubtless, a strong-hold of some Bay, who was not a Tagore. 
sort or another, daring the Mnham- f Dr. Hunter says in vol. 1, p.p, B7 * 
Bsdan Government of the cooptry, of and 68, of bis ** Statiafieal Aeto«iit of 
which more hereafter. Bengal,'’ that Kr Aii Khfiq ** fereibly 

Dr. Hunter says, that the first to compelled One PfirfiehatUtt Bidis- 
whom this designation was applied wu bfgis to emell bis food.” 
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Nanui&rayana Bar,* a hfgh casta Bifliinati, that "smcttiatf' was 
equivalent to '' half*eating,” caused S(«ae cooked forbklden food to 
be brought forward by stealth, and the B^hman having lifted bis 
cloth to’ his nos^ was declared to have " half eaten/’ and thenceforth 
became an outcast, and his descendants are dengnated ” AH 
Brihmana" kn ancestor of the Tagore family Wame associated, 
in what manner it is not stated, with this man, and thereby hie 
descendants too have acquired the title of Fir Alia. 

A third, and altogether different tale, is that related by Bdbu 
Eisori Chdnd Mitrd, to account for it, in his ** Memoir of Dwarkd 
Nith Tagore.’! It is there stated that the Tagore family have 
earned the designation of Fir Alis from one of their ancestors 
having married into the family of the Sitdrd B&jiis of Esobpore 
(Yasufpdr.) 

We shall leave the reader to choose one among the above three 
several accounts as the correct one, but for our own part We con* 
sider them one and all more or less apocryphal,' 

We further learn from the Report that, for six generations subse* 
quently to Fdrdshattam, the Tagores lived in Nirendr&pdr, dose 
to B4j&h&t, in this district, and then Panchduan Tagore moved to 
Calcutta, and built a house on the site of what is now Fort 
William. And, on the re-capture of Calcutta by Clive, the ground 
being required for the erection of the Fort, — it was then, we ought 
to state, known as the village of Govindapdr— his son, Joyrdui, 
moved to another location. The first of the family who gained 
wealth and position is said to have been a son of the Tagore 
last mentioned, named Darpanaranyan, who had profitable com- 
mercial transactions with the French at Chandarnagar. 

We find from the Bevd. J. Long’s '* Selections from the Records 
of the Government of India," vol. I, p 149, that Harikissen 
Tagore was one of the thirteen native Commissioners appointed 
to distribute the restitution money on the re-capture of Calcutta 
by the’ British in A. D. 1757, so that the family mu8^.<l&ve held 
a prominent position in native society even then, and thought of 
some account by the Government. And, in a petition by the 
natives of Calcutta to the (Governor, in A D. 1766, praying for the 
reprieve of one Radhdcharan Mitra, sentenced to be hanged, occur 
the names of no less than half-a-dozen of the Tqgores, to wit 
Bisndrdin, Dayitdm, Durgdr&m, Harikissen, Rdmnidi, and Kebulr^m. 
This (petition ta esstenao, with^the numerous signatures appended 
thereto, no loss than ninty-five* in number, is published in the work 
of the venerable missionary just quoted, page 432. 

This family (the Tagores) assert their claim to be descendants 

* Hr. Westland -says that descendants have retained, the sur 

Failchanan " entered the service of name of Thttur, which was given 
the British, and received, as hia to all Brdhmans by the English.” 
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of one of the five Brfihtnaiw who oeme firom Kteua^ it 
at the invitation of Adunu. King of Qaiiz^ iOj it io 
1066, or about the time of ^ Nrnmim oonqueot of "^Bie 

chief of these Bithmana, Bhattanfit&yan, a son of the 
Eananj, is s«dd to be an wuwitor, andthefboodwof tito 
of the of Krishanagar, alias NadiyA 
. Pargami^ Sh&biyiAl appean in deodar llaU’s leniooU as one of 
the 89 mahaiU in girkdr MahmodAbid, which oomptisod 
the nortbeni portions of the ezisfing distsiets of Nadiya and 
Jessore, and the western part of Fandpfir, and ]rielded to tho 
Emperor Akbar an aggregate revenue ^ Bs. 290,256 a year. 
The pcurgani has an area of no less than 210'75 hquare miles^ 
or 134,881 acres, and is divided into as many as 86 separate 
estates, with a population of 66,446 souls, and oontributes A 
revenue of only Bs. 3,120 per annum. 

ImAdpdr and Ydsufp6r are next referredA to M originally 
forming a part of the estates of the Jessore BAj. 

The former Whs a mahall entered in Todar Mali’s rent-roll ae 
appertiining to Sirkdr KhalifatAbAd. The pargai^ has an area 
of 54 30 square miles, or 34, 755 acres, is divided into 62 estates, 
and has a population of 26,120 souls, and a revenue of Bs. 16,110 
per annum. 

The latter was one of the three mahaUa comprised within SirkAr 
FatbAbad, so called after cue of the independent Muhammadan 
kings of Bengal, JalAl-ud-din Abul Muzaffar Fath ShAb, son of 
Mahmud ShAh. This Sirkdr, we are told by Mr. Blochmann,* 
extended over a small portion of Jeasore, the whole of Farid- 
pore, f southern Baqirganj, portions of DhAkA district, and the 
Islands of Dakbin ShAhbAjplk, Sondip, and iSidhu, at the month 
of the MegnA, and that the town of Faiidpdc lies in the Ba/wdi 
pargand of FathAbAd. ** It aifoided tBe imperial exchequer an 
annual revenue of merely Bs. 199,239. As regards the pargand 
of YAsul^ii^it too probably derived its name from one of the same 
line of kings^^iaraely Shams-uddin Abul Muzc^r YdaufShih, who, 
ruled Bengal from A. H. 879 to 886,s=A. D. 1474 to 1481, and who 
according to Ferishtab, was a monarch df learning and abUity, And 
strictly enforced the precept) of the prophet : " No one should dlin& 
spirituous liquor.” The area of the pargand is 216*20 sqnere niilee* 
or 138,371 aoreu It oontaius the vast number, of 173 estates, ana 
a comparatively small population of only 65,145 80 ul% and giuea a 
total annual revenue, of Bs. 88,196. These figures ^o not indu^'^ 
those of pargand Yfisufpfir which has a separate ana of 35*09 
square miles, or 22,423 aprea, a population of 12,900 Bonk, and 


• Jour. A. a B., Vol. Zlill, Pert I, p 817. 

t This is evidentiy a misbdto, m SaaonjUd formed a part Of PiSridpAr. 
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ft revenue of Be. 10,351 ft jw* Within it oompriaed 10 
estates. 

Th^ lands of both parganai, Imddpfir and Tdsufpdr, are 
said to be held by numerous Zamindirs, but the prinmpal portions 
are stated to ^ong to the Chaudhuiies of Bagohmr and the 
Naup&ri family. ^ 

The former iiunily is atalnd to be represented 1^ A nandchandra 
Cbaudhuri, whose anoestor, Eabal Bim, about a century past 
came from Bardawdn .to this district, where he set up as a mer* 
chant, and acquired lands in the aforesud pcvrgandt. His younger 
son, Gurupramd, (whose younger son is Anabdohandra,) was for 
a time treasuVer of the Jessore Oollectorate, and no doubt tber^ 
by attained great wealth ; but the best known member of this 
family was his brother, Elili Potdir, who was also a man of wealth, 
and distributed it with a liberal hand, in construction of works of 
public utility and erecting religious edifices. Of the former works, 
with which we need only concern ourselves, we shall append a list, 
taken from an article in the OcUotUta Beview, vol Yl, pp. 412 and 
413, contributed by that veteran writer on Indian affitirs, the Bevd. 
J. Long. They are as follows 

1. Brick-built bridge over the Dh&itdld Khdl, 6 miles from 
Jessore. 

2. Ditto, ditto, ditto, over the Bbairab river, at Nilganj. 

3. At the same place a house of charity, 

4. A road of 20 miles from Bangaon a sub-division in NadiyI, 
to Uie banks of the Ganges, at Chukra Dbi. 

5. A road of 30 miles, from Chfir&mSnkiti to Agr&dip on the 
Bhagirathi, with avenue of trees throughout. • 

6. A moiety of the cost for the. erection of an iron suspension 

bridge over the Kabadak river at Jhingagachba. (This came down 
in 1846, of which more hereafter ; but was immediately afterwards 
re-erected, and remains to this day.) ^ «. 

7. Brick built bridge over the Betni river at Jddab^^. 

8. Ditto, ditto, ditto, at Eaintpfir. 

9. Ditto, ditto, ditto, at Naudingd, HaridtUpfir. 

10,. A moiety of the obst of the pontoon bridge at Bangaon. 
(We add this last item to the list.) , 

From' the same source we learn that, for these munificent acts 
of liberality. Government conferred on him the title of “ Miy" 
and«>bestowed on him a Kkillatf comprising a gold and pearl 
fmbroidbed qrested turban, a pair of shawls, and a Kabo. These 
were pnseuted to him by the Judge of Jessore at a Durbar held 
there, expressly for that purpose, on the SOtb. Uiu'ch 18SA 

The Baltchar Ghaudnaris also own taraf Hauhiti, a Iftfge 
holding situate within the sub-division of MagurA 
The Haup&ri family, who have bom stripped of sear^ all 
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(h«ir laaded pMseasions sod weaHh, deri’rad fiherir 
Harideb Deb : be dwelt many ^eoturiee ego in tb« el 

Hdgli, and some of his saeoessots arS sdid to hsfto boM 
offices under the Uabammadbm Qoveroawib The ftrpllsf' ttiii 
ffimiljr who rended in Jessoib wa> fiatneehwar Bdy, add CNte bida 
down to the present time there have been five generatieds^ 
JBLfillcanta Biy of the preceding geneshtion wai w^ known in 
the Distriek < 

, Jantiddhi^ or Jhanid^h sdnlividon is almost aHogetber coni* 
prised within the vast fmepend <A Mahmfidsfaibi,* whidi hi 
one of the twenty*five important mahailB indnded in 
Mahmfid&bid, and therefore not identical with it^ so our rematke 
on their comparative yield of revenue in the psist and mesent 
times, which appeared in onr last paper, (Oaleutta Rsvitiw, 
vol. LXIY., p. 366,^ were written under a mistake, and do not 
apply. We might here add that there is also a forgand named 
Mabmfiddbid in this district, which is small, and has an area of 
less than 8 square milea 

ParganA Mahmfidsbihi is the second largest in the District 
and has the immense area of 386*67 square miles, or 809^104 
acres. It is composed of as many as 615 separate estates, yields 
an annual revenue of Bs. 150,488, and supports a population of 
121,587 souls. 

The principal proprietors of this parganA are the Naldfngi 
Bsjf, before referred to, and the elder branch of the Narfiil family, 
who will be alluded to hereafter, when treating of the sub-dividon 
of that name. The latter acquired their share of the pargmd by 
purchase in 1840, and subsequent years, 

Maguri subdivision comprises besides pargand Hahmfidshdbi, 
another considerable parganA, called Sitor, portions of which 
fall inttf the Fsridpdr wtriot. That wfiich is included in Jessore 
has an area of no less than 45*28 square miles, or 28,947 acres ; 
is dividdfLinto as many as 403 estates ; suj^Kurts a Mpnlation of 
nearly 19i%2 souls ; and produces a revenue of Bs. 50^627 a 
year. 

This pcrrgana, we learn, was sold on the disruption of the 
Nftor Btj, and purchased hy Krishni Chandri Ffl who is ereditbfi 
with having beeen Ae founder of the P41 Chaudhursiof Blnighfiti 
in Krishnagar, and who acquired his wealth by trade. Tide find 

* With reference to this pargand Account »f Bengal,* voL I, p. VfA. 
Mr. Blocbmann says : In JSfar This mnet have been the same Bftt 
Khtn’s rent-roll, we find that the Deb Bay mentioned in tibe Battort; 
ghmtiuMie of Mabmfidshih) wee p, 44,esthefearthJUij4of M«id{sg% 
aoott i^r 1734 eonferaed on B4m whose date is said to have been flma 
Deb^ a ^thmaii^ vide ** BtatwUoal 1598 to 1737 A. D. 


H— I 
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property has passed away from their hands, and is now owned, 
in two equal or half portions by the OoRains of Srir&mp6r and one 
Govindi S6b&, a trader of Ddler, in Faridpdr. 

Nari&I sub division comprises the extensive pargand$ Naldi 
and Mukimp6r. * 

The former is the lafgest pargani in the district, and embraces 
an area of 493*20 square miles, or 315,649 acres, and possesses 
a population of 158,344 souls. It is separated into 842 estates, 
and its annual revenue amounts to Ks. 147,447 In the olden 
Portuguese and Dutch maps, namely those of D^ Barros, Blaev, 
and Vanden Broucke, of the 16th and subsec^uent centuries, Naldi 
is clearly discernable and is evidently meant for the town of 
Naldi, on the Nabagangi, within the pargana of that name. 
This place is now a considerable trading village, and is situate five 
mileS' from Naidil. It is reputed to be of some antiquity, and 
there is an ancient idol worshipped there, named Kalach&nd, 

This pargaifid is owned by the Pdikpdra, or Kandi family, and 
a very full account of them will be found in the (SalcuUa Review^ 
No. 115, V)y, w6 believe, the late Bdhu Kissori Chdod Mitra. 
Prankrishnd Singh, an ancestor of this family, acquired Naldi 
pargandf by purchase, Mr. Westland here says in 1798, but we 
believe in reality in 1801, at a sale for arrears of revenue due by 
Bbaitabiidth Rdy, a be-ndmiddr of Rdni Bhavaui of N^or. 

The Kdndi, or Paikpara family have obtained a degree of 
historical importance from the coniiectiou of some of their members 
with Warren Hastings, namely the able brothers, Babus Radha 
Kanta Singh and Gangdgovinda Singh, who were denounced by 
Burke in one of his eloquent speeches delivered in Parliament 
on the impeachment of the aforesaid Governor-General, on the 
7tb May 1789. 

The Report states tha’l Hara Krishna Singh was the founder 
of the family, and we learn frotn elsewhere that ho was the 
first of them that settled at Kdndi, in the Hfigli di^ict, and 
that he was an uttdran kAyastha. He began^ his career 
as a money-lender, and gradually amassing we^th, set up a 
trade in silk, which was then very lucrative. We also gather 
from the paper of Babu Kissori Chind Mitra leferred to 
in the preceding paragraph, that on Hara Krishna's death, 
he was succeeded by Muralidljar, his son, who was a broker, and one 
of his'three sons, Qourang SingU MazVfmddr, served as an officer of 
Government, and obtained a aanad from the Emperor of Delhi 
^ granting him the vilage of Kandi in perpetuity for the endowment 
of the shrine R&dhaballabh Ji. He bad no son and adopted his 
nephew, Radh& Kanta Rfiy, as his heir, and he and bis brother 
(Jangi Qovinda Singh, son of Bihiri Singh, have been referred to 
before in connection with Warren Hastings. The son of the latter, 
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Frfio Krishna Singli, was or ba|yaty Dhsfyi sod Midetf ooini« 
derably to the aquintions of the family, bn^es j^ort^iasiog' 

Naldl His sod, Krishna Chandra Singh, was an oatradrdctaaiiy^tm, 
and acted for a time as D4v>&n for the setdemoat of the vtMj^ of 
Orissa He lavished large sums of money in charity and rOl^pitMl 
endowments, and was well known in the NortboWestern FtoeinceSM 
’be latterly resided at Mathurd ns ’a yt>^ or {mohorite,**-aB Ldii Bhim 
which, we are told, ^as an endearing tHte given to him fay his grandr 
father, and it is usuidiy ntfed in Upper India in addressing 
respectable Kdyasthas. His minor son, Srinarayan Singh, succeed 
ed him, and be dying without any male issue, bis eld^t and yoang> 
est wives, Who survived him, by his permission adopted Hari Midian 
Qhosha and Ram Mohan Qhosha, sons of Krishna Chandra Ohosha 
(whose brother, Qanr Mohan Qhosha, was father of Bini Katydyani, 
wife of Krishna Chandra Singh, otherwise called Li\& Bdbii>) hence 
the connection of the Bossarah family with that of Kdudi. The 
above two memjiers of the former family who were adopted, altered 
their names to Pratap Chandia Singh and Iswsr Chandra Singh, 
respectively, and became well known for their puhiio spirit and 
liberality. The first received the title of ** Bakdaur “ in 
recognition of his beneiactioDs, by a panad datM the 20th April 
1854. He died in 1866, and his brother is also dead. The eldest 
has left four sons and the latter only one, and their estates are 
under the Couit of Waids, in charge of the Manager appointed by 
Oovernment, Mr. Robert Harvey, who has greatly improved the 
pioperty, we are informed. 

Mr Westland, in this place, alludes to the JoU {Jot) tenures cur- 
rent in this district, especially in pargand Naldi. These 4^ots are, 
evidently, hereditary and transferable tenures, and are known in the 
southern part of the district as OAnthia. They date for the most 
pait prior to the Permanent Settlement, and correspond with the 
Haw&ld 4enuies of the adjoining district of BSqirganj, wbicji 
various Aigh Courts decisions have declared to be hereditary and‘, 
trausfeiabl^enuies. The term Jot, we may add, literally signifies 
cultivation," and originally meant, no^doubt, the holding of an 
actual cultivator.” Whilst ou the subject of tenures, we may quolte 
fiom the ** Statistical Acoonnt of Bengal," vol. II, p. 262, vhtS » 
there stated as to the origu of Kkdnjd and haeA-aft tdtuqa : **Tfae 
histoiical origin of the ndodrd estate “ was for the maintenance 
‘of the Muhammadan river fleet, to protect the Qapges and 
‘Br&hmaputra from the incursious of Mogh pirates from Afdifaditt. 

“ When the ndodid fell into arrears under the British OovernmeiK,* 

' the different portions situated in each large estate were separatA* 
ly sold, and the purchaser became proprietor of a Kh<Mj£ taiuq. 
The nnmber of these estates on the rent toll of the Jessore dif- 
,trict‘is returned by the > Deputy Collector at 1,176. A bdsd-e^i 
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is one which was fonnerljrhdd rent fi9e/and anhseqnently 
'resumed and settled under Reg. II Of 1819. The number of such 
“estates in Jessore is 1>449.'* ‘ 

The 'other large ptupaud within this subdiriirion, Mnkimpdr, 
(which must not be confounded with No. S of that name in the 
Jhanidah subdivisionj) has an area of 130*07 miles, or 88,637 ames, 
is parcelled out into 44 estates, with a population, of 148,068 
souls, and a yearly revenue of Ba T^ pargand 

originally belonged to the Ndtor Bij, and was sold for 
arrears of revenue on the 25th February 1799, and purchased by 
one Rdm N4th Biy for Bs. 85,347. It was shortly afterwards 
again sold, and this time purchased by a Sibrim Sanyil, who in 
turn disposed of it to Fritrom fo'r Bs. 19,000, as most of the lands 
thereof were liable to be submerged the high inundations of 
that period. Fritrim carried on a flourishing trade in fish and 
wood with Oalctttta, and on his dmith his property passed to his 
son, Bdjchandrfi. His wife, well known as B5sp)ani, succeeded 
him on his death, and her daughters, Padmamani and Jagadamba, 
have been the owners since her death, but they are said to only 
possess a life-interest in the estate. 

The Bose Zamindfirs of Sridharpdr in Nar&il, are next referred 
to with commendation by Mr. Westland, and we believe his 
predecessors, Mr. J. Monro, and other District Magistrates, have 
always had a favorable opinion of this family. The brothers 
B4bos Iswar Chandra Bose and Panchfinan Chandra Bose, received 
“Certificates of Honor,” in recognition of their public spirit in 
Establishing a School and a Dispensary, at the Darhar, held at 
JesBore to commemorate the assumption of the title of Empress 
of India by our Gracious Queen. 

In the Kbulni sub-divifion a number of parganda are enumer- 
ated, and the first of them is Khftlispfir. It appears as if maheUl 
within Sirhdr Ehalifstdbdd, as well as within Sirkdfr Mahmud- 
4b&d, in Todar Mali's rent-roll given in the It 

is a single estate with an area of 45*03 square miles, or 28,81 9 acres. 
It pays the ridiculously loijr sum of Rs. 58 as revenue per annum., 
and its population is estimated at only 5,875 sonls. 

'Belphuli the next pwganA named, i8*«nentioned in the rent-roll 
of Todar Mali as one of the mahaUe appertaining to Sirkdr 
Fath4b&d,and it baa an area pf 86*95 square miles or 55,651 acres, 
is diwldfd into eight e^tatei^ prossesses a population of 13,005 
souls, and produces a revenue of Rs. 1,189 yearly. The grater 
portion of this pargand is owned by the Datta Chundhnris of 
Nimt£la> in Calcutta. The other principal owners are the Prasad 
Bays! BfaawinipAr, in the suburbs of Oaloutta, and the 

;dl^nagar Ghosha BibnS.‘ 

fiogU is a veiy large and most andieBt pargand, formerly com- 
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prised within the Sirhdir o£ aadeitaiite tmlwtvely 

on the north, or right>!Mnk (ddo (he J^imh tira(L * li Jh^TOe 
its namefimm a species of balxiu&, goienoofy «idi(di ‘4ieg|iw( 
gnea^ the ▼emaeoh^r designation of whi<^ is JSTdigi^ e»4i(I.Miiett^ 
tific, or botanical appellation la Ihttnoijii^ 

The area of the perpand is 115*96 fi|uare oucs^ oc 80,617 SOIM: 
.it is broken up into 86 estates; Its aggregate annual levecyae is 
80,481, and^ita pqiulation S7>4SO sonla paneganA is 
divided into four sharei^ of which the elder btandi of the Piaadd 
family own 6 annas, or the young branch 3 annae^ or 
*th8,* the Bimna^ Gboshas 4 anaaa or iVtha aii4 the, 
remaining 4 annaa or Atba belong to HeasiaUie Buney (rf 
Bhulnt. 

The last is known as the 8iM Zcmind^H, which Ur. West- 
land saya was aoauired by ( the late } Mr. Bainey for the pur- 
pose of growing Inoigo, and that he lived at HehUpAr. Niaither 
of these statements ate at all correct, and as in another part of 
thoBeport Uh Westland repeats them, referrinff to the ostaUish^ 
ment of the 8iib*diviBion of Bhulni, it is as ww to correct them 
here, and state the actual facts. 

At the permanent settlement the Slid ZafodudM was settled 
with an ancestor of Bsji Qhosdl of Bhui-Koylash, Kiddoipdr, in the 
suburbs of Calcutta and was purchased from him b^ the late Ur. 
Edward Stronach Cameron, in 1807. On his death in 1826, he was 
succeeded by his daughter, Uiss Cameron, who in 1833 married 
Captain William Henry Sneyd Bainey, of Her Majesty's 3rd 
Regiment of Foot, or Buffo, and ha retiring from the Army 
some time afterwards, they settled at Chulnd Proper, and not 
Heh&lptir, — a village a couple of miles away from i^ and hs ast 
op various Indigo and Sugar factories. Being about the first 
independent European who settled ih that pi^ of the oonntiy, 
be was net regarded, with fiivour by the people round alwat, and 
met wikL opposition* from sU quarters ; and disputes arising, the ’ 
Bub'divisiolt of Ehulnfi had to be crested. Whether Mr. j£dnqy * 
was an aggressor in these disputes or nob will be best known 
from the following extract of a letter whirii appelted in tbn 
jEngliahnum newspaper, cf the 9th July I860, firom Mr. J. Badd 
Bainey, the' eldest surviving son of the lata M>. W. H. 8. 
Bainey. 

Mr. Bainey being almost the first Europeu who settled iu 
" this locality, he was naturally regarded as an iuqpvMtof, and one 
day happening to order the ntteia whidi ^bn&th Ghosh had plib 

• Hr. Westland istfaerefore wrong add that they at no tbns poUmd 
in stating tfant eaeh holds four annu the whhle o( uu ptufmi, , 

share of the porpaad. We mey also 
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« on a certain Ouru to lid cat (m bo w» qnito %corant of the 

•• habits of the natives, having only a ie^oM tiiAe before retired from 
the army); he, Sibnfitfa^ beoame so enraged with this interferenoe 
“ that he on one occasion attentpted tO take the life of my father, 
" notwithstanding which he even interceded for him afterwards ; 
“nevertheless Sibn&th's guilt was so palpable, that Mr. Metcalfe”— 
the Magistrate— “could not help sentencing him to tix months^ 
“ imprisonment. Besides this, on my father taking up the cause of 
“ one Debi Qhosh, a cousin of Sibnatb, wbfvti he had dispossessed 
'* of two and a half annas share of some landed property, fresh 
“ disputes commenced, which eventually led to serious affrays, and 
“ the sulwliviston having been establUhed in the meanwhile, Mr. 
“Shaw, C. S., the Joint Magistrate, at present Judge of Sylhet, was, 
” with his brother, Lieut. Siaw and others, arraigned before the 
“ Bar of the Supreme Court, in a case instituted % this identical 
“ man, for aiding and abetting my father." 

We need hardly add that the case Was dismissed as being 
proved to be thoroughly false, and further comraenf^ is superfluous. 

T lie Frasid Bai family originally came from the North-Western 
Provinces, and we believe in matters of inheritance and succession 
they are governed by the Mitakahari Law. 

The fiist of the Bamnagar Ohosh family who settled in this 
District, was Erishn^ Dul&l Gbosba, who migrated from Bardaw&n, 
where they still possess a little property, and was for some time 
Diwan of the Collectorate. He was thus able to acquire consi- 
derable -wealth, and he purchased in the name of - bis son, 
Bidhimohan* four dnda share of Hogli, and the like share of 
Belphuli. Bis sons and their childien now share the property, 
but as disputes arose among them about their respective shares, 
and several affrays occurred. Government attached it, and placed 
a Native Manager in charge. *' 

Two other extensive parganda are mentioned together as com- 
prised within Ehnlni, namely. S&bas and Sobnd, them 

‘ appear in Todar Mali’s rent-roll, as important mahalla d^rtaining 
to iiirkdr Ehalifat&bid : the latter is there described as “ TappS 
Sohnk, on the Bhadrapindt.” They belong for the most part 
to ’the ]^j& of Jessore and the MuKamtnndan Trust Estate, 
^bnfi is Stated by Mr. Westland to be “ within the geographical 
limits of Sfihos," which has an area of 86‘00 square miles, or 55,041! 
acres wit is broken up into 17 estates, and has a population of 
8,244 sotls; aniJL the revenue contributed by it is Bs. 8,506 per 
afirwm. >* ■ * 

Besides the above, a couple mote parganda are specified ns he- 
longHwto the Ehulni sub-omsion, and they are Bdmtfhandrapdr 
end which were formerly owned by the Bdj4 of Jessor^' 

They are hel^, respectively, by the T&ki wd Sdtkfaird families, 
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raiding mihm th9 dwtriot of ttw 
Westland mentiooa nothing of ^ 
the latter that, they ore deaoei^ed ^ot B||hnai4ln ln^(y 
a servant of the Krishneger BAji*)' *od.^ whwh ionir'Rw i? 
Chaudhuri, succeeded him* Hft we a^, d«d tt>m« twe ^ 
and we believe the property i«^ !»<>:» W obwge. of w 

Words. Of the T4W foroib Dfl Buntw is a|so^ silent ut ha, 
“ Statistical Account ofithe Twenty'.four Paiganfi*. 

B&mchandnpdr oomorises nn, ate* of< 80 38 jtqiiare mil^^oe 
51,404 acres; is dieided into 19 estntes, suj^rtiog aj^pulation 
24,950 sqjils, and giving an annnal revenue of Rs. 19,789. < 

The area of Mal4i is largw Sgain, being* J28’19 square miles, 
or 82 040 acres : it is portioned out into 87 estates, and yields 
an absolutely large revenue yearly, — Bs. 28,278, with a population 

of only 17,930 souls. _ ‘ , 

Baffherhit sub-division comprises several conMderahlei fu^garw, 
and of those mentioned the first is Sultan pfir-Khsxanft( which has 
the immense hreaof 110-21 square miles. -or 7(^688 aoies, and 
ie divided into no leas than 70 estates. Its revenue aggregates as 
much as Rs. 14,408 a year, and its population amounts to but 
20,780 poula Portions of this pargif.nd, protobly not inmucM 
in the above area, fall within the adjoining district of Faridpdt. 
The Datta family of Nimt416, in Calcutta, are the pwners of this 
vargana, and they are descendants of Kiisinath Datt^ who 
'acquiied the property in 1774, by discharging the arrears due. to 
Government by the former Zamindirs. , . -w 

Pargand ChiruliA, which ie next named, has an area of 260-87 
square miles, or 17,201 acres; is divided into only 7 estate, jmy^s 
an annual revenue of Rs. 18,540, and has a population of 4,865 
souls. It belongs to the Gobr6d4ng4 family 
was one of the principal mdhalla wiChin Sirkar Rhahfatabad,^ 
accordingio Todar JUaU’s rent-roll. •«» » * 

^’hen iggTgnud Bapgdia is noticed ; and it was also an important 
mahall inclWed in Sirkdr Khahfat4b4d, we 6nd from Todar 
Ball’s rent-toll given in the Ain. , ,, a ,, v 

It i*! said to belong to the descendarfts of Pulak Saihar, wh 
acquired wealth as an inferior servant in the Government 
ffodowns in Calgutta, and who is reputed to have been 'a, juwen 
Its area is stated to be 25‘24 square miles, or 16,158 aerq^ ^ 
it is divided into only 5 estates.^ The yield of revenue- «is Rs« 
8,846 P(r annum, and the population 6,506 souls, ^ • 

The important parganS of Salimdbid » of (wurse 
and its correct designation is, we must st^, SulwmanibadjWng 
named after Solaimfin Shai, scm of Sber Shah, w^ rulecyBi^p. 
with singular ahil% from A. B. 1666 to 167^ 

Stewart* Thie pwrgvnd ia credited with an area of 18-9® •qwu 
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tnla, or 8,955 acroa, and a popiiktjwn 9 I QjQQO aonla Ik 
has 17 eatatea conpriaad witiun ' ik, Md yialdi^ a TayenTia of 
4)986 Ra. xw onnufiiy Tbo portion of SdlaiindDdbdd 

mna into Baqiiganj Diairiot, andToai^ot tharefoin be inoladad 
in the above fignrea It twlonga to *tbe Deb family, laaidiog 
in fifiqiiganj, (who ate aaid to have originally owned the whole of 
it,) and the Qbonl family of Bhui Eoyldah. Iliey hare now we 
believe, equal aharea ; ana an anceator of the latter, it ia aaid in the 
Report, received it aa a bribe from one of the predeoeaaora of the 
former, for intereeding for him with the Nawab of Dhiki, We 
do not think tbia ia at all correct ; and we believe the Qhoail 
funily acquired wealth and poaition, not from one of their anoeatore 
having been the right-hand man of Mr. Verelst, aa represented 
by Mr. Westland, but from an ancestor of theirs, named Qokul 
Qhos&l, who was Diwdn of Warren Hastings, and after whom the 
large Boadr in Eidderpdr is called. 

Mr. Westland concludes this chapter by giving some particulars 
of Sondorbon TiliAqa. These are we conceive, notight else than 
JungMuri holdings, which are peculiar tenures ; they generally 
signify permanent leases at a fixed rate of rent, and to be assessed 
according to the quantity of land actually brought under 
cultivation within a given area. Vide numerous precedents of 
High the Court, citra in Bell’s " Law*of Landlord and Tenant,” 
1874, p. 47. 

The Baport states that the Messrs. Morrell are the chief 
Sundarban Tdluqddre ; but as thw obtained their holdings direct 
from the Government, under the old Waste Land Buies, they ought 
rather to be called, we think, Sundarban Grantees, which is the 
designation invariably givmi to this class of landholders. 

The writer of the Report devotes a whole chapter, of some 4^ 
pages, to chronicle the histbiy of the Nar&il family ; but ww think 
it only necessary to state that they are deacendantoufrom one 
Madan Gop&l Datta, who came to Nar&il from Mursbi<^)^d.^ and 
' who was admittedly in indigent circumstances. Bts son wm * 
R&mgOvind, whose sen Buprfim became a valdl for the Nktor Rijg 
in the dto of Mmnhid&bad,^aad obtained the lease from him of a 
litrie land at Nardil. The aebievemepts in anna of his son, 
Efdisankar, and the mode in which he acquired property have 
bemi stated before; therefore suffice to say that he was succeeded 
by hia sona fidmn&idin and iJayandrkin. The sons of the former 
were BdiUratan, Harnith, and Bddbidiaran. The first was a 
«dnMrfca)dy aUe man, and greatly improved the property; and 
bis two mia, Chandra Eumir and^imith, with the three sons 
of the oner two brotheia, and the two sons of Omesh, son of 
Mamifiii, who are minors, Hsow compose the elder branch of the 
iMmily. Theyonager bnmoh is now repres^ted by Govinda, km of 
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lately boon oouprousiMdi' Qoeiib^ «f tbeir {ifbj[M0y. baloMtai^ 
to the nitioca. is trader «luuf»t8i( tM fjdttrt of /Ward*. , Tliqr 
‘older braneli ooqjoiBtlT' dtofqjKdt h tduqllable BoMital, afi4 0 
suocewfttl adtool; and li^ ‘Ui«ile eii%litviod aete oT ^heur/oiif 
of tbeir DtmttMUV Bdtilt Ihdio %!bbOdM Bly, yotragtt wff 

late Kddfad Ciiar^, received a ** OerdficMe of Botior/*' at tm 
Durbar held at Jecsore on the let of January lasb , The youagie)^ 
branch does not appear to have dtinoed any pqtdio spirit %U 
any way. ' 

" Agriculture and Oontmeree" take op nearly tbirty*two paj^* 
and is divided into five daptMUi which we shall deal widi 
eeriatim. 

** Sugar Col^vaiion and Manufaetore’' is trea|ed 'of at sen%s 
length, and the account is very interesting indeed, b^t We need 
only refer to the salient points ‘mentinned in the Mport» ahd 
comment on them. The manufactnre of and trade in sojpur, dates 
from the last century, but it is only within tbe^ lest soore of yeast 
that they have assumed anything iihe the dimensions they nOtf 


Mr. Westland is rather in error, we ate inclined to ^iakt ki 
stating that, the first European Sugar Factory in this ooontry was 
established at Dhobfi, in Bard who, by Mr. Blake. We learn fimoi 
an article in the Caleutta JUview, Vol. VI, p. 421 written 1^ 
the Bevd. J, Long, that in ]792> the flon'bfe tlie East India 
Company’s Sugar Faotory at Sintipfir supplied 14 000 mda Of 
produce for shipment abroad. And, io Boyle's Frodvu>tii>0 Be- 
eouree^ of India, London, 1840, p. Os, aud Bosbuigh’s FhotH 
Jndiea, Clarke's Edition, ISTt*, p; 81. we find that Hr. B. Cardew 
Was in TOOL Superintendent of the. Company's Btim and Sugar 
Factories, at Mirsipfir, near KaJo4 in Bardwio. This geptlenun 
reported of the China Bogar>caoe (introduced in India in l7Pf» 
and considered by Bosbuipfh a new species, and naqied hy hhii 
Saeeiharum. SinetuU,) that it yielded double the midbiOO 
oommon Bengal sugarHiane^ ami that neitfasf the wbita 4^41 
n<w the jaokala oomautt^' any dm>r^tioQS ot I9fl^ 
may, add that the eommob. Bengal sl^ar-osne ‘k 
qf^narinm of Linnssoi, and One of ik vsKWMmlV deri%aitl!|a% 
ll^a, is supposed ly aome to have given its name to the IkhoVUiatj^^ 
or ldthiMaati«oa thekanks of whioh river the fdaat sfafii4iaiy>< 
eulrivated, in the i«eai^-fonr PasyoiMf Diatriok 
Hie Dhobi'SoKariFactory was estabiliifaed, we hsKettv'-awav 
time in the eariy part Of the presost eenttoy, sabseqimt to 

j— 1 


'Sast Iudl« Coffipaiijr a S«gar!fadtoiy{»«fan#i|ti *|a«ea4{»g 
paragraph, atid Kai dua to ibe Bi^;> and 

*Culonel‘SI««iDan propoaad'totho Agi$Mdunid>$9Ciiitfi to,amW 
that gantteMan A goki ttrtdal, « 41m 

^ Bvgw in India" Be diaptuiei <df l^'aaVaMMngar^ mhmw 
to a Joint Sto^ Oor fw Ba. 40O,(|iOO, aad'^ay ’prodowd 800 md^ 
of BUgai'in 1806. 9m>eai&pant bad'in heaidaa the tao 

factoties ttentfoued hj* WeeUandi Triouiftni and Kotohandpnr, 
another one, namely Eeehabpdr; and they at one time( in 1846, 
employed a large esfabliehment, oompoeOd of lonr Soropeane and 
taro hundred gnd fifty nativee. 

The etentual^ ifailare of the Soropean Factories was mainly 
owing, in our opinion, to their being unable to work ao cheap as 
the native engSr refineries, and we are Snolined to thinh that 
'the natives at that time had a strong >pie^ioe against eatai^ sugar 
clarified .with animal charcoal, and therefore there was little 
demand for it from them * 

Almost all the sugar that is now manufactured in this District 
is produced ft Cm juice of what 'Botanists designate the wild date 
tree {Phimia Byheetria, RobA ,) and not the true, or Arabian diAe 
(P dactyltf&a, as by a curious mistake it ia stated to he 

by a writer in the “ Statistical B;eporter,” vol. I, p. 188. The 
tree should not be tapped before its seventh year, and it yields juice 
continuously every season for more than a score of years : the 
number of notches it has on either side indicates the number of 
years it has been cut, and plue the years it bad, not been cut at 
the teramenoement, shows its exact age. lir. Westland gives full 
details of the different processes of manufscture. but we need <mly 
here, we think, give the barest outlines of the mode in which sugar 
is usually manufactured ft|om the saeoharine sap of the date, ■ 

A month or so before the cold season sets in, the lowesl leaves 
of the tree with their sheathe are cut away ; and, sometime after* 
wards an incision is made on the top into the pith, eniM greoved 
peg, made from the leaf of the Pdlmyra, is there insmted, which 
or^ns the juice flowing fngn the tree into an ea^en vessel sue* 
prad^ betoiy. The juice is gathered earty next morning, and 
raled dowirto raw sngar^ called pm. •!* is afterwards refined, 
by beinjR Vc-bcdled with the leaves of a certain aquatic ]^nb 
named of the naiivee' ehjfd, which grows only in frcA watw, 
and it dj^gnatted'hy WdldcnoeL ToBetuiitt Mtend««. 

The gMdtMtHqoaiiUty Mgaria manufisetured at Eeshabpfir, 
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#e'tti^told, b'th^'alcgfllgittof to auiB)^ Bte'SlhQ^99. ) 

l%io iiitei'clisn'ge of commocEtUto balwAMi i iWd? JtoiM# 

ie olaailjr ^intad oat< Tlia fbttaar arinde ritoi om totoivto W 
axoh&ttgfa sugar. l%a largest iiiart fbr titosar i» Btoto^sr, oa the 
Bhairab^ io tito Jtosort Butriat^ aitd tfao'&i|eM> toMt ftr ilto ii 
Nalehiti, hi tli« fiaqlrglHij IBstrfajt. Of toatM tito tfimfi 
trade is, as Mr. WesUatid stotSSi “ a‘ great mutf» ot Wmm 
to the DtstrieC' and ve may poiat out' that it prevs»i«Mto 
neratire to no limited dass, for it Denefita alike the agrietdtttn^||(||i 
who plant the trtos and prejpare Mie taw iiiater«ir, tito‘| 
traders, who stll h to the refiiierS^ who torn it into eolaii, <i 
dispose of it to the wealtby'moAt^^s, or metobimt% wht^ 
it to Oalootta ; and all these dheses reap toeir shard of jiptoilt 
from it. It also indirectly benefits tho landholderiit dhO' gal'' % 
better pricS for their lands pTsoited with date trOM. '■ 

The following chapter of ted pagW diaetisses tba 
and quehtinna relating to Bnodaurm^ Redainatioa togetliarir. 
we shall detd with thedi sepMSKely^ «M thia ananghntoat yrni to 
more cotivenfe&t'Untb for us' dhd the leader. AkI io nelkfoi^-tto 
fortner, We shill also haVe oMaSion to refer to tbe ittzt' shapWrj 
which q^elosiyely ttoats of the BiCe Tra^e. 

Jessore, with ita imttenseBf/ or manbea to the north, Md ill 
rich low idhds td the south, oomprMog tbs cultitatod pcrliiMi Of 
the Sundiwtjau, is emphatically a rics-grewing BistHH and alliga J 
quautityoftnis grain is annually exported menee to the* " 
dency fst 8hi{Maeat to other Indian^ pMts.* ilhe rioa s . , 
a highly ramuneratife ene^ and that it doee not edoNtoi^ 
the wealth of the cultiratora aa it os^t, we shiffl 'htoe 

epportnnity of serplaiiuag Ibdrtly, metre so as Wh dg hot ^ 

snljject leftrwd to in BepM nOde^ ocwfidsirtKtkfni 4|r< 
where else to onr khoWlSdgd The enltmtow.lisiv# 
rule, in a great measare, to faorirowod oapUab wiUhr W^ll > 
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Iheipspliw, W4 foi;.i?bi(>b.f% l^ lg^ ,«»lwr- 

iionato JC<tMf<ina,. or mc«ey*)iM<^ to 75% 

^ oiffmiMk. $0 that if p imd 

iiunily, «ay B#. 72 « Jfifft, to. jQjp^ to Bquidate hk 

reDt«» Bay fia, }2 .pidro^ Qr.iu oU^I^b. 85*.M baa to got (he loan 
at leaat a moiety of (bat aam, Ka. 4A, on^.whioh b« if ie^[ob^ed to* 
pay intereat n»t, leaa ^lao Ba> f(ii and thia aom he nuat make 
gyerandaboYehif.not-g^iQu^ohe ^mpiy inaaolyert cooditiota. 
The land moat be piplific indeed if it cap aoppoYt (he hnebaadman 
and bia family, and leave a anjrfdue, after oiachazging (be r#nta, 
ete, (4 aa mi!oh aa 26%, but it cannot be edpeotM to do more 
nnder the moat favorable oonditiona, Bences taking good and 
had aeaaona together, the cultivator ia always in a coronio state 
of indebtednese I and (be Mab^ians actually reap the profit of 
(be lapda and fatten on it, whilst the coltivature are Joined 
with debt, from which they can hardly ever expect to free 
yhemselves. „ ^ , 

Hr. Weatland states that^ mnob rice is imported from the ad« 
joining District of fi5q.irganj, to supply the wants of the ricelesa 
mgiooa of Jessore, but this is not, we must point out, because the 
quantity grown within this District is insufficient to meet all the 
jpcal demands : it is simply owing to the fact that rice is obtained 
more cheaply from B&qirganj, and it pays the Jessore dealers better 
to send their commodity to Calcutta, than dispose of it within the 
Jhuits of the District itself, where the prices are rarely high. 

The three principal crops of rice grown are the Soro, in the 
BHs, or marshes, sown on my land in winter, and reaped in Harch, 
or April ; the A man, sowir mostly in the Southern parts on low 
land in the rainy season, and reaped in the cold weather, from 
December to January ; thb Aits, sown on comparatively high land, 
especially in the northern parts, in spring, and crewed in 
autumn, as its speeific vernacular dengnation signifies.^ ^traor- 
dinary high ioundatiora will damage the first and ‘Second, and 
pydones accompanied with atorm-w^avea, eipeoially if composed <d 
brackish water, almost iivefrievabiy destroy the first, Drought will 
nbaolutely ruin (be second, and the last, . 

Bice ia»known to the natives under different namea in its diffiep- 
ent cphditions, and they will be.fiiund enumerated at length in 
Dr, W. ^,>Hpnter’s “Statistical Acgount of Bengxt,'* vol. II., 
p. 249 : need not repeat them, bare. 

. ^ Ihe^etcilsticB of the out*iuni of rice and other oropiB, as given 
by ^e^nd, and those furnished to Dr. J^nnter by the Collwtor 
of Jefscro^ ^ ^ Smith,) vary oohridmably, iM we cannot 

pretend to reooncilqthedt In faetiheunoertaini^ on jmie heM is 
ee i ^nip n throughout the oountiy. It is impossibw fiw us to give 
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^ It may ii^st^at tb« f«ilU»'to4cM» «f 
tioo baMe ao4gt«iiiia uttjbtlrldttdt 6t 
tba nraib of invMtiipktloM <«Mrded ia tbe SMilfiMi 
voLI, p. 186. >boa« tbat»»tbb MrtMbe qiMtntity of tM» ' 
is Atba and the 'ktlav >■ ^ « ^ ^ 

We haTettoerto'eiHiiuler the pam^e nvaa ioth^ Roport 
ahoet SaodaBhae leoidmatihit; aed «e ahidi w pmveoMtMa aajdsi 
feat dhal with the <|^iia«t{eita legardhiff what we ttayv we thtak* 
be permitted to tenh, thej^ atate the 8eadari|ae. ‘ We idthtt 
alao here oonaider Mr. H. Beveridge** valuable paper in dont* 
As. Soo. R> vol. LXY., entitled. " Were the SondanMoa infaaUted 
in ancient timea 1 ^ . . 

The derignation. Stmdarban, la now ([eneialljr adlpiited to rigt 
nify the *' Sundri Forest,'* though varioua move or kia 
etymoI<^ie8 h%ve been anggeated by different petaohS, vide done, 
An Soo , 6., vol. LXII, p 226. If it alwaya bore thia iiaaiie„2ihen 
there would be good reaaon for aaaumlng that it tiotdd heoer ha^h 
been cnlrivated^ or inhabited. Bnt^ Mr. Bloohmimn hat diaectveved 
that, “ Muhammadan hiatoriana call the ooaat atnp from' 
HdgU to the Megnd BhAti, or low land, iubjeet to the iidlan Of 
thoAide ao ita former deaignailon rather teada to ptove tbht it 
was not alwaya a foreat 

Dr. T. Oldbam haa moat folly and clearly pointed out, j^tot 
Aa. Soo., B., 1870, pp.” 46 to 61,} diat well known pbyaical ohaogea^ 
the ahifting of the aouthem Ouurae of the Oangaa from the w|^ 
to the eaat, and ita jnnotion with the Brahmi^tra, have canm 
the rivera in the weatern tract of the Snndarban to become tHAciclah* 
which per ae ia anffident to account fc^ ita preaent atate of utter 
deaolauon : for— to quote the tpafeawna verb* of the learned 
Doctor — * the very firat neceaaity for the exiatence of man ia the 
preaenee of aweet drinking water, and where thia cannot bepre>, 
vided, it ia certain that man can make no aettlement.’' Thia gew 
to ahow that the weatern Sondarbang were iphabited, wb(tt| 
eond'tions tbeie were different from what wenowfrnd thMpi'j|||M 
aimilar to what the eaatem Sundarbana are at preaenti wheWwit 
landa ore well eultivated, end ratber thiokly p^li|ii^ dnwtt 
to the aea board, Thna> Ye ventwe to think, we aatiafaah^ 
the esiatenoa of popnlUtion in the Weatern Sundarhait'k ( 
timea on a broad and aonnd baaia, and altogether Iboepapj 
of the exiatence of nnvteroua ruioa, which may or laay .nr*' 
anbaeqaent to the oeeajnenoea o{ the pbyaioai ckahfdl rdQ 
above, and to theinonrdoaa of the MnaMand PeMdRtieatt i 
which are known tehwfe talifa'place thereafter. ' 

' Mr. Beveridgh endMVfswtt itthiaarlietn pentknMd 
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which, we believe forttis, at* leut ttie''«BihBtehe»hr oike ef the 
chapters io bis recently pahHshed^ We^ oh "tiw l^lrgaoi District, 
to ^ove that the Sandurbans coatd not Ihtvo been popnlated in 
ancient times, and atiompts'to estaUbh idle idenitty of Chandecan 
not with JesBore*l8e^ari]^r, as stated by mistake in the d/ 
affixed to our first paper, but with Dhom^dt. 

As regards the first part of Mr. Beverid^'s cOntentiOili, he, un^ 
fortunately for himself, quotes Ralph FitOb, who travell^ in this 
oountiyin A. D. IS86 ; for that traveller testifies to the t^ of 
country, now designated the Sonderbun, as being great anti finit- 
ful, the houses bmng very firm and high built, the streets 
being large, dfcc. And, the fact of the people going about 
in a semi-nude state, with only *‘a Httle* cloth' about their 
waist," a scanty garb in every way suited to the tropical 
climate, abd still in vogue in some of ,the out-of-the-way 
Districts in Bengal, will not showvthat, the people were only a 
a little civilised, and far less that the Sundarbans were uninha- 
bjted, for that is after all the gist o[ what Mr Beveridge wishes 
to establish, as the title of his paper clearly sets forth. Such argu- 
ments as these are not calculated to prove the non-existence of 
inhabitants m tho Sundarban, and we need say nothing further 
on this head. ' 

Nor is Mr. Beveridge more fortunate, we think, in whabfae 
advances regarding the identity of Chandican, or Ciandeoan, with 
Dhuinghfit. Mr. Beveridge cbnjeetum that Kb&n Jahfin All's 
descendant was one Ghand Sbau— we may stSte, en pnaaant, 
that we are nowhere informed that Khan Jahdn left any descend- 
ants, — and the property acquired by Prat&pMitya’s father, Vi- 
kr&m&ditya, from the last of the so-called independent kings of 
Bengal, Daud Kb&n, belonged to Ch4nd Khan,* and was named 
after him. It is necessary to state that, the city establbfied by 
Viki&msditya was called Jasar, or Yashahara, but his stfa, Prat&- 
. paditya, removed the capital some distance away fro^ it, about a 
dozen miles, to Dhumghat, where be built another city ; so that if 
the alleged olden name, Ob&nd Khfin, or Cbnndeoan,f adhered to 
eitper of the above twb places, it would certainly clinj^ to the for* 
mer, and not to the latter, as Mr. Beveridge, We believe, errone- 
ously supposes. This^ and other dkCrepancies and ioaccuraeies, 
were pointed out to us in a letter f^m a^ gentleman, who 

It is uadonblidlv a weil-krliwn EUringhita river, cfose to, alnioet 
hbtorioSl fiiet that, the grant bSlonfled adjoimng Tiger Phint, where ve 
to onS**eh&i(d Khia, but its thea ere tolch tome raiu enisa We beve 
name, as iiir SB ws are aware, is no not enquired into this point at all. 
wbero opaoifted. and aimply throw it out at a s^gm- 

f It u juRt poiiible that Ciiandecan tion ; ovwra oab follow it up iitmy 
k 'Msntioal wift ChontHiwsr on the ooro to do ao. 
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bw Ml inlknato knowladga^of jtb«i]oaality,jM>d-«altfa«^ nbpaa 
name we do (Cftwider ,otM^Tea ,et liberty te4ivvt|M We 
should beie pmot out tbet, a UtUe below ^feseotOi lau^i^tv • >* 
a clearance} marbed on ^ OoTemment ‘**ClMw4r 

khfili Chuck” nod eo if the fonoer (Muhamnn^) fiwAar 
gave his name to any RiMbiU improbably to this placet and etO 
•would fain draw the .attention uf Utoaa interested in ^e eubjeot 
to it, with the view of eleoidatiog the point, if .possible. 

Mr. Beveridge’s paper i%.we would add, wmI worth leading, 
and contains rnucn useful information: the extracts from the 
letters of the Jesuit priests, FaUiera FernandeS} Josi^ ic, given in 
it, contaia very iuterestiu^ and curious matter. 

The depredation committed by tigers is prominently noticed, 
and from our personal knowledge, derived when Manager of.,tbe 
Jessore Sundsrlmn Forests for the Port Canning Co./’ we are 
able to state, that the ou,rober of deaths is exceedingly large 
among wood-cutters, &e., especially those wbo go there to cut t^at 
thatching leaf £nown to the natives as gd-p&ti, the so-called nipa 
palm (A^a fhUieoa$, WiUd.)f which grows on the matgin of 
the rivers auti kftAU. And a single tiger when it turns^ what 
sportmen expressively term, a '* man-eater,” does commit a vast 
deal of havoc, as it loses all fear of mao, and discovers his iosiguu 
Scant strength. One of these tigers was, we are informed by 
Mr. Westland, mortally wounded by Mr Morrell, whilst *he waa 
securely ensconced within the precincts of an iron cage. 

The'Podlis, or professional wood-cutters, have a regular qrs* 
tem of operation ; and as it is rather curious in some respects it 
will, we fancy, interest our readers. They invariably proceed to 
a temporary location of a Fdkir in tbo Sundarban, termed £df, 
to whom they give a small sum of mo^ey, varying according to 
the rei^tation he has gained for protecting tbem from tigers, 
etc., whiclwlie is supposed to be able to do through the kino io'^ 
terposition of the sylvan spirits, who are propitiated by sacrifice and , 
prayer. Th^Fdhir is also expected to be able to point out to 
them the best description of timber, ami as bo is generally an old 
wood'Ctttter b'mself. lie is not deficient in wood-cnaft. Any one 
day in the week isaday oferest, especially set apart for the worship 
of the local deities. Their images, made of mud and pa^ni, are 
kept within small huts, and they are also regularly woibbipped 
every morning by the wood-cutters and the Fdhir before prAseed* 
ing to their wpik. If the timber is either inferior or scanty and i 
Slagle man is carried by a tiger, the location is ahutdtf 
at once, especially .if .the .wood-cutters have brought 
a special Fdbir, wbiehiis sometimes the ossO; huh if tbe'^m^^,.. 
is both good and plentifal, 'the iSIds will not break up ottlft 
men are taken away, in bet till it becomes ahsolotely oAtenablA 
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Theise F^lkks, wfto aa« all ftmat impoatan, tuttaiip tbdce a good 
thing of it, and they are tempted to foHoir this preoariotis mode 
of life, for each in reality it ie, from eheer love of ^in. Once 
a woman to oar knowledge set op a 8di, accompanied by a so* 
called disciple tmd a coaple of goats, and it for some time had a 
great run ; bat she afterwards had her two goats killed by tigers, 
and eventaally her OhdA, or disciple, when slm prudently decamped 
at onca The wood*catters have, uadoubledly, a hard life of 
it ; and none proceed there from ohoicOi as the saying common 
among them shows 

Which being freely translated, to preserye the rhyme, runs thus : 

** He who (uofortunately) lacks pelf, 

To the Suudarban transports himself. ** 

We should in this place, we think, enumerate the large game of 
the Sundarban ; and as we have described them at some length iu 
various Nos. of the Otiental Sporting i/a^aeine, . New Series, 
under the nom de jplume of Foung Nimrod, it may interest the 
reader to know where such accounts are to be found, so we 
shall quote the volume and page of the periodical within 
brackets after their respective names. Thus, we shall give the 
common, or vulgar English names first, then the vernacular desig- 
nations in inverted commas, and lastly the scientific appella- 
tions in italics, followed by the names of the zoologists who 
have bestowed them, and (within brackets) the volume and page 
of the 0. S. M. iu which we have described the animals : 

1. Tiger “ liiri Bdgh,” Fdis tigris^ Linn. (V, 511). 

2. Leopard * Bagh,” JP. Leopardus^ Linn, Kenduya. (y 1, 1 9).* 

3. Large Tiger-cat, Bagb-disi,” F. cel\oga8ter, Temminck, 

Gray. (VI, 78). 

4. Wild, or Leopard-cat, Ban-bir&4” * F. Ben^Unais, Des- 

mantius. (VI,1I8). 

6. Bhinoceros, Qanraf/^ Bh. Sondaicua, Milller^ (V, 300). 

' 6. Wild Bulialo, Ban Mahii^'’ BubcUuaarvi, Jordon. (1X^267, 

Heads illustrated). 

7. Wild Fig, Ban Suar,” 8ua Tndieua, Sohinz ; (IX, 337/ 


* Naturulisls do not consider the greater fise,-<*-the head eapeoially 
^panther* and ^leopard* to >« dis- larger, the color of the coat leas 
tinct species, and they therefore dark, and in its habits more retiring, 
designate both as above stated, F. fierce, -and wary than that of, what 
Laaparaui, Linn, fiat some sports- they reckon to be^ the true leopard. 

auoh as Walter BUioi|| Koiin* Tbo variety found in Lower Bengal 
{meer (Wilson,) separate them, wonld, aooording to (henii be the 
They deeoribe the * panther* to be of * panther.' 
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9 . Swamp Datr, *‘Nal>fiaBiy4 Hario." Otrw^ Ihmwielii 
CuTier, (II, 226, Illustrated.) 

9. Spotted Deer, “ Cliitf Hario," Dsmts ocoift End. (11,931.' 
Dlustmted). • 

10. Hog Deer,> " Chagal Hario,'* Oe/rma poreinM, filyth. (II 
368). 

• 11. Barking Deer. " Qhigae,” CervttltM ovrm, HasQ. Smith 
(II, 484). » 

12. Crooodilea, two speeiea, “Komir” Croco^lm paroew, 
Schneid, et C. paltutritL Lms. 

18. Ifonitor Lizard, “Gki-Sdnp,” Varanus draeena, Lina. 

14. Oigantio Water-Lizard, also **Qo-S4ap,’' Bydroaawua gi- 
ganteuB, Gray. 

15. Indian Python, “ Biri S4np" Python molurua, Linn. 

16. Common Bengal Monkey, ** Bandar," Maeaeua erythrcenSf 
Schreb. 

The last five are additions to the list. And of the Avi-Fauna, 
we have descrilied those which may be reckoned " legitimate food 
for powder,” in various Nos. of the Oriental Sporting Magaeine, 
New Series, vols. II, to V , under the title of “ The Game Birds 
of the Sundarban," quod vide. Wo may add that the following 
conspicuous birds breed in the Sundarban : 

1. Pallas’s Sea Eagle, “ Kuril,” HaUaetaa Leucoryphua, 
FaUas. 

2. Black, or King vulture, S&gan," VuUur ealvua, 

Scopoli. 

3. Common vulture, “ Sagan," Qyps Bengdlaaaia, Gmelin. 

4. Gigantic Stork, Hargila,” LeptootUoe argala, Linn. 

6. Hair-crested Stork, Madan-tiki,” L. Jamnieei, Horsfield, 

6. Alexandrine Paraquet, Chandana,” Podeomia Alexandri, 

Linn. • * 

7. Large Backet-tailed Drongo, *'Bbinrij,’' EddUua pam- 

diaeua, Linn. ‘ 

To return to the Beport. The Steamer and Boat routes via * 
the Sundarban differ, as the former passes along the larger rivers 
running through the densely jungly and tincultivated tracts^ whilst 
the latter passes by the smaller rivers running through tihe ooh* 
tivated parts, and has a regular towing path all the way from 
Calcutta to Khulnfi, a distance of 116 miles, and thenoe to Ftkir* 
hit, in the Bigherhat sub-division, an route to Biqirgani iaxg/t 
heavily laden boats have to take, however, a more soutUbrly and 
dangerous route, owing to some of the canals in the reguhur.b06jh 
route having insufficient water to float them. 

The pemutimate chapter of part three, comprising a little mhte 
than four pages, describes the several Sundarban htdustriei, the 
diief of which is the Wood Trade. 
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It would jsipi|ear that, in the early tunes, when Mr. Hendcell 
ruled the district, the Forest Revenue veatiaed by the Ooveniment, 
amounted to Rs. 5,000 : vidt p. 11 of the Repent; but we ate not 
informed wheu and why it ceased to be collected ; for long pre- 
vious to tiie or Forest rights of the Sundarban, being leased 

to the Port Canning Co,,^’ the Government derived no pecuniary 
benefit from their vast unappropriated Forets, and all were per- 
mitted to fell and remove timber, etc., wiRiout let or hinderance. 
The aforesaid (^. had it on a lease for, we believe, five years ; and 
after encountering much opp^ition from FiMrs and Wood-cut* 
ters, oft-times aided hj the Police^ they were able to realize a fair 
amount of pirofit.* But the Government, apparently surprised at 
the extent of their realizations, raised all the impediments they 
could in their way, and on some pretext cancelled the lease granted 
before the expiration of the quinquennial period. It was alleged 
that there was a great deal of oppression practised by the native 
subordinates of the Co. in the interior, countenanced by their Eu- 
ropean superiors, t and that the tariff of the Co. was oppressive in 
the extreme. The then Lieutenant Governor, Sir William Grey, 
was at least consistent in his action when he refused to re-establish 
the BankctT Department under Government Management, on the 
ground that it was simply impossible to prevent the underlings 
from oppressing the Wood-cutters, and he would not “ legalize 
oppression.** A change in the personnel of the local Government, 
however, caused a change in its policy, and it being bard to forego 
the immense profit likely to b® derived from this new source of 
Revenue, the Forest Department was inaugurated in the Sunder- 
ban late in 1876, and Mr. A. L. Home, Deputy Conservator, 
placed in charge. To him succeeded Mr. Jacob, Deputy Conser- 
vator, then Mr. Davis, Assistant Conservator, and now Mr. Rich- 
ardson, also Assistant Cohservator, who has a large and Expensive 
establishment under him, and the services of a fine small Steamer 
at his disposal to move about in. Although the tariff, introduced 
by the Forest Department is higher than that ilhposed by the 
“Port Canning 'Co*,” yet Government Reports never breathe 
a word about its being ojipressive, and that notwithstanding the 
stringent rules in force for confiscatii^, boats found without license 
in the Sundarbw. We may add, that Forest Conservancy 
is utterly useless in the Sundarban ; for planting out trees is wholly 


^ They, however, never i^sallzed 
Bs. 20,000 at Chauki Oh&ndkb&li in 
any mouthy as Mr. Westland appears 
to have ^Meen informed. 

t When we were in chtf'ge of the 
Jesaorc Sundarban Forests, we did not 


have a single complaint preferred 
gainst either us, oar European As- 
sistant, or Native Subordinates, but, 
we had some Fdkira and Wood- 
cutters imprisoned for trespass* 
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uaiiMMniy ; and nali^g the Fcnst duet *od iwim tiwgiSinidw’ 
ttees under * oertnin girth fiom being filled ||||||Eiftd<u^ h 
ail the work impoaod upon this SeUtUifia DaPHlUrt, ne^t is 
called. And on this pdntk we ahall state wnwVr, Home 
candidly farted, as quoted by Dr. Hunter in hk ‘^Statiadoai 
Account of Bengal/’ vol. I.. {». 811. 

. "I do not Mieve that any ipeeialineaBareaaceneoeeeaiy te 
"Insure a full and regiftiar su^ly"— of wood — “few the future." 

In the ** StatistuM Beporter,” vok I, there is a list of thirty of 
the "Trees and Shrube^in Uie Sundarban,” with—fbr the most 
part — their botanical designations ; and in the "Statistieal Aecouni 
of Bengal/’ vol. I, we are also furnished with a suedinot account 
of *• thuty principal kinds of timber found in Sundarban" with 
their botanical names too, in all except a few instances. For these 
botanical names given by Or. Hunter, he states : *' I trust entirely 
to the scientific accuracy of Mr. Hom^ Deputy Conservator of 
Forests, Bengal : but, we should like to know to whom the latter 
gentleman is indebted for his information on this head, for we 
are not aware that he professes to be aught of a compe* 
tent Botanist. We do not think it necessary to give any en« 
larged and revised list of trees here, especially as our presmt 
paper has already grown to great length; but we ougnh we 
think, to notice certain errors that have somehow crept into 
the list given by Dr. Hunter. Balaimd Bhaila deaeriittd 
as different trees, (Nos. 3 and 4,) are in reality merely diffor- 
ent names for one and the same tree^ which, according to 
Roxburgh, is not tiMac9U», but H. forlitosus ; though 

the dimensioos of the tree; and its average length of timbw. ae 
' given by the Deputy Conservator of Forests and the Sundarban 
Commissioner vary considerably, being according to tbe former, 
fiinchei^and 6 feet, respectively, and ’according to the latter, 
22 feet, and 12 feet, respectively. The latter are, we think, 
the more trustworthy figures of the two, as tbe tree is undoubtedly 
a large one.* A precisely similar awkward mistake is made with 
regard to Cynometra hijuga, which is described as two sepuate 
trees, (Nos 26 and 27,) that it is to 8a^, an ftnpvd—its oorceot 
name— as stated by the Supdarban Oomissioner, and th«i as 
as stated by the 'Deputy Conservator. These errors appear to- 
have arisen from Dr. Hunter Uot having given the iwtanical 
nomenclature of the trees mentioned by the Sundarban OommiS' 
sioner. * 

With regard to tbe timber bee par essMlfenca of tne Sundarboau'* 
the SmdH, we note that both the writers in the " Stattstkall 
Reporter,” and the Statistical Account of Bengal," noticed ia tbe 
preceding paragrwh, mention only a tingle specif namMy 
Hm'ffsra (of Wdenow); which is, we believe, rare in 
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iSie Sanclarl)ao« ttpt c ommon in Barmah ;* whilst thd othsr speciss, 
Seritiera Lamareok,) which is oomniion in the Sondar- 

ban, and rar8|W%tirmah, is omitted altogether. This is tatW 
a glaring omission in both lists, and we hare thought it necessary 
to point it ootk more so as it appears to be an error commonly 
made by different writers on the Sundarban. As U. minor 
is the most Important tree of these ^oresta we think a few inter- 
esting and nsefnl particulars regarding it,* taken from a work 
on “ Indian and Burmah Timber,” will not be out of place here. 
We there find it stated of this wood that, its specific gravity is I'Ossl ; 
weight of a ^eubic foot of unseasoned ana seasoned wood, SOlbs, 
and 641bs., respectively; and that it is strong, fibrous and 
ffezible, tolerably " close grained, not very durable, of a light 
" red color, turning to a reddish brown, and not easily marked.” 
As regards its alleged lack of durability, we think it would be 
worth while trying the experiment of preserving the wood vrith 
salts of copper and ammonia, as recomended by M. Bottler to the 
Aceidfmie Eoyal de Bdgique, for most of the boats in the 
Qangetic Delta are built of aundrt planks.*)* 

The last tree noted down by Dr. Hunter, is the Uriya A'm, 
*' as reported on by the ” (Sundarban) ” Commissioner,” and as 
usual in such cases, its botanical name is not specified : it is, 
as far as we are able to judge from its native name, Mangofera 
oppoaUifolia of Roxburgh, and it is a rather close-grained and 
durable timber, in great request by native carpenters. 

The timber trade of tne Sundarban is, and has always been, 
a lucrative one, we believe. The first regular notice of i^ at least 
to our knowledge, is that given in the Revd. J. Long's *' Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Government of India,” voL 1, when 
Warren Hastings was engaged in it, in A. D. 1762, or more than 
a century ago. It is recorded in that work, p.p 319dtid320, 
that a formal complaint was lodged against Mr.^* Hastings’ 
Agents, Messra Bose, Kelly and Campbell for “making bad use 
of Sepoys,” and also gives Mr. Bhistings' explanation of their 
conduct. 

Another important Suhdarban industry, referred to by Mr. 
Westland, is the cutting of a certain reed known as Nal (Arundo 
harlMt Willdenow,) for mat making, which gives employment to 
a rather large class in the district known as NalvAs. The 


* Vide Mr. falfbar’s “ Timber Burmah, and rare in the Sundarban* 
fTreei of India,” Madras, IMS, p.p. wbibt C. pabutrU is just the reverse. 
188 and 1S9, and Roxburgh’s Flora Vide Jour. As. Soo., B. 1868. 
iadica, Oaloutts, 1874, p. 606. We f These are rapidly destroyed below 
may also mention, as a curious coinoi- Salt water by a species of small dea- 
dence, that of the two spedes, of trootive sniunls of the genus Teredo. 
OSooodiles, C.porone isoomm<m in 
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ittferioT sort of mats made of this maierisl are, we may state, 
called Darmdt^ and the superior kind designated Maluin, 

A strong and stout specM of cane is obtained in the Sundarban 
called B6rd, or (OokiLmus /asciro2a(us,,*RO!Si>.9) 

which is used for basket-making, and this also gives employment 
to a number of people, who belong to the mocAi, or shoe-ms&er 
. caste. 

Most of the bouiSB in the southern parts of the district are 
thatched with fronds of the so-called nipa palm, (Nipa 
cans, Willd.,) designated in the vernacular Ool-pdta, which is 
only obtained m the Sundarban. 

A good deal of shell-lime is manufactured iu Ufis district, and 
walls plastered with it are almost as smooth as marble, and it 
is also, evidently, very durable. These shells are picked up 
on the sea-face of the Sundarban, and are of two kinds, the 
conical and the circular, termed respectively Jongri and Jhi^ 
nak. 

*Chay' which is one of the ingredients used* With the betel 
leaf, (Chaviea hetle,) by the natives, is manufactured from the 
ashes of the shell-lime mixed with a sufficient quantity of water 
to give it the consistency of paste. It is as well to add that 
the betel plant is largely cultivated in the Jessore District, and 
proves a source of immense profit to the caste of Hindus engaged 
in its cultivation, who are called BarAia, whilst the betel plantauon 
or garden is named Baraj, where the not reed, before mentioned* 
is used for the plants to trail on, th^y being creepers, and to protect 
them above from the sun, as they are unable to stand the 
scorching rays. 

Honey is ^Lso obtained in pretty large quantities from the 
Sundarban ; and though it proves a rather lucrative trade to those 
who gather it, yet few care to pursim it. as the danger of being 
carried qff by tigers is very great indeed. A party of seven, 
nine, or more men, usually go in a small narrow boat ; and as 
they have penetrate into the heart of the Forest in single file * 
to search for the hives, and rarely carry fire-arms with them, 
they fall an easy prey to the cunning^ of the ** savage monamhof 
the woods,” who stealthily follows them, and pounces on 
more of them quite suddenly. In former times, we may add^> 
wax and honey used to be sent from these parts regularly to 
the Court at Murshid&h&d ; and grants of lands were sak apart 
as compensation to those who procured these artidea, and 
such holdings are to this day known as 
mahalls.” 

The Sundarban fisheries are very valuable, and wore leased by 
the Government for a time to the ^**Port Canning Co./* but 
disputes arose with the fisherman, who contended tut they had 
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a pfeaeriptive right to Mi free ia these partly and it was, we 
believe, decided by one of the UnfiMsl Oourte that, they were 
so entitled. And the opinion of the then Advocate General 
Mr. T. Cowie, now Q. 0., supporting that ja<%meat, the Govem- 
ment decided to annul the said leases, and the " P. 0. GoV* 
leases were accordiogly cancelled. The fishes of the Sundarban ate 
too numerous to mention in this paper, but a few of the principal 
ones might be noticed, and this we intend to do. The Imrgest 
and best known to Europeans is the Coeh-up, or BkecH, (I^tes 
calcarifer), a marine, migratory, predacious wb, which i^ularly 
ascends the wide streams : it is rather coarse, but not devoid of 
flavor. One of the smaller kind, and certainly the most delicious 
eating, is the Tapamyarmaittaya, known to us as the mango fish, be« 
cause it comes in season about, the same time as the green mangoes 
do. That extremely rich fish, but full of bones, Hilai or shod 
(Clupeapalaaah, Ham. Bach.,) is occasionally to be found there, 
and the Kharaild, or mullet, (Mugil eoraula,'R&m. Bucb.,^ is 
never absent. The curious climbing perch, or has, (ATtaixia aean- 
dena, Daud,) is there to be seen suspended by its primary dorsa fins 
to the stem of the mangrove tree ( Hhizophora mucronota,) and the 
still more curious mud fish (PerioptJuilmua,) can be observed run- 
ning up the slimy sloping l^nks, and disappearing in a hole of its 
own making. 

The Crustacea are plentiful, including the much prized oysters, 
prawns, shrimps, and the delicious scarlet-coated crab. 

Owing to the indiscriminate destruction of the small fry by 
the use of nets with small meshes, the fish supply has, even the 
natives admit, fallen off considerably, in this, as in all other Dis- 
tricts ; and the advisability of enacting a law to prevent the loss 
continuing, was lately proposed by us to tbe Lieutenant-Oovemor 
of ^ngal. But Mr. Eden 'decided that, *' the matter is one<wbich 
cannot usefully be dealt with by legislation, as any attempt to 
* enforce such a law as that proposed would involve much dan^fer 
'of oppression, and might lead to greater evils than •those which 
it is intended to remove.” This is a candid enough admission, and 
considering the .source fironf which it emanates, rather significant. 
The Police evidently, cannot be relied on.to do thw duty without 
opfwestion ; and there can be no doubt that this staple food of 
the people of Bengal will gradually diminish in q^uantity, and 
increase in price, until a fish-famine sets i», when it will be too 
late to a}^Iy ai\y remedy of dby kind, however heroic. In the 
report of Ja. JMy on the '* FreA Water Ksh and Fisheries oi India 
and Burmah,” published in 1873, the, enactment of aOenetal 
Fidiery Act is starongly advocated. 

Water Snakes are nufiierous too, and we might here state 
that, whilst aU snakes found in sweet water are, as a rul^ 
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{bdocimni^ those living in Innofcirii water «rs taMttoa^ 'tiB this 
infitnnatiim majr be us^ to those vbe ^e any thing te 4o 
with the htten , 

Aoiong the order Ohsloiiia,- or Tortiles, we otmnot resist* inmiinR 
the " logger head ** to be found on the Bfo>board /(7Asfonfoi*tm* 
veuea, SttAt,) which aStdt oamivtwons in its han^ Is vSQilfy 
mistaken for the herbivoroe^ or tme edible torUS) iJhdonta 
vkgata, Schweigg). It, however, can be wnly distingaisbed from 
the lattw, as the former has fifteen plates on its back, and the 
latter two les^ thirtem. Mr. W. Theobald Junior, the best an< 
thority in India on Bepfilee of this country, says, on this head 
in Journal Asiatio Sooiety, B. 1868 : Few Europeans have any 
idea but that it is the true edible turtle^ and in their innocenoe 
glory in soup made from if 

The last trade mentioned by Mr. Westland as carried on in tile 
Sundaiban, is wrecking. Strong boats well found and manned 
proceed before the setting in of the cold weather to the sea sidi^ 
and pick up* pieces of valuable teak timber and other articles 
strewn on the beach, belonging to unfortnnate vessels wrecked 
in the Bay. These excursions prove some times very lemnumn* 
tive. It used to be formerly clandestinely pursued ; and the Police^ 
it is reported, were to be feed not to interfere with these ilhgotten 
gains, as they were supposed to be unlawful But some years 
ago, when, we believe, Mr. Westland was District Magistiafo of 
Jessore, one Prin Hari D&s, a Vaiil of the Mnnsifs Court at 
Khutnd was somehow detected in carrying on this illegal trade, 
as it was thought, and the matter being represented to the 
Advocate General for bis opinion, he stated that the Govern* 
ment officials bad no right to interfere. Hence the immunity 
from interference since then ; and tfa^ trade, each as it is, is now 
openly carried on, though we hear thali the Native Subordinates 
of the Forest Department are endeavouring to retard it, for reasons , 
it is needless to specify. ,* 

The conclluding chapter of this part occupies almost a yage^ 
and refers to the ‘'trade in Betel nuts. Coooanuts, and Feppef 

The Betel nufo we the product of tne Areoa tree, (A. oaMdkU, 
Linn.,) which is^ihltivat«l in the sonthi'eastem parts of the iKb- ' 
triot, within the limits of the Ehulnfi and Bigberbat sulniiviiions. ' 
They are gathered by the people ronnd traose homesteads the 
trees are grown, and sold to Btpdria, or petty tmders^ wifo cairy 
them in small boats for sale to the other parts of*tho Dirtiiok w 
well as the adjoining District of the TwentyJour Pm^ssidsi "Ifth 
Cocoanut, tree {€000 nyaeifara, Linn.,) flonrishes in the same 
localities, and the ooooanots are dispose^ of m a dunitat Bumhor. 

There only now remains for us to notice^ what Hr. Westfamd 
terms, ** the Pepper Trade ; 'and he is, no doubts Bt»h% right 
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in ao doing, bat it.is TOiy ant to -lead {MOjde to tiiink tbal^ 
he refers to the prodoct it toe pepper vine, or black pepper, 
(Piper nigrum., Linn.,) rather than to that of, what we in ' thia 
country are accustomod to eall, the eommon chilly, (OapHeum, 
^tescenSf Willdenow,) and known to the ' natives as Mirehi. 
This plant, it appears, is largely ooltivated in the sab'division 
of Chuaddngd, in the Nadiyd District, and in those portions 
of the Jessore District bordering thereon. The produce appears 
to be brought to Jhanidah in carts, shipped thence to Mdguri 
in small boats, sold there to the traders from Nalchitti in 
Bdqirganj, who rO'Ship it in the large boats to that place. The 
reason for this double shipment is not explained by Mr. Westland ;■ 
but we believe it to be owing to the fact that the boats that 
come from Nalchitti are of the larger sort, and the 'Nabagangd 
river as far as Jhanid&h is too shallow to permit of these boats 
returning laden thence in all except, probably, the height 
of the rainy season. Of course this could be eas,ily obviated by 
the produce being brought by road down to M£gnr& itself, but 
such a practice would militate against the dastur, or “ custom,” 
and most natives in the interior are simply the slaves of custom. 

In the preoeeding paper we have detailed a novel method of 
manufacturing indigo, recommended by Mr. Boyce in 1788, and 
we shall now give a brief account of another novel mode of 
preparing “ the blue dye.” It consists in obtaining the produce 
by the maceration of the dried leavee ; and we quote it in contra* 
distinction to the mode in vogue in this country, which is by the 
fermentation of die fresh leaves and stems. It is taken from 
lire's Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures, and is given in 
Doctor Hunter’s '* Statistical Account of Bengal,” vol, II, p. 98, 
where it is stated to be ‘^^most advantageous,” but no proofs in 
regard thereto are mentioned : * 

*' The ripe plant being cropped, is dried in the sito during 
“ two days and then threshed, in order to separate the stems 
** from the leaves. The newly dried leaves must le free from 
" spots, and friable between the fingers. When kept dry, the 
" leaves undergo a great change in the courstf of a few weeks, 
their beautiful green tint turning into a pale blue*grey. Fre- 
" vious to this change the leaves afford no indigo. The foucess 
" of extracting the indigo from the dried leaves is as follows 
« The^ieaves are infused in the steeping vat with six times their 
“ bulk it watpr, and allowed to macerate for two hours, the 
‘ ‘mixture being continually stirred till all the leaves sink. The 
“ fine green liquor is then drawn off into the heater vat, for if it 
“ remained longer in the steeper, some of the indigo would settle 
“ among the leaves and m lost. The process of manufitcturing 
•* with dried leaves possesses this advantage, that a provision of 
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** plant be made at the meet snitable tim^ iodeptodentij 
of the vicissitudes of the weather/ aad the indigo may more 
uniformly made. Moreover^ 'the fermentation process in the 
case of the fresh leaves is here superseded by" a much^dh^rter 
“ period of simple maceration. The process of otouning ihel 
“ indigo from the nsrium is almost exactly the same from the 
. “ dried leaves as in the case of the fresh pfant» but hot water is 
" generally applied to the leavea*' 

Monsieur Miohea's chemical process of manufacturing indigo 
was tried in Jessore during the past seasoni and is said to have 
increased the produce about 30%. 

A few particulars regarding tne cultivation of indigo will not, we 
think, be inappropriate in this place. There are two distinct crops 
of indigo sown during the year. One, usually called the October 
plant, is sown on low land in alluvial soil, as the inundation recedes, 
whilst the other is sown in spiing with the first showers, on high 
land. The former has to be cut ^fore the plants get submerged 
by the annual* inundation, and the latter somewhat later in the 
season. 

The connection of Europeans with the manufacture of indigo ia 
this country dates from 1770, or thereabouts, over a century at least, 
when the West Indian Trade in this commodity began to gradually 
fall off. The first European who appears to have interested himself 
in this manufacture, in Bengal at least, was, probably a French- 
man, Monsieur Louis Bonnaud, who established an indigo factory 
somewhere close to the French Settlement of Chandarnagar. 
It would be most interesting to know if the ruins of this factory 
still exist. In 1783 the attention of the East Indian Company 
was drawn to the importance of promoting the manufacture of 
the blue dye.” And, in 1787, we find the Company granting 
perrais^on to a Mr. Robert Heaven, t5 proceed to India to grow 
indigo^ asJie bad experience of its cultivation in tho West Indies. 
From Colonel Qastreirs Report, as quoted by Dr. Hunter ia 
The Statistical Account of Beng^,” vol. II., p. 300, we observe 
that, the average out-turn of indigo for Jessore for a decennial 
period, from 1849-50 to 1858-59, waB only 10,791 mds., =7,900 
cwta., the highest being ii^ 1849-50, when it was 16,816 mda» 
and the lowest in 1855-56, when it was 6,885 mds. The area 
under indigo cultivation was estimated by Mr. Westland in 1870, 
as 54,000 acres, =84^ square miles., and only a couple of^ears 
thereafter it fell, according to Dr. Hunter, to iyi,338 hcre8,= 
49 square miles. 

Dr. Hunter says : ** The price of indigo ranges from ^84 
^'lOs. Od. a hundredweight, or Rs. 230 per factory mauud of 
‘^741ba lOoz., which is the rate generally realized by European 
** manufacturers, to ^16« 7s. Od. per hundredweight, or Bs. 109 per 
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factory mauad, the average realised fer the native-made article!!’' 
Be addej however: “These are the rates reported by the 
“ Deputy Collector," who hi we believe, fi&bu B&n Sankar Sen. 

Bearding the average yidd of plant per acre^' we find it stated 
by Dr. Hooter, to be thirty-six bundlet^ which gives about 
twelve pounds of dye. “ In some of the most snccesslal factories, 
however, the yield is said to be as high as twenty-four pounds 
of dye per acre." 

B. JAMES BAlNEf. 
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Art. 1Y.— science AND BELIQION. (Ifidepmdint 

1. — History^ of tiis Conflict bctmen Religion and AmimL By 

John William Diaper. H* S« Eiog & Oot, 

London. 

2. — History of Philosophy from Thodes to the Present TSmA 

By Dr. Friedrich Deberweg. Translated by Geo. S. 
Morris^ A.H., Professor of Modem Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. London. Hodd^r and Stoughtoot 

R eligion^ it has been affirmed, springs like a ^rennial fount 
from the depth of human needs ; the theological systems of 
each epocii are but the channels through which ita waters are direct- 
ed, and these succeed each other without end, like the riier-beda 
and ocean-beds which at different times have furrowed the surface 
of our globe. * Untrankmelled by the creeds^ it should be unsha- 
dowed by the superstitions of man. The growth or decadence 
of special phases of religious thought must thus be stpdied, not 
alone in the dogmas of the churches, in the familiar forms te 
which they have now been moulded, and in which they habitually 
present themselves to our acceptance ; but, in the history of the 
times, to which, in each instance,, their original inception is found 
to appertain, and to which it can ordinarily with precision be re- 
traced. 

Few who have devoted any attention to historical prece- 
dents wilt, we think, be disposed to refrain from conceding that 
there are recurring around us, at the present moment, many of 
those significant signs and portents which have in all historic 
ages preceded and heralded important changes in religious 
thought. •Upon every side, whether within or without the Church’s 
pale, will be met a widespread and recognised suspension of belief ; 
a modificatien, in many cases perhaps au entire abandonment, ^ 
of hitherto accepted dogmas, which, though it may have origiunted 
with, is by no means now confined to, tAie more advanced scientific 
minds, having not only gained ground with, but already very exten- 
sively pet moated lower strata. The exceptional facilities afforded 
indeed in the present age, for the rapid diffusion of thought; the 
vast strides in the advance of education, which have swept away 
the old restrictive barriers formerly limiting its ^pansidh, have 
it may be said, made equally the commou property of all, the fai- 
reaching oonoeptiona of advanced scientific intellects, which iu for- 
mer ages could but have* remained as hoarded treasures witli a 
gifted few. For, although the more subtib distinctions of thought 
BO carefully guarded iu expression la the majority of the more 
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refined criticisms of the day, may not be mtent alilte to all per* 
eeptions, few, who devote attention to the subject at all, are so 
deficient in capacity or culture as to be incapable of graming 
the saH.ent points of controversies when they are ducted with a 
force and vividness of coloring which cannot fail to attract and fix all 
attentions,—— when reiterated moreover with a frequency which 
must ultimately secure for them the prominence in consideration to 
which it is sought that they shall be elevated. In Science, in 
History, , but more particularly in Theology, the intrepid and deter- 
mined demolition of all old recognized restraints and boundaries has 
been followed by the loosing of floods of destructive criticism, whose 
torrents threaten to inundate and sweep away wHh them in their 
relentless course many of the most tenderly-cherished traditions 
of the past to which a large portion of the human race has now 
for centuries accustomed itself to cling ; without however, it may 
perhaps be admitted, the evincing of much anxiety upon the 
subject of their stability. The temper of the age is in fact no 
longer wholly that of compromise in regatd to religious thought, 
and although a certain section of the comunity might be but too 
willing to temporize or to put the question by,” following a 
precedent which has not unfrequently ere this proved successful 
in such matters, the controversy would seem to have at length 
attained a stage, at which the certainty of impending changes, im- 
pelled by the gathering cumulativq force of public opinion, must 
cease to be longer dubious. That the reaction which has set 
in will be fatal to religion, that indispensable magistrate of 
man’s life," there seems little or no cause to fear ; the happiness 
of mankind being, as it were, inseparably connected and linked 
with some form of religious belief ; that it must prove injurious 
to many of the current dogmas of the Christian Church would 
appear however almost inevitable. , 

In this view, we cannot perhaps be too frequently reminded 
that Religion and Christianity, though terms which are &pable of 
being frequently made use of interchangeably, are fi^ from being 
correctly regarded in consequence as absolute synonyma That 
both may exist apart, and hove often so existed, independently of 
each other, the historic records of the mental development of 
the human race in all times will sufiScietitly attest and demons- 
trate. In the early claims of Christianity, this fact was perhaptf 
more patent, it was certainly more readily conceded, than in the 

g reseiH .day. The philosophical bias of the early fathers of tbe 
ibristianChuroh permitted indeed a latitude in Patristic concession 
on this subject which has been sternly repudiated since later 

S oUtical developments in tbe position- of the church. In the 
irger Apology of Justin ^ Martyr we find for instance, by a happy 
syncretic assimilation of Christianity to the then current philo- 
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sophy, Ohmtdesctibaclas ‘'ti>e]iic^8(Uiei\NM0n<»dA<8l%aiiM^ 
of which idl nma porticipotOi ao that, affirmo Joatio, evoijrooa 
who has ever lived aooordiog to Logoa (reaaoB) waa a ObriamB.’' 
' A oonoepfion not idtogoti^ foreigti to that of Goleridga’a latov 
axiom, which definoa Chtiatianity as a living proceaa, lawar tfaBp 
a iheoty or apocnlation. Notmng ia perhaps mors difficult for 
us to reatiae now than the iMt that there was once a period in 
* the world’s history when Chriatlanity itself, straggling for very 
existenoe, was r^arded pierely as ^ the latest form of infidelity " 
of the epoch ; or when, in fact, the charge most frequently 
pressed against professing Christians themselves was that of atheism, 
an accusation Christianity has not unfreqnently since employed to 
assail and suppress all rivals. All, observes Bacon— that impugn 
a received religion or superstition, are by the adverse party 
branded with the name of atheists;” fortunately, as he odds, 
” Ira hominia non implet JutiUia Dei!' 

Persons interested in defending the cruder and expiring im- 
aginations handed down by tradition against the last advances 
for the time being of a newer learning, as has been shrewdly 
observed by an able American writer, have almost always en- 
deavoured (and as often as not in perfect good faith) to enlist the 
sympathies of the lay-people by presenting themselves as the 
defenders of Religion ; but that is no reason why their opnonents 
should put themselves under gratuitous difficulties and nelp to 
prejudice the reception of scientific truth by taking their word 
for it. The true conflict is in fact, he maintains merely between 
one phase of science and another; between the more crude 
knowledge of yesterday, and the less crude knowledge of today. 

At the bottom of changing theological beliefs there lies some- 
thing which men perennially value, and for the sake of which 
they cling to the belief as long as pessible. That which they 
value is |)ot itself a matter of belief, but it is a matter of con- 
duct. It IS the searching after goodness, after a higher life than 
the mere satisfaction of individual desires. All animals seek 
for fulness of life ; but in civilized man this feeling has acquired a 
moral significance, and has become a spisitual aspiration ; and this 
emotional tendency, more or less strong, in the human race, we call 
religious feeling or religion. Viewm in this light, religion is 
not only something that mankind is never likely to get rid 
of, but it is incomparably the most noble as well as th^ most 
useful attribute of humanity”. • 

In current literature as in society there vrttuld seem, jut 
the present moment, a determined revival of the higher qi; 

“ Hellenic” form of ** Paganism,” a btisk renewal iu fact of the 
old conflict waged with varying success and under a vraety 
of diverse forms and aspects since the early' ceutufies of tiie 
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Christian era. The currents modern relimousopkiien irhidb,acoMrd'* 
ing to Mr. Gladstone, have in the present any attained ** a sharp and 
unordered motion,’' appear to be indeed resuming many of tbe older 
channels of philosophic thought which had long fallen into disuse ; 
ancient Grecian courses from whidi the waters had long sinoe 
been diverted. A tendem^ which has very quickly attained a 8ome>- 
what formidable devolopement has undoubtedly reoently also been 
gaining much ground. It is one which would render the continued 
acceptance of the truth of the Christian creed in a great measure 
absolutely dependant on its power of atsiinilating the doctrine of 
universal causation ; or, to speak more precisely, of demonstrat- 
ing that thatMoctrine is itself only a form of a yet higher and 
holier truth," The more advanced scientific minds of the age would 
indeed even dismiss, as onsoientifio all thoughts of an invisible 
Supreme Being, or would simply relegate them to tlie vague region 
of metaphysics. It being hela that in the absence of the elimination 
of ail questions regarding a Divine Nature in the consideration of 
the world and its phenomena, the free course of indActive reasoning 
is unduly impeded and restrained. Amid the bewildering mazes 
of theological beliefs the Churches alone have at present however the 
advantage which attaches to a fixed and recognised organization. 
If we approach the subject even from Mr. Gladstone’s view of 
the well-defined encircling lines which can be drawn around the 
five great schools of modern though^ (enumerated as The Catholic, 
the Anglican, the Protestant-Evangelical, -the Theistic^ or the 
Negative, with again their respective subdivisions,) wo shall per- 
haps more fully realise how completely this is still the case. 

As has been justly pointed out in a recent essay with refer- 
ence to this facl^ it is specially important to remember, however, 
that adherents of the two last mentioned schotds, (if schools they 
can be termed) consist %aainly of select individuals, scattered 
here and there— ——and not of compact ecclesiastical or national 
communities ; and (as the writer goes on to urge) it would therefore 
be premature to assume, that either of them, however plausible 
or attractive, as exemplified in individuals, would be fouud equal 
to the laborious duty ofreforming or training great masses of 
mankind, which is after all the working^test of a religious system 
or creed that can bold its own in the world. There can indeed 
be no doubt but that the solid and homogeneous organization 
of the^'churcbes represents an attractive force which cannot be 
over estimated and has as yAt no equivalent in the more recently 
developed sohobla Thus while the work of critical demolition 
whether attempted from the scientific or historical point of 
view is found to be one of no insurmountable difiSculty, it is 
deeply felt that in tlte absence of some recognized nudeue 
of organization, the work of sound and permanent reconstruction 
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ie*&r irou beiog which can be hastily or «radaly ait«giiH;4^> 
with any immedliato prot^t of roooesa or without the re«ap&y« 
meat ereo if in a modmed form of a laiiM portion of tiie old 
materials of the present strootures. It fmlows as a neoesfSMry 
sequenoe that anmhets erinoe reluotaoce and hesitate ere they , 
wholly, abandon or difloard their beriU^e from the past, built up 
.as it has bemr by authority wad tradition, and consolidated in 
centuries of experience, when sdence jKopounds for acceptance 
theories which would ruthlessly sweep away their last standing 
points ; whatever the extent to which they may be prepare^ 
perhaps reluctantly to concede that many belien and traditions 
hitherto carefully guarded and treasured may have become value- 
less or no longer soundly (scientifically) tenable.* That the free 
intermingling of Science with Beligion which is oharacteristio 
of the present age^ would be productive of results adverse to 
the retention in their current form, of many of the hitherto 
accepted theological dogmas has long been foreseen. Accord- 
ing to an aphorism, imputed to Bacon (of Yerulam) “^The 
mingling of Science with Religion can but lead to unbelief, 
whilst that of Beligion with Science leads to eztravagance.’'t 
The really formidable antagonists of Christianity in the present 
day are, as is at length being now recognized, the rival creeds 
whose true nature we fail to realize because we persist in des- 
cribing them by the negative name of scepticism and unbelibf ; 
whereas they would cease to be formidable did such appellations 
truly represent their character or were they the mere negations 
we affirm, for a bare negation neither inspires enthusiasm nor 
wins for itself votarie84 

* In that remarkable work *' The Gladstone's Physical Axioms. (Artl- 
Unseen Universe” the somewhat arbi- cle on ‘’The Conrsee of Beligious 
trary divieion of those who think at Thought.” ^ntemporary Review 
all upon t^e subject of reUgion is June 1876 pp. 46 40 ;) which offer a 
thus made: — far more coiMptehensive distribution. 

(a) Those who are so absolutely f All relipons controversies are 
certain of the 'truth of their religion therefore to be avoided as pernicions. 
and of the immoitality that it teaches ‘‘ Let religion " he urges, "remain 
that they are not qualified to enter* untouched, out let it not (after the 
tain or even to perceive any soientifls manner of the scholastics) be mix^ 
objection. • with Science.” 

(() Those who see strong grounds t This has been very al^ contended 
for believing in the immortali^of in a series of articles on "natural Bell- 
man and the existence of an invisible gion,” in Jfaomillan'* 1876. 

world, bat who at the same time are " It is not beeanse thegr think 
forced to acknowledge the strength of Christianity untrue that these s^ods 
the objections urged against these attack it, bat beoaiise they think ik 
doctrines by certain men of ecienoe. obscures the true relirion in whieh 
(e) Those of the extreme maWial- mankind ebonld seek its aajvaUm. 
istic school Now wbalt are these rival rrilgious 

Upon this subject, however, aee Mr. wbioh attack Ghriatunity not out of 
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In the able wort: of Draper u^n the Gonflibl betweeh Religion 
and Science/’ of which the title heads this artide, and upon 
which it is proposed to offer some remarks^ Ute itti{dacable 
hostility and schism which has ever existed between Science and 
Religion is treated from a strictly historical pdnb of view ; and side 
by side the author has depicted^ in an extremely lucid narrative 
form, the views and acts of the contending parties from early 
historic ages ; it being bis endeavour to show that the history of 
Science, correctly viewed is not the mere record of isolated dis- 
coveries which it is ordinarily improperly and unfairly deemed, 
but a narrative of the ceaseless warfare of two contending powers 
personified By the expansive force of the human intellect 
on the one side ad opposed to the compression arising from 
traditionary faith anfa human interests on the other. That there 
will be some of our readers who may possibly take exception 
to this purely historical method of treatment of the subject is 
not improbable, its approach from whatever point of view, being 
ordinarily somewhat jealously guarded ; our rezharks therefore 
will be rather addressed to those who may be assumed to be not 
unwilling to recognize in Christianity " a very complex histori- 
cal fact, with a vast multiplicity of aspects.” At the same time, as 
far as is compatible with descriptive historical accuracy, all asser- 
tions which might provoke polemic discussion or give rise to aggres- 
sive controversy will as far as practicable be studiously avoided. 

mere wickedness and dulness, but nity preeminently the religion of 
with enthusiaHm and confidence? humanity is yet also a religion of 
We have spoken of them in this Deity. Now if we apply these cate- 
paper under the names of ilrtand gories to the oontroverHies of our 
Science, but those who have r^ad the own time we shall say that we see 
earlier papers of this series will re- the ancient religion of humanity 
member that we thought w« could which has so long reigned among 
discern in the whole religious history us uuder the name of Christianity 
of mankind, the conflict of three assailed on the one side b/the 
forms of religion. — Paganism, under the name of Art; 

There was the religion of visible and on the other side by a pecu- 
tbings or Paganim, whi6h though Jiarly severe and stern form of 
generally a low type of roligii^u, yet Theism, under the name of Science. 
in its classical form became the nur- And when we look back over the his- 
shig mother of Art tory of the Church, we see that it 

There was the religion of jffumantYy has always been struggling with 
in its various forms, of which the these two rival religions, and that 
principal was Christianity. the only peculiarity of our age is the 

Lastly^there was the religion of confident and triumphant manner in 
Ood ; which woi^hips a Uni^y con- whioh the two enemies advance to 
oeived in one way or another as hold- the attack from opposite sides—* * 
iagthe mJyerse together. However these religions'' may jingle 

We found that these forms of reli- amongst themselves, they are or 
gloD, thongh theoretically dis^nguish- should be united against the common 
able seldom appear in their distinol- foO; which is irreiigioo.’* 
nessi and that lu particular Christia- 
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^Thehutoiyof theworl<),^ remarks Hej;3f, ^'besgpni ia the 
East, bat it it only in the West that the light of aelf^eoasotoos* 
aess rises* Oriiptal Histoiy represents the ^ildhood of humaa- 
ity. The Qreoian mind conespondB to the period Of^ yMtb. 
The Roman Smpire represents the age of manhood That 
almost every ethical oonoeptioii which has ever perplexed the 
. Western mind has been due, and ‘may be traced ie its first instance 
and origin to Eastern imaginative speculation is now indeed very 
generally conceded ; f fer although the ideas of the ancients may 
not themselves have been .productive (owing possibly to a 
deficiency of physical conceptions), the germs of thought, which 
have later with such avidity been seized upon/ and fearlessly 
elaborated, by the Occident, were undoubtedly there and wore 
present in the earliest historic times to oriental romantic and 
ideal contemplation. It is in truth to the East, that cradle of 
philosophical inceptiona} that we must turn for the earliest 
dawning awakening to the fact, pregnant with multiforious results 
of such complexity, the full purport and consequences of which 
upon the creeps of future generations, are possibly as yet but 
dimly foreshadowed, and imperfectly understood, that force is 
indestructible and eternal ; — the theory of one energy of nature; 
protean, universal, pervading all things, — whilst the development 
of the oriental tentative studies and crude inceptions in regaril 
to the forms and properties of matter has resulted iu the West 
in the recognitidn of laws of energy and the great principle of 
conservation. II It may indeed be affirmed that the majority 
of the neoteric and more recent discoveries which have revealed 


* Hegel treats the iiadia of re- 
ligion in its * historical development 
thus. — 

/Yr4&*The Natural religion of the 
Oiient (ii^ which God is conceived 
as natural Bubstauce.} 

Second, The religions in which 
God is viewea as subject (in parti- 
cular the Jewish religion or the re- 
ligion of sublimity ; the Greek or 
the religion of beauty ; the Koman, 
or the religion of utility or Sdapta* 
tio^. 

Third. The Absolute religion 
(which recognizes God at once in his 
self alienation in finitude, and in his 
unity with the finite or his life in 
the recognized community or church. 

t Max Muller has termpd^ the 
world of India ** a microcosm in it- 
self in regard to ethical conceptions. 
X The reason (or the Oiieut being 


invariably the cradle of religums ia 
found by Zaize in the consideration 
that tbe Oriental eye is ever direct- 
ed to fhe wholCf whilst the Occident 
regards rather the universal. 

II See an able worx on this subject 
by Balfour Stewart, HA., ll.d. T/ia i 
Conservaiion of Energy. H. S. King 
& Co., London 1875. 

Th# ultimate fate of the visible 
universe is thus treated br t^^is 
author aie led to look to a 
beginning in which the particles of 
matter were ih a diffuse chaotic state 
but. endowed with the ^wer of 
gravitation, and we are to look 
to an end in which the whole uof^ 
verse will be one equally hei^^d 
inert mass, and from which es;jaiy« 
thing like life or motion or beauty, 
will oafb utterly gone<away.’* 
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themselres to mofleni sdoatifio i&tenogation had to a extent ' 
been foreshadowed or hod at least been dindy if unperfecdj 
discovered by the oriental mind long ere their revealment was 
ultimately achieved in tiie Western adentide world. The dootrinea 
of evolution, creation, and development, whidi mere pMtkularly 
have been recently revived with assertioni having at first sight 
all the appearance of novelty of oonoeptaon, were by no means 
unfamiliar to the early disousaiona of the East ; it bdng even 
contended by Draper that the present intellectual movement of 
Christendom in its treatment of the current' controversy of the 
day — (that of^ the mode of Government of the* world by the 
operation of primordial law,)— has but attained to the plane reached 
by Arabism in the tenth and eleventh centuries of our era. 
The advantages indeed both social and intellectual which have at 
different periods accrued to Europe from contact with the Eastern 
World have perhaps hitherto been much under-estimated and have 
bat very recently obtained any fcur meed of recognition.* 

The origin of Science may be said to be now almost unani- 
mously placed in the East by the common consent of all who treat 
of the subject. In the work before us however its birthplace 
is yet further indicated and its inception traced to the establish- 
ment of the Alexandrian Museum— where “ the genius of the 
East met the genius of the West,” its genesis being regarded and dis- 
cussed as a direct consequence of the Macedonian campaigns which 
brought Asia and Europe into contact. It has been observed by 
Ueberweg with perspicuous discernment that philosophy as Science 
could originate neitW among the people! of the north, who were 
eminent for strength and courage, but devoid of culture, nor among 
the orientals, who, though susceptible of the element of higher 
culture, were content sipsply to retain them in a spirit of passive 
resignation, but only among the Hellenes, who harmoniously com- 
bined the characteristics of both. The Romans devoted to prac- 
tical and particularly to political problems scarcely occupied them- 
selves with philosophy except in the appropriation of Hellenic 
ideas, and scarcely attained to any productive originality of their 
own.*|* The epoch of the introduction of Deities into the religion 

* The rudeness of Europe was philosophy of Uteece and Borne; 
softened by contact with orien- together with astronomy, astrology, 
tal refinement. Language was en- diemistry, the arabic numerals and 
riched by many new wordsto»na algebra. See “ The Orowth and 
pure, flenble and copious ti ngue in VTcissitades of Commerocv From 
'Whose aoeents alone lived poetry uid IfiOO B. C. to A. D. 1789. By John 
learning^ From the Arabs, Europe Yeats, LLD. &o., London. Virtue 
obtainMlhe arabesque style of arch- A Co., *1872. 

tecture and ornamentation ; ^e long f ** To what extent the genesis 
lost treasures hf classical literature, of Greek philosophy was effiacted by 
oompriaiDg the history, poetry, and oriental infinences is a proUem 
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of Cfareaee tiiovgh a modi diqmM pwat m to 

dio im[« of Homor, *' the &tber of j^tieal djotien, the ftnt .who 
taught the “langiMge <tf ^e go^ to men. U, wegta fvjM, 
H^er was ool the first who introduced the Deities (as Beiciao* 
tus imagwea) into the rdigion of Greece, he seems the fint who 
brought them into a system of ttaohinciy for poetry, and aueh a 
. <me as makes its greatest importance and dinity * « « end aftmc 
all the ehanm of times and irelifpons bis gom continue to tl]^ day 
the g;ods <h poetry.* 'To the anment Greek philosoiAets is 
however in any case duo the earUest preciaon of tWngbt in the 
personification of abstiaotions, which would allow of their more 
general and &miliar recognition. To ideal conceptions a form 
and body *' was first given, a stage in progressive advance un- 
attainable by races of lower culture. The recognition of the 
immaterial was, it has been sfiSrmed by Bain, indeed wholly beyond 
the comprehension of the latter ; and was scarcely an attainable 
phase of thought. “ until Greek philosophy taught the world bow 
to use and abuse abstract notiona’' Thus the Alexandrian Museum, 
aided and fostered by royal patronage, with its 14,000 students 
of all nations, although, perhaps scarcely correctly to ro regarded as 
the actual birth-place of science, became, it may be conceded at 
least, a great attractive focus and point of convergence and concen- 
tration of all the learning of the age. Nor was this all ; for its 
action was undoubtedly equally that of a great dissipating and 
radiating centre from which culture and knowledge wore again 
diffused and disseminated throughout all parts of the known 
world. Tbe conquest by Alexander, of Asia, of Syria, of Qyprus 
and Egypt, the march of tbe Macedonian Army from the Danube to 
tbe Nile, from the Nile to the Ganges, had necessarily powerfully 
affected the speculative temperament of tbe Greeks in bringing them 
in imihediate contact not only with various and diverse aspects of 
nature but with the ancient religious faiths then ourrent in the East 

whose definite solution can only be invisible, the iiiexpetimental, As e 
antioipated as the result of the far- transceudant, a movement which 
ther progress of oriental and parti- cnlmipated in Pythagoreanism and 
cularly of Egyptological iuvesti- Platonism.” UAtrmo’t Miiiorjf if 
gations. It is certain howe^ that P&iloiopAy. Vol 1 p. 31. • 

ue Greeks oid not meet with fully * fierodotus aMnaUy says, (It. 
developed and completed philoaophi- 33) " Homer an4 Hesiod.frauea the 
cal systems among tbe orientals. Tfaeogony of the BeUenaiu but the 
The only .qaestion can be, whether, poeta who are believed to mve lived 
and in what measnre, oriental re- before them, in my opinion were 
ligious ideas oocesioned in the their enecaMors:'’ *In IL At (ofi I3« 
speculation of Oreoian thinkers Herodotus deelarea the ^ so-eeuMl 
(especially on the subject of God and Orphic and Bacchic dootrioefito 
the human sou),) a deviation from the Egyptign and Pythagoretti.— J iid> 
national type of Hellenie culture and Vol. 1. p 35. 
gave It its dinotion toward the 
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and in no mcaso^ d^ee an exceptional andimportanfe widening 
of the field of intellectual apeculatiire thought must have resulted. 
Egypt, at the time of its conquest by Alexander, a mere satrapy 
of Persia, had already attained to high intelieetttal derelopment 
and culture, with richly endowed temples and a sacerdotal class 
in possession of the literature and learning of the race. The 
leligious ideas of Egypt, one of the two great countries of the 
world which has Mnormed so important a part in the religious 
history of the East^* were still however associated with the 
worship of the sun with whom all the principal deities were 
connected. That this Macedonian compaign induced the earliest 
ndjuDCtion olF Oiecian with Egyptian thought seems however 
improbable ; for Greek mercenaries are said to have been employed 
in the Egyptian Army by Paammetichus (who ruled over Egypt 

B.C, 617-G71) whose grandson Amasis (as early as 626 B.C,) 

not only permitted the Greeks to erect temples and warehouses 
in Egypt but had opened up to them the passage of the Niie.f 
The travels of Pythagoras in Egvpt are also variously affirmed, 
whilst the doctrine of metempsychosis and certain religious regu- 
lations of the Orphists and Pythagoreans ere ascribed as early 
as Herodotus (11-81 and 123) to Egyptian inception and origin. 
Whilst, however, it is denied by Ueberweg that the Egyptian 
mythology in any way influenced Grecian thought, he would claim 
for the Greeks that they had on their part considerably influenced 
the astronomical and geological observations and speculations 
of the Egyptians | In Persia the religious belief of the time was 
Magiauism still essentially a worship of the elements, a faith 
winch had supplanted Dualism, itself the successor of the 
monotheistic teaching of Zoroaster.|| The Indian campaigns 

* <*The Egyptiaufi posseffiied an t Ye.tts' Oiowth ani 

extensive literature, the iuvention of tuaes of Commerce*' 
tlie art of writing being dueTto them. $ lie asserts that ctotain Qeo- 
By means of the hieroglyphic or metrical problems seem rather to 
direct representation of celestial, have been merely tfmoirically dis- 
teirestrial or other objects, they covered by the Egyptians in the 
expressed sounds or ideas, and by the measurement of their fields, than 
union of the two their language *** scientifically demonstrated by them ; 
tlte principal works, in the literature and that the discovery of the proofs, 
were religious *** hymns to different and the creation of a system of 
gods ; ethical treatises on morals and Geometry, must be considered to have 
others vii rhetoric. In medicine, been the works of the Greeks, 
chiefly of an empirical nature and - ** HUtory of Philosophy** 
much mJiXed up with obaima and || The religious views of Zoroaster 
adjjuiations, several treatises ascribed represt^nt the reaction of the mind 
to the sGSest dynasties are known, against mere nature worship, tending 
others of Geometry Mcnsuiation as this does, (says Yauz) directly to 
and Arithmetic aie also extant.” — Polytheism and to the doctrine of 
* Egypt from the earliest times to 300 "Emanations.** 

By S. Birch. L.L.D. 



of AlezaiHler, miurked hr a reloatlesil slaugSlaT of unreniatiog 
I^pnlatioiifl, bad Ixrotight tho conqnBtotB in itdmediaie apposi** 
lion also with the oldest and most primitive forms of tha Armn 
faith. In the eanonioal books of the three prindpid reigns 
of the amdent Aryan worlds and in the Veda of the Bn^maae* 
in the ZendUAvBita of the EoTMetrinns and the TtipUaha of 
• the Buddhists can be traced, as is affirmed, by Mak UQUer^ the 
real origin of the Greek and Koman, (and likewise of TeutoniOi 
Slavonic and Celtic} mythology. 

The GrsBCO-Mac^onian Bmpire, which had thus been ex* 
tended over all Asia, from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to India, was not destined to long retain its pre-eminence ; and 
the loss of the master-mind of Alexander, which bad alone 
held it together, was followed after bis death by the dismem- 
berment of the Empire and its partition into four great king- 
doms Under the Macedonian generals. A division of momen- 
tous import to science, as it afforded to Ptolemy Soter the 
opf)ortuQity, m founding the Alexandrian museum, of consti- 
tuting his new capital the intellectual metropolis of the world. 
Kot only however had the site of the city been previously 
determined by Alexander, (its foundation bad been laid on 
the occasion of his visit to the oasis and temple of Jupiter 
Ammon) but with his usual forethought, provision had aoatully 
been made for its population in thb deportation for the pur- 
pose of large numbers of Jews from Palestine, a course sul^ 
sequently followed by both Ptolemy Soter and his son Philadel- 
phus, the former of whom is said to have transferred no less than 
100,000 after the siege of Jerusalem, whilst the latter ledeemed 
] 98,000 more from slavery with the Egyptians Multitudes of 
Greeks had also sought refuge in Egypt, to which country Jews and 
Syiiads were much encouraged to emigrate, and these component 
elemento of the Alexandrian population «ach necessarily exercised 
no mean influence in moulding the forms and direction of later * 
philosophic thought. As Draper specially points out^The popu-* 
lation of Alexandria was mainly thus composed of three elements. 

1 Native Egyptians. 2 Greeks. 3 Jlws. The last a fact wbidi 
has left its impress on thp religious faith of modern Europe. The 
Jewish monotheism became indeed no unimportant factor in the 
evolution of later Greek philosophy, when Jews, through the 

reception of elements of Greek culture, had acquired a dSkpositioa 

— . . .. ■ ■ 

Saoh views he adds embody the reason. Hence their general direc* 
iiigheet struggle of the human in- tion is towards a pure monotheism^-— * 
tellect (unaided by Bevelation) to- Ancient Historv from the etoha- 
wards spiritualism and are so tar an tnente, Pereia. W. S. W« Vaux^ M.A. 
attempt to create a religious system 
by the simple energies of human 
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for scientiBc thonghti.* The inteUectuai i^suniaii of tbe Greek 
philosophers, forcibly incited aind stimolated qq doubi by CGgntact 
with oriental nations and modes of thought; the insatiable 
curiosity of miode capable of applyira sublimation of concep- 
tion to the older and ^sser matericdbtic theories^ influencM 
and aided by new physical speculations led to an advance to 
a elassificatiou of the great elements^ and mainly assisted to 
distinguish and develop the conception of their several charac- 
teristics. From the “ Shadow’* of the archaic thinker, to the 
Air and Fire of the Grecian sage^ was no mean stride in sublima- 
tion of conception, f The materialistie idea of the vital spirit or 
soul of the Ilihd, had undergone considerable modification ere in 
Plato and Aristotle it could attain the dawning recognition of im- 
materiality. ** So marked indeed had been the advance, that around 
the systems of the two philosophers whom we have named, it has 
been somewhat broadly affirmed, may be still to the present day 
correctly grouped all subsequent philosophy, ranging from Plato 
to Hamilton on the one side and from Aristotle to 'Comte on the 
other:— Aristotle on the one hand affirming that ^*the search for 
causes is a mere attempt of the understanding to put into simple 
form the facts of the senses as opposed to which view, on the other 
hand, Plato as stoutly maintains that from the very ideas which 
are inseparable from the thinking substance, we believe in cau- 
sation and in a first cause.** Plato’s theory of the soul is in fact cre- 
dited by Bain as being one of the influences mainly determining 
the modern settlement of the question ; whilst to Aristotle, alike 
^‘a devotee to facts and a master of the highest abstractions,” he 
considers due the inception of many of the more subtle distinctions 
which have ever since permeated human thought. So much will no 
doubt be conceded, that whatever the changes may have been in 
the aspects from which tb^ solution of the problems which per- 
plexed these old Greek philosophers are now regarded, the ques- 
tions themselves remain vitally ever the same ; — their accurate 


* Speaking of a somewhat later 
period, Ueberweg remarks as follows 

The Hellenic mode of thought 
was blended with the Oriental 
and Uie representatives of philo- 
sophy ^ow become Theosophy) were 
either Jejrs under Hellenic influence, 
Egyptians and other Ori^talsf or 
men Hellkaic in'race who were de^ly 
impregnatsd with* orientalism.”— v e- 
berweg. 1, p 27 •t 
t There is an excellent chapter on 
this subject in a little volume ^entitled 
hiiad and Body : The Theories of 
th^ relation.” By^lex, BaiD|L.L.D, 


H. S. King & Co., London, 1874. 
Compare 

a The Yltol spirit issued at the wound. 

And left the member quivering on the groundb 

and again— 

The’neirres unbraced support his limbs no more 
The soul oomes floating in a tide of gore 
In the wound of the goflless Venus 
we have a foreshadowing of the later 
advances in anthropomorphic mytho- 
logj. 

From Che olesr vein a stream Immortal flow’d 
flush stream as Issues from a wounded Qod 
Vure emanation. . Unoorrupted flood. 

Unlike eur gross diseased terrestrial blood.’* 
Fora’s TUAaiiATioir. 
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solution being perils as distant titan as now tar tiioag^, 

as bas beens^ «rged, in aU' pfaikMK^hisal imMenia the 
ever reearriog adraaoements of new positimut interveiMl te 
preolode the diaeoanon and treaUnent m tiie 8atgsct*mattttt taota 
tiie predse phase of view fram whidb» up to a Oortidn stage of 
knowledge it nMj (ooneotfy) have been ap|Nrooobed, the core of 
. the problem is yet ever the saoie* it being merely the metiK>d 
of attempted solution wbioh is altered owing to an advance of 
thought permitting acoess to it from a new aspect and t^ugh 
avenues of approadi-'-the concession of passage by which would 
perhaps earlier have been regarded as inadmissible. As Draper 
justly obsorves, in the pre-Christian «ra as now, we Save dealt and 
ever dealt only with the same ojd queries-^-" What is Godt 
What is the soul 1 What is the world ? How is it governed t 
Have we any standard or criterion of truth ?” 

The frequent and periodio discoveries of new forms or eonfbioa* 
tions, of new powers or properties of matter, now so often and so 
triumphantly firoclaimed, cannot but be recogniaed as in a great 
measure the result of the direction given to the mind at this period 
of the world’s history ; and in this view, undoubtedly, there are there- 
fore efficient grounds for the theory adduced by Draper, and for as- 
cribing the origin of science to the impetus and direction given to 
scientiho research by the Alexandrian Museum. That at* least it be- 
queathed to all after-ages a vast groundwork and nucleus of farther 
investigation will not admit of denial. Each succeeding generation 
has, it may be alleged, this advantage over that by which it has been 
immediately preceded, in that something has in the meantime been 
added to the vast store of cumulative experience and knowledge 
which ever forms in each century a new starting-point of fhrther in- 
vestigations. Nor could in fact the progressive superstructure of the 
advance have attained to its present proportions and development 
had not She original foundations, the legacy of the past, been laid in 
sound and accurate data. Tested as so much has been by the * 
thoughtful general acceptation of scientific minds during successive* 
ages, and supported by tacts of which protracted and cumulative ex- 
perience have uniformly demonstrated the accuracy 'and vidue, 
we are at length being^ slowly brought to recognise and admits 
that not only is their basis of soffident breadth to support reliable 
inductions, but that a farther advance may now saraly be made 
towards sder and more comj^rehensive principles and tatarenoes 
than haro hitherto bemi permissible. We now stand, as it were, at 
a higher elevation : upon a strnctnre reared on cefituries of sncoea- 
sive toil by preceding ages, and our range of vision, has, in conse- 
quence, proportionately vndened. Our horizon in the current nine- 
teenth century basin ^t ceased to be thit which bounded the views 
of the ancient Qreek philosophers, for it is now clear tbabwwe 
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bave not wholly abandoned oi lost our heritage from the past bot 
that we shall yet be enabled to retain much of \rhat Carlyle has 
termed The beautiful, the religious wisdomi which may still, with 
something of its old impressivenessi speak to the whole soul ; still 
in these hard, unbelieving, utilitarian nays, reveal to us glimpses of 
the unseen but not unreal world, that so, the actual and the ideal 
may again meet together, and clear knowledge be again wedded to 
religion in the life and business of men.’* 

A wholly new element was however to be introduced to the 
world through the medium, and in the garb of Christianity. It has 
been justly remarked by Burke that before the Christian religion 
bad, as it werO, humanised the idea of the Divinity and brought it 
somewhat nearer to us, there was very little said of the love of 
God. Ihe followers of Plato had, he observes, something of it and 
only something ; the other writers of pagan antiquity, whether poets 
or philosophers— nothing at all * In pre-Christian times when 
men were herded by laws within the enclosure of a national 
ritual, the fears and hopes of superstition were alotie all powerful. 
As has been accurately pointed out in a recent essay ; we, a nation 
bred in the Protestant faith, are accustomed to take much too 
seriously the religion of the Greeks, a x^ligion which strangely 
enough had not even a distinctive name. It was quite im- 
possible and we may assume quite unnecessary for people to love^ or 
in any true sense of the word, to reverence Zeus, Here,\Poseidon or 
Aphrodite. . . . Aphrodite and other beautiful forms partly personi-' 
fied the power of nature, partly were a sort of deputies, as we 
ourselves are over slaves or animals, perhaps bound by some laws 
perhaps not ; but behind them dreaded then by all as by millions 
to-day was Fate ; perhaps omniscient, perhaps blind, perhaps bene- 
volent, perhaps passionless ; at all events unchanging, myste- 
rious, for ever unfathomed.” Even Zeus himself, says ^schylus, 
cannot escape the decrees of fate. The essentially iJhristiau 
principle of individual faith, as of profession or enquiry, was almost 
unknown prior to the Christian era ; ijhe rights of conscience were 
were neither recognized nor understood. Greek legislators with 
the view of securing to tbe^ republic the greatest military force 
by means of the most complete social unity, had prohibit^, with 
the sternest despotism, dissent from Che popular superstitions, 

* ^idds— Those who con- striking effect which proceeds from 
Bider|with what infinite attention, by that idea. —il Treatise The sub-- 
what a di^gard of every perishable lime and Beautiftdi^-^By tne ftt. Hon. 
object, through w^at long habits of Burke. 

piety anfScontemplatioD it is, that Longfellow also has beautifully ex- 
any man is able to attain an entire pressed'this idea When the heart 
love and devotion to the B^ty, will goes before like a lamp, and illumines 
easily perceive that it is not the first, the pathway, manjT things are made 
ihel more natural and the more clear that else lie hidden in darkness 
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diAeliefin tvhlofr.cMatitated lih aminat tbe Stalk The 

social tranquillity of the latter wae octmiaered as ixidiss6lably 
bound up with ufiiforaiity of reMgious professtous ; aad while Dnjioo 
punished <lisseut with death, Tiato would hare denounced it to 
the Magistrate as a^orime.* In Eome also this important decH 
potic power Was equally conserired by the State, of declaring what 
• torms of religion were permitted by the law though such 

authority was rarely exereised with rigour excepting against 
such foreign superstitions as were considered pernicious to the 
morals of the people.^ In the Bastern, as in tbe Western world 
the deities were still merely all puissant and dreaded^ beings called 
gods, whom it was necessary to propitiate with various rites and 
ceremonies. Able to inflict upon human beings at their capricious 
pleasure the greatest eviU, which could neither be averted nor 
foreseen, what wonder that these hostile and malificent powers 
were dreaded with an awe inseparable horn the contemplation 
of the idea of such illimitable power. It almost necessarily 
ensued upon such a conception of their connection with power, 
that its absence should equally induce contempt, the attendant 
on a strength that is subservient and innoxious/* Faith in a 
national (^d was scarcely capable of being long sustained in the 
visible degradation witnessed, of the destruction of his temples 
by the aid of the more powerful tutelar divinity of a triumphant 
and subduing race. Nor was this all ; for as the acceptation of the 
actual truth in regard to one visible universe became more general, 
and demonstrated the fallacy of tbe belief in the canopy above 
being the almost visibld Olympus of the gods, for wbicn it bad 
too credulously been accepted, the gods themselves at length* 
suffered in being contemptuously dismissed ; both those of tbe 
Ionian type of Homer and those of the Doric of Hesiod, vanishing 
with thbn habitation"* of which in the popular belief they shared the 
fste. Such fate was, however, by no means a sudden or unanticijiated 
destiny. It had long been foreseen by the more advanced minds, ^ 
and the groi^rth of public scepticism bad advanced through many 
stages of decadence ere it ultimately resulted in tbe entire rejection* 

* We are apt to overlook the On this sabjeet, see an Eaaiw on- 
fact that at the period of the first i’he Union of CKwrot and State^ 
introduction of Christianity itself to Wriotheslejr Noel, M.A. 
the worldy^t ooold but be regarded f Cicero shews this in nis Book 
as the lltest form of infidelity.** of Laws. The rites esnstdered 
Theism^ Atheism and the popular obnoxious were, da earlier times. 
Theology * — By Theodore Parker, thp Dionyeiac, in later the leiae ana 
TrUbner and Co., London, 1874. B9rapic.^B4starg of VhrUtiaAitp^ 

Aristotle allowed but one eslablish*- H. n. Milmap. J<din Murray, Lun- 
ed worship ; and Speratos was sen- don 1887. 
tenced to death for independence 
of religious conviction 
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of the ancient mythological tniulitio0& Hot lie ia godleea who 
zdects the Gods of the crowd, but rather he who accepts them*' 
affirmed Epicurus, whikt two centuries later his follower loicretius 
bad adranced yet further when he boldly affirms that with correct 
apprehension — Nature free at once, and rid of her haughty 
lords, is seen- to do aU things spontaneously of herself without 
the meddling of the Gods/’ 

We must advance however to the Christian era. The religions 
of the ancient world were, at this period of its history, effete and 
slowly dying out, even iu popular observance. Home, the gate-keeper 
of the world, was at the zenith of her power. In this, the Augus- 
tan age, her einpire circled the Mediterranean and extended from 
the Atlantic to the Euphrates. The divinities of the numerous 
conquered nations, had been collected in the Pantheon of the im- 
perial city. Carthage, Greece, Spain, the islands of the Mediterran- 
ian, Syria, Qaul, Egypt, all had successively succumbed to the might 
of the Bomau power^ and were mere provinces of that vast empire. 
Yet as with Corinth, Athens, Carthage, Alexaindria, Tbel>es, 
Memphis, Meroe, Tyre, Palmyra, Bablyon and Nineveh, whose 
fall had preceded hers, a false sense of security resulting from 
military success and licentious profusion was already at work 
undermining the stability of the empire.* In the pro- 
gress of knowledge a death blow had already been dealt to the 
popular religions both of Greece and Home ; the process of 
humanizing the deity which allowed divine honors to be paid first 
to deceased Emperors, but at length to the living also, could 
but bring with it the contempt for deities bred of familiarity, 
and fatal to prolonged respect. This deification of the living Em- 

E ivor or the apotheosis of the dead, indeed, tended in the opinion of 
ean Milman more than any other existing rite to enfeeble all 
feligioua feelings. The moral effect was simply incompatible with 
the retention of hitherto current religioua belief. As Draper justly 
remarks, it was not so much therefore the importation of Greek 
scepticism which made Rome sceptical, but the excesses of religion 
itself which must be credited with the sapping of the very founda- 
tions of faith. Religion ball become a mere busk, a shell without 
a kernel ; old moral rules had lost their ^fixity and their sanctions. 
The reaction which had set in, first of dissatisfaction, then of denial, 
and later of aggression on existing things, the vague desires and 
longingslfor something highqf, purer, better, were of themselves 
incapablo of forming the basis or ground-work of a stable and 
permanent faith. Such cannot indeed be thus suddenly evoked 
or callenato existence at pleasure : it requires not only the 
support of a positive aftd earnest creed, but a recognised or- 


* Yeats. 
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cMiaKtion and hieraichy. Ih tlia absAoM of a lettted and 
definite (greteU} vitboot aeknovledged diiaft, wHbebt bfon^ a 
fixed creed, without belief, witbent authority, jwnnanent italUUty 
would indeed eeom unattainable. 'Whatever the ground eaibed 
philoeoi^hy in inculeafing a purer and loftier morality, in religion 
It was without reooguiaed and adknowledged autheHty. It' could 
demoli^ and destroy, but was as yet ineapable\f reoobstruot^ 
ing, and the bewildement resulting from the variety of oon^ 
flioting and unsettled opinions ndeessarily rendered inoperative, 
the attempted absorption of the masses of the population in, 
or their attachment to, any particular, school Tpey were thus 
therefore not only without any recognised leaders around whom 
they could confidently rally, but it may almost be said without 
a faith in which continuance in belief remained posisbie. In 
this morning of civilisation the mental development was strug- 
gling earnestly to keep pace with the progressive advance from 
childhood of the human race. The whole Bon^an Empire was 
undoubtedly at* a stage, and in a condition, both from its political 
organisation and from the absence of all accredited forms of wor- 
ship, singularly favorable to the reception of a new creed, of 
a doctrine and an organisation such as that offered by the 
Christian Church. The minds of the masses had advanced be- 
yond the old ancestral poetic faith, they were yet unripe for the 
reception of Philosophy. There was a nebulous desire for a com- 
plete severance from a past, a sense of unrest, of dissatisfaetion, 
yet still more of expectation, until at length the vacuum was 
to a certain extent filled by the organisation of the Christian 
Church — and the recognition of the national exchange of Poly- 
theism for Monotheism. In the words of Dean Milman the unity 
of Deity becomes fat the commencement of this new era) not the 
high add mysterious creed of a privileged and sacerdotal or intellec- 
tual oligarchy, but the common property of all* whose minds are 
fitted to receive it. All religious distinctions are annihilated ; 
the jurisdictions of all local deities abolished ; and imperceptibly 
the Empire of Rome becomes one great Christian common-wealth, 
which even sends out, as it were, its principal colonies into regions 
beyond the limits of thp Imperial power. The characteristle 
distinction of the general revolution is this, that the pAystoal 
agen<^ of the Deity seems to recede from the view, Wili(ile the 
apvrUuat character is more distinctly unfolded ; or rather tiie 
notion of the Divine power is merged in the ipore prWailing 

« We era reminded ofthebesnti- The* troths in manhood dsikty idn 
fat expression of this fact, in Tenny* Deep^eated in oar mystic 
sou’s poem. " In Memoriam.” We yietd all blessine to the name 

Of Hun that made them ouirent coin. 

LYL 
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fientiment of his moral jraodnsaa * ^ the greafc primaiy princiiiAea 
which became incorporated with t)i6 mind of man ; and operating 
on all human institiitioDS on the common sentiments of the whole 
race, from the great ^stinctive differenee between the ancient 
and the modern, the European and the Asiatic world. 

The connection of the Founder of Christianity with the rise 
and spread of ^the Christian faith is treated by Draper in a some- 
what parenthetical manner \ which however since the appearance 
of the works of Strauss* and of Renan t has become familiar to us 
in the purely historic mode of treatment of the subject of Chris- 
tiauity, the doctrines inculcated by which are regarded mainly as 
consequent on* or in harmony with, that sentiment of universal 
brotherhood arising from the coalescence of the conquered king- 
doms It is not, however, within our province or intent in this 
article to touch upon the subject of the original of Christianity ; 
nor our purpose to join issue with those who regard its rise rather 
as a gradual self-development of the human mind, than as a 
direct supernatural xsommunication and revelation from God to 
man, to which in the Calvinistic system it has been gpradually 
narrowed down and we shall rapidly pass on to the more 
advanced stage of its political development and organization when 
Constantine, the first Christian Emperor had ascended the throne 
of the CoBsars. Our apace, however, necessarily compels the limita- 
tion of our remarks to a very superficial and cursory examination 
of each period of the Church’s history reviewed in the work before 
us ; and it will but be possible— 

To follow the wanderer^a footsteps 
Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence 
But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the valley ; 

Far from its margin at times, aud seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only, ^ 

Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvau glooms that conceal it 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous naurmur, • 

Happy at length if he find the spot where it reaches an outlet. 

To the time of Constantine no less than ten* remarkable 
persecutions are narrated as having occurred, under the Emperors 
Nero, Domitian, Trajan find Adrian, Lucius Verus, Septimius 

“T ^ [ 

• Dos Leben Jesu fur das deutsche in an inspired book, but as a senes 
Volk. Leipsic 1864 Of the revised of complex historical facte" April 1876 
edition ift authorised translation Church Quarterly 
fNew Life of Jesus) was pubUAed According to P^l, “^lere are 
in Loudon in 1865- three paeans of believing ; by mspir^ 

t Renan’s Life of Jesus. tion, by rewon and hj habit, 

t See^ioteresting article on this Ohristiaiiity, (which is the only 
flubjeoh 29th April rational’ religion) aoknewledgea none 

1876. “ The rationale of miraolas.*' for its true sons but those who believe 
We must look at Revelation not by inspiration."— Thoughts on Re- 
as a system of doctrines contained iigion.” Braise Pascal. 
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Sevem^ Huimin, Decius, Vi^emn^ Aurelian ^ and JDiodetiaa 
respectively.* As has been Wore observed^ dissent from the 
poj^Iar superstitions was alone suffioieot to mark the dissentient 
as a bad citiaep, an enemy to the State ; and as a necossaipr 
ooosequence it followed that the motives of persecntion were in 
almost every instance political rather than relimous. The refns^ 

. to sacrifice to^ the national godsi the want of loyalty evinced in 
failing to offer incense to the statues of deceased emperors^ be^ 
came of themselves State crimes indicative of disaffection^ possibly 
boding contemplated insurrection against the recognized Govern** 
meat, which but became more seriously aggravated and threaten* 
iog as the extent of the revolution became apparent hnd ultimately 
led to resort to wholesale capital punishment. The fall of the 
holy city of Jerusalem and the destruction of the sacred 
Temple despite all efforts of Titus to save it^ which bad given a 
death-blow to further temporal hopes and expectations of the 
Jews, in DO measured degree influenced their ultimate acceptation 
in large numbers of Christ as the Messiah whom they had at 
first declined to recognize or receive, f Nor was this all ; the 
spirit of proselytism which Chiistianity engendered, animated its 
neophytes with an enthusiasm and zeal for its propagation, which 
inspired and reached even the meanest catechumen. We were 
^‘called/’ exclaims Tertullian (Ad. Martyr*, c. iii.) '*to be soldiers 
^ of the living Qod from the moment that we responded to the 
** baptismal words.^' The baptism being in fact regarded much as 
tlie military oath of the Roman legionaries by which its recipient 

* See on this subject Supernatural it revolts, and there becomes useless^ 
Religwn, Vol. 1., p. 196. Accord- Conntant Mdatugse de Litteraturs 
iiig to the testimony of Eusebius p. 309. 

in the Diocletian persecution at the t In this consisted the whole of 
beginning; of the 4th Century, the the earlier test of the acceptation of 
number of those who were beheaded Christianity. The admission of belief 
in Egypt ^here the Christian educa- that Jesus was the Christ, the MeuiaU^ 
lion of the people had been fostered the promised Saviour of the world 
by the translation of the new tes- bein^ all that was required for ' 
tameut iu the vernacular Coptic) for baptism. Milman, p^p. 18-19, 
the profession of Christianity (A, D. ** T’j^ith a large portion of mankind, ^ 

308) amounted to 140,000 ; whilst lemarks Dean Milman, ** the religion 
there perished in prisons, in Jiauish- (Christianity) itself was paganism 
ment and in severe slavery 7o0,000 under another form, and with 
more. History of the Church.’’ difierent appellations ; with another 
From the German of Rev. C. G part, it was the religionV passively 
Barth. M. A. Moett; Wirtembeig received without any ohanae in the 
1839. moral sentiments or habits ; with a 

Persecution,” remarks a French third, and perhap»me more considier* 
writer has this peculiarity, that able part, there was the transfet of 
where it does not revolt, it is because the passions and the intellsetiial 
there it was unnecessary ; the people activity# to a new 
who endure it were not worth the torg of OMitiani^, voL 9| 
dreading. Wherever it is necessary, 408. 
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not only enrolled himself under a distinot banner, but pled^^ed 
bimself to a recognized leader. Tt» new opinions had, however, eTe 
this taken far too deep a root to be extirpated bv pmeontion, a fact 
at length wisely recognized by Constantine, woo determined upon 
their adaptation and recognition in the exigencies of the situation as 
a means to the furtherance of his own ends. As a necessary oonse- 
quencsi however, Christianity under the protection of Constantine, 
whose motives were probably other than purely religious ones, 
developed many features and doctrines unknown during the earlier 
persecutions of Severus. Two causes in fact, in the opinion of Dra< 
per, now led to the debasement of the religion, in the incorporation of 
Christianity with paganism, which took place at this period. First, 
the political necessities of the new dynasty. Second, the policy 
adopted by the religion itself to secure its spread. 

Paganism was modified by Christianity ; Christianity by paga* 
nism. * While Paganism however leaned for support on the 
learning of its philosophers, Christianity refused to rest otherwise 
than on the inspiration of its fathers. The clergy, in whose support 
the temporal power was arrayed by the Emperor, would brook 
no inteUectaal competition. It was thus that there came into 
prominence what were termed sacred and profane knowledge : 
thus there first came into presence of each other, remarks Draper, 
two opposing parties, one relying on human reason as its guide, 
— the other on revelation. Christianity from a religion bad now 
developed into an organized political system, under the counte- 
nance, the sanction, and at length the power of the Roman Empire; 
Assuming the lost or abdicated sovereignty, it compressed the 
whole, says Dean Milman, into one system under a spiritual 
dominion. The Papal, after some interval of disorganization, suc- 
ceeded the Imperial autocracy over the European world. 

Up to this period, however, although the whole Christian 'system 
was still comprised in a few simple precepts and propositions, 
readily comprehended by all, efforts had already been made to 
' reader or reconcile its doctrines in more apparent Uhrmony with 
the teachings and decisions of philosophy. Nor was this strango. 


? Tha TOufliot of Ghrutianity Heathen worship crept into the 
with Judeism was, remarks Dean more gorgeous and imposing eers- 
Milman, speaking of an earlier period, monials of triumphant Christianity, 
a civil wasi^ that with Paganism the though oven many of the vulgar 
invasion and conquest of a fordgn superstitions incorporaM themselves 
territory . . Whin Christianity was with the sacred Christian asaooia* 
in the asoMjdant, it might expel the tions, all this reaction was long 
deities td^aganism from some of subsMaent to the phr mananf ea- 
tim splendid temples, and convert tablishifaent <rf the new religion.— 
them to its own use ; thougls iuaen- Histoty of Christianity,— voL 1., 
aibiy many of the oaafss of the p.4S0. 
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Many of the early fathen had tbemsehea been paffan nhiloso* 
]^er8 before the^ were Ohriatiaas^ and would neoessart^ bnogwith 
them into Ohrislianity some of \he nhtloaophieal tenets isina con* 
tentions of their particular sects.** In such portions df their 
works as are still ertant we bare ample evidence of this fact» and 
these serve as fsir specimens of the ground taken by the fathers 
. generally for the existence and views of Christianity in their oon^ 
troversies with learned pagans of the day. One interesting 
extract, from the larger Apology of Justin Martyr, who had passed 
through the study of Stoic, Peripatetic,, Pythagorean and Platonio 
philosophy before embracing Christianity^ may quoted in 
extenso— a portion of it having already been given. 

Why are Christians condemned merely foi their name without inquiry 
whether they are malefactors 1 Let thxM be investigated: then punish the 
guilty, and let the innocent go free. The Christians are accused of ; 

hut unjustly. They worship God the Father, the Son, and the prophetic or 
divine Spirit. They offer indeed no sacrifices, but they believe God requires 
none. Christians ^re ridiculed for expecting a kingdom of Christ, but unjustly* 
The kingdom which they expect is not an earthly kingdom ; if it ufere, how 
could they obeerfully meet death? Christianity is not so totally unlike 
everything believed by the pagans. The pagans expect a judgment after 
death, so do the Christians. The former make UhidoLimnthm the Judge, 
the latter QhrinU The pagans believe that many men were sous of 
Jupiter ; Christians believe that Jed§$ was the Son of Ood, The pagans 
assert that ^aculapxuB healed the sick in a wonderful manner : Chrutiaos 
assert the same of Christy &o. The ground of this correspondence lies iu this, 
that the demons, who are the authors of the pagan religions, and to whonq 
the pagan worship is paid, copied beforehand the history of Christ iu order 
to prejudice the truth. Yet they omitted to copy the Crea» wbioh is the 
appropriate sign of the power of Christ (and therefore it is found indispen** 
sable in nature, e, g,m the yards of a ship). Also by the ascent of 8mon 
Hague to heaven, they soUght to imitate the ascension of CkrUt^ and since 
the Homans themselves have erected a statue to this Simon as a God. they 
should the more readily do the same to Chriet Christianity is tfUA. This n 
demonstfable from the prophecies of the Old Testament, also the prophecies 
of OhrUi eoncerning his ascension to heaven, and the desti notion of Jeru- 
salem, which have been fulfilled and prove the truth of Christianity. Okritt 
is the Logoo Q^l^p reaton or intelligence) of which all men participate : so tha^ 
every one who had evcjr lived according to Logos ^reason) was a Ohriatiao. 
The demons whose worship is prostrated by ^Christianity are the authors of 
the persecutions against Christians. f*’ 

Upon that much vexed aquestion, the nature of the OhristianiQr 
personally professed by Constantine, it is not possible that we 


* See Bain’s Hind and Body 
quoted ante. 

The early fathers accepted Orien- 
tal and Greek notions of transmit 
grations and pre^xistenoe ; dr (like 
Irennus and Arnobius) made the 
immortality of the soul depend upon 
the will of God in his purposes for 


the salvation of part ol mankind. 
Both both theories^esoribe in nearly 
the same terms the essence of 
and the essence of the Soul. 

t This summary is quoted from 
MosheiA’s Inetitutm of 
Mietory^ Anmnl and Hadiun. Traus* 
later Ji Murdock. O.D. vol. 1., p, 119, 
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should enter here. That the earlier lews Merely recessed Chris- 
tianity as one of the legal forme \m wfaiob the Pirinity may be 
lYorshipped,* is a point, however; upon which all authorities of 
any value are apparently now ^reed. The syncretistic policy 
pursued, indeed, but recognised alike the paganism and Christianity 
of the age ; and Constantine, the restorer of pagan temples^ as of 
Christian shrines^ was at the same time both Pontifex Maximus 
to the pagans and the recognised supreme bead of the Christian 
Clmrch to the Christians. In the meantime, however, the doctrines 
of the Church were being gradually elaborated in the course of the 
strife persistently maintained by its adherentsi The Alexandrian 
philosophy^ which had emerged from the contact of Judaism with 
Hellenic culture, had paved the way for the destruction of the 
barriers which restricted the moral and religious life of the peo- 
ple and ; Christianity had completed the work. *f* There was 
indeed an intimate and continutng connection between them 
which is easily traceable in the Patristic philbsopby of the early 
heads of the Christian Church. It was reserved, however, to the 
Council of Nice to give the earliest affirmative expression of ecclesi* 
astical sanction to fundamental dogmas of the creed', the various 
dissenting opinions in regard to which were already distracting 
the Chumh. The aid of the civil power was at last thus invoked 
by Christianity to enforce its dictates. Pious enthusiasm could at 
length not only shape and expand, but enforce acceptation of 
its dogmas at will. Alexandria was destined to be the scene of the 
first open struggle ; though the internecine conflicts which had 
preceded had already torn and dismembered the Church into* 

* Speaking of the Decree of Milan under Roman supremacy ; only that 
A.D. 313, issued in the joint names the struggle in the field of religion 
of Gonstantiue and Licinius^ Dean was all the more severe an«l weari- 
Milman remarks some, as the elements of germanent 

This divinitas^ 1 conceive, was waste which were contained in the 
that equivocal term for the Polytheistic religions were more nu- 
Supreme Deity admitted by the merous. When nationftl exolusiveuess 
Pagan as well as the Christian. — YoL bad onoe given way to the active 
2, note p. 90. • commerce of nationfrand to the unity 

t ** Monotheism as a world* reli- of the world-empire, it was* neoes*- 
gion’’ (remarks Ueberweg) could sary tlmt in place el a plurality of 
only go forth from Judaism. The forms of culture existing side by side,, 
triumph cf .Christianity was the one of them should gradually bscome 
triumph over polytheism, of ,the re- dominant, which was the strongest, 
Itgioua idea of the Jewish people,^ most elevated or most developed! In 
stripped of its mtional limitations other words, that Greek language, art 
and softene^nd spiritualized. This and science, Roman law, (and also 
triumph was completely analogbus for the West, the Jtoman language) 
to that won by the Hellenic language, and either Grsmo-Roman or the 
and by Hellenic art and setbnee, in (nniversalized, denationalized) Jew- 
the kingdoms founded by Alexander ish religion should beoeme ptedonu- 
ihe Great and afterwards reduced naat« 
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dectd aitd faetiona almost inotomefabla. In the East» DmjMKr jiiBtiy 
obsenres, jceligioitd disputatioiis IhiTe almost alartfyttufned ondin^* 
sifies of opinion respeoting tbe nkttiie and attributes of God ; ia 
the West, on the reiations and life of man. Thete were dt this 
period suffietent enl^ecte of strifa Flmoe qnarrela had ariaetf 
not only respeeting the Trinity bat regarding the essenee of 
•God, ttle poritien of thd Son» th«e natnra of the Holy Spirit, 
and the iofluenee of the Virgin Mary. The Bishop of Alexan*^ 
dria in treating of the doetrin€« of the Trinity had asserted the inse- 
parable Unitff of SubshanOe ('* being of one substance with the 
Father — ’0 assertion which had afforded to Arias, « a priest of 
that city, the opportunity of charging him with Sabellianism. 
The anathema pronounced against Arias by the Nioene Council 
(A. D. 325,) was duly confirmed by the Emperor, and followed 
by a sentence excluding the former with all his adherents 
from all civil as well as ecclesiastical rights, and condemning 
him to banishment. * fiad Arianism then prevailed, it is not 
improbable tliat all doctrines based upon the Divinity of 
Christ might virtually have been eliminated fi^m tbef 
Christian religion, and Christianity itself would at ChtO Oarly 
period of its history, have been reduced to a system whoso 
highest claims on our respeot would have heeOr derived 
from the purer ethics, the more elevated theosophy^ or the more 
spiritual worship which it inculcates as Comparea with tho more' 
ancient religions by which it had been preceded,*!* and which it 
was destined to supersede. To this period, it would appear, may be 
correctly assigned the concentration of interest upon theology. To 
the fervid imagination of the East is due the incorporation of the 
intricate systems of dogma and mysticism with the purer morality 


* Btou^btoii remarks however as 
follows Arianism did not die with 
its oiiginafor. His party continued 
still in great credit at court. Athan- 
asius was indeed recalled, and re-in- 
stated ill his see ; but he was soon 
removed again, the imperial power 
making and deposing bishops at will. 
In short, this denomination continued 
with great lustre for 300 years* It 
was the reigning religion of Spain 
for above two centnries ; it was on 
the throne both in the East and West, 
it prevailed in Italy, France, Panno* 
nia, and Africa; and^was not extir- 
pated till about the end of the eighth 
oentnry.— DwHovSnry,) 
Arianism directly opposed ue 
Trinitarian doctrine as contained in 
the Aihauasian creed., r/s, that a 


divine nature, or a divine person was 
BO united to the human body and 
soul of JesUs, as to form one person 
who 18 both God and mun. It was 
equally opposed to the Sabellian doc- 
trine, which went to affirm t^t 
Christ «8 in all respeoU the same as 
the Father, only under a diffarerU 
name or that the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost are diffitrent names for 
the same beinff, the only Uyipgand 
true God; and to the modmn Soci- 
nian, or Sociaian^Unitarign view 
that Jesus of Nas^etfa is a ptep& 
human being^ but the* greatest df all 
the pr^hetsof God.— Adam’s Blett* 
giaue World displayed. 

t Season this subject The An- 
cient British Church. W, L. Alex- 
ander, D.D., FBiA.S. 
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of primitive Chrietianity, vrfaidi so n^ly enmed. In the words 
of the author of " Supematural^eligioii,’*— with lamentable ra* 
pidity the elaborate strodFare of eeolesiastioal Ohristiam^, follow* 
iug stereotyped lines of human supmstition, and deeply colored 
by Alezanorian philosophy, displacM the simple m<nality of Jesus. 
Doctrinal contooversy which commenced amongst the very apostles 
has ever since divide the unity of the Ghristian body. The per- 
verted ingenuity of successive genorations of churchmen has filled 
the world with theological quibbles, which have naturally^ enough 
culminated of late in doctrines of Immaculate Conception and 
Papal Infallibility.* 

Upon the vicissitudes of the long continued struggles of the 
Athsnasianand Ariancontroverqr,or the dissensions between Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria, it is impossible that we should dwell in 
the limited space which remains ; and we most pass rapidly on to the 
rise of Muhammadanism. In a previous number of this Review, f 
this subject has been treated at considerable length; by the present 
writer it will consequently be sufficient here, therefore, 
merely to quote as briefly as may be view from Draper’s of 
its primitive character, which he contends is that which 
has long since been adopted by many competent authorities. Sir 
William Jones, he observes, (following Locke) regards the 'main 
point in the divergence of Muhammadanism from Christianity as 
consisting in denying vehemently the character of our Saviour as 
the Son, and his equality as God with the Father, of whose unity 
and attributes the Mohammedans entertain and express the most 
awful ideas." This opinion has been largely entertained in Italy. 

Dante regarded Mohammed only as the author of a schism, 
and saw in Islamism only an Arian sect. In England, Whately 
views it as a corruption of Christianity. It was an offihoot of 
I^estorianism, and not until it bad overthrown Greek Chris- 
tianity in many battles, was spreading rapidly over Asia and Afric^ 
and bad become intoxicated with its wonderful successes, did it 
repudiate its primitive limited intentions, and assert) itself to be 
founded on a separate and distinct revelation." Within forty 


* * Dean Milman makes the fol- of Chdetion hfetory. In the intoxi- 
lowing just remarks upon this period, cation of power, the Christian, like 
“If Christianity was making so«h ordinary men, forgot his original 
rapid progress in the conquest of the character ; and the religion of Jesus 
world, world wna masidg feafful izuitead of diffosiDg peace aod happi- 
reprisali on Chr^tianity, hy enlist- nese through soeiety* might, to the 
ing new passions and new interests superficial observer of human affWirs, 
in its cause. Religion surrendered it- seem introduced only aa a new ele- 
self to an iuseparanle fellowship with ment df discord and misery into the 
those passions and interes;B. The socieW of man.” 
more it mingles with human affaim, f No. GZXV. ” Calcutta Review.” 
the more turbid becomes the stream July 1876. Art iii.» ” Mohammad.” 
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je«n of tbe deatlt of MtAwnmod^ tba mdtj <i Ood Iiad 
been enfwced at (ho •word's Mfiat is (to greater sari of 4teis» 
Afirioa and Enn^ The Fyteoees <s^ prowM an olwtsdo 
which the Arab racoB Were nnable permaaeafly (oiwumoimA 
The death tA Abdw Babmanat (be great battle between Tooit 
and Poictien nltimatdy deeded thensoe, "and oomjMUed tho 
. Saraoena to finally leoroas tbe Flpeoett. It was howdm ue iaatito* 
tion of polygamy, fin tbe opinion of Drapw,) based upon the eon* 
fiscation of the women in tm vanquished oonntriea that seoiuod 
forever the Mohammedan rude. The children of these nnioos 
gloried in their descent from their oonqnering fathe^. No better 
proof can be given of the efficacy of this pmicy than that which 
is famished b^ North Africa. The im^ible effect of polygamy 
in consolidatmg the new order of things was remorkabla In 
little mot# than a single generation, the Khalif was in- 
formed by his officers that the tribute must cease, for all the 
children bwn in that region were Mohammedans, and all spoke 
Arabic.” ' 

The influence of the Nestorians in Syria like that of tbe Jews 
in Egypt was however destined to ezereise, daring centnries of 
violence and barbarism, no unimportant influence in determining 
the direction of the conquerors' minds towards philosophy ano 
science, when the ferocious fanaticism of tbe Saracens was trans- 
formed into a passion for intellectual pursuits. The pre-ezistence 
of a natural aptitude of the Arab races for civilization may be 
admitted ; yet that within less less than half a century so remark- 
able a change should be capable of accomplishment, is in itself 
indicative of ezceptional caganty which but required direction to 
effect its development. Spain, which for seven long centuries was 
subject to the sway of the Musalman sceptre^ although of alt 
the coantries which owned the authority of tbe caliphs, tbe 
most remote from the seat of their empire, appears to have 
been the first in the cultivation and encouragement of science. 
Averroes, (Abut Walid, Mohammed Ibn Achmed, Ibn Boschd), ' 
translated and ezpounded Aristotte at Cordova. Benzaid and 
Abul-Mander wrote histories of their*natioa at Valencia; and 
even an Arabian encycloneedia was compiled under tbe direc- 
tion of Mubammad-Abu-Abdallab at Granada. The works of 
Ibn-el-Beither on botany ‘ and lithology, the studies of^AURasi 
and Avicenna in philosophy, and more pa^rticnlarly in medicine; 
and of Al-gazel and others, gave an important impetus* to tbe 
lemmin g of the age. Rhetoric and poetry were attdhtively studied. 

It would be difficult to pmnt out,” remarks Lockhart, “ m ' tin 
whole history of the world, a time or a country where the activity o£ 
the human intellect was more extensively, or usefully, or grace* 
fully exerted, than in Spain when the Mussulman scbptre yet 
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retained any porlion of th#t yi^ur whicl^ it had origioally 
received from the conduct a>i4 ^ * 

In the golden prime of the go^ Haronn Alifa^hid,” to every 
mosque was attached a school at which the pbriatiao youth studied 
freely and honorably at the feet of Jewish physicians and 
Muhammadan philosophers. WhUe in the Augustan age of Asiatic 
learning which ensued during the I^haUfate of Al-Mamun, 
Bagdad, the capital pf the hhalimtC; became tlm centre of science, 
the resort of all the learning of the time^ The hhalifs were patrons 
of letters. Pilgrims floched to Bagdad, the central station of the 
caravan routes from Arabia, Turkey, Egypti Persia and the West 
coast of Africa ; and merchants sent their sons to travel under 
convoy, to visit distant cities, to attain instruction from teachers 
eminent in science and art. A higher degree of civilization was 
thus attained than bad ever before existeif In letters, lemarks 
Diaper, tbe Saracens embraced every topic that can amuse or edify 
the mind. Science was cultivated aftpr the manner of the Alexan- 
diian rather than the European Greeks. It mattered not in what 
country a man was born, nor what were his religious opinions, his 
attainment in learning was the only thing to be considered. 
According to a saying atiributed to Al-mamun, ** they are tbe elect 
of God, his best and most useful servants, whose lives are devoted 
to the improvement of their rational faculties ; tbe teachers of 
wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators of this world, 
which without their aid would again sink into ignorance and bar- 
barism.*' 

Under the designation of Averroism the theories of emanation 
and absorption were however destined to come specially into pro- 
minence, and the advance from the anthropomorphic ideas 
of the nature of God, to the more philosophic^ conceptions of 

* Ancient Spanish Ballads^ Historic and in its diffusion. Wlule civiliza* 
cal and Romantic. J. G. l^ckhart. tion was barely kept alive by the 
John Mnt 1 17 , Albermarle Street, Lon- monks in Germany, G^ol and Britain, 
don, 1842. and the inhabitants were in a state 

t On this subject see Yeats' of rude poverty : treasures of gold and 
Growth and Vicstitudes of CoSnmsroe silver, works of art, and splendid 
T^also his Technical Histery of Cam- palaces abounded ip the cities of the 
merce,^ Arabeif thus realizing in a great degree 

** Arab commerce also in the mid- the marvels of Arabian fiction, 
die ages ^attaioed great magnitude. Jewisbl Persian and Spanish scholars 
The Arabs possessed for a tune 4 he were welcomed at the coui ts of the 
entire maritime commerce the Caliphs. The writings of the Greek 
Mediterranean. «... A com- philosophers were tra^ated and e^er- 
munity of language throughout ly read ; astronomy and chemistry 
their possessions in Europe, Asia were studied, and it is to the Arabs we 
and Africa promoted soc^ inter- owe our numerical system and the 
course . . . Their prosperity Sirpassed soieneeof algebra,'’ 

-that of the ancients both in its extent 
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Tndiao tbe<4ogy* itad parVad tha for nluA ia twrawd the 
aeoond couflict of Snenae witUReligiODvtBaaieapeotiiig thar nature 
of theaoul. With Avanoea vbo died in 1]<98, AmlnaB ]^ilo> 
aopby bad been eztiiiauiehed, aad liberal oHltute aunb nndar tha 
oxclusiva rule of tha Komo and (fi dogmatiea Befova bie death 
be had been aoonaed of eoltivath^ the philoaopby and sdenaa of 
antiquity to the pn^dioe of tba ^Mubanuoadui religion, avaa roh> 
bed of bia dignity and banished to Elitana (Lneena;. * Avmc^ 
r<»sui> contenda 0raper„is nothing but philoaopbioal bdamiain' ; it 
was introduced into Europe b^ the Spauisb Arabs. Into Italy, 
Germany, Erwce and England it silently made its way. Upon the 
overthrow of the Arabian dominion in Spain, thh pa|)a(^ first 
undertook its more serious efforts for its foreible suppression. 

Space will not permit that we should dfosely trace or follow the 
interesting history of the various theories of the soul held in the 
earlier ages ; and those desiring to pursue further this branch of 
our subject, are referred to the comprehensive and able sketches of 
Professor Baitf from which we have already quoted, f and we most 
press on to the highest stage of the development of the scholastic 
philosophy which was headed by Thomas Aquinas (a pnpil of 
Albertus Magnus) which took place in the thirteenth century, and 
of whom it has been afSrmed by Uebecweg, that he effected t^ 
most perfect accommodation that was possible of the Aristoteliau 
philosophy to ecclesiastical orthodoxy, while he yet distinguished 
the specifically Christian and ecclesiastical doctrines of revelation, 
from those doctrines which cou}d he possibly justified on 
rational grounds. His conceptions in regard to the soul touched 
(according to Bain) the utmost limit of abstraction in the line of 
dualism. Repudiating the Platonic doctrine of pre^istenoe, be 
maintained the immortality of the soul as flowing from its imma^ 
teriality. The soul is pure form, entirely without matter. 

Mattec perishes through being separated from its form ; but it 
is impossible that form should be separated from itself ; wherefore 
it is impossible that existing form should cease to have being.” ' 

* Ueberweg. Strato, the prevailing view was that 

f The course from Aristotle to all Form is imminent in miftter. 
Aquinas is thus given by Bqp as u Alexander, the Aphradisian, asi^hea 
summary from ueberweg ; — ^ to Deity, but to Deity only, a trau« 

“ Aristotle regarded as form (hie ecendental existence free from matter 
highest abstraotiou and antithesis to and yet individual ; he macee the hu* 
matter) immaterial, and yet iudivi-. man soul depend entirely jn matter 
dual, the Deity, and the active Abus for ita individny existence. The 
or Intellecti— the only immortul part later oommentatorS, given over to Kco* ' 
of the hvmfin soul ; leaving nnoarwn, Platomsm, aa Thanuetins, aaaert the 
the relation between thie immortal human JfoM to hav» the aame inde< 
Nou$ and the mortal compound of pendent and individual existence aa 
soul and body. Am<mg his imme- the Deity, and on this side Thomsa 
diale followers, Diowurchus and Aquinas ranges binuslf" 
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To revert however to the conflict wfajeh vnui iatolvefl in the 
spread and ioouloatioo of the dootri^ of Averrmsm. The naion of 
Church and State institnted bf Cmstantine, bat more folly deve* 
loped under the tynuiny of Tneodosias* <in itself as we ^ve seen 
a relic of Paganism,) bad praotundly never ceased, and this co^pe^ 
ration and amalgamation of the secular with the ecelesiastioal 

E ower, has enabled the latter at various periods of the world’s 
istory to attempt the forcible and arbitrary sapwessioe a/t ad« 
vanced thought in a manner which would otherwise have been 
incapable of accomplishment. It was reserved to Innocent 17. to 
establish in the memaval ages the special and terrible tribunal of 
the Inquisitiob, (a general and papal tribunal distinct from the 
previous tribunals of the Bishops, and the subtle brain of Torque- 
mada, the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, was called into requisition 
to invent tortures sufficiently horrible to eradicate the fast-spread* 
ing heresies of - Averroism, deemed dangerons to the stability of 
the Church, * and to aid the stern relentless measures of extermi- 
nation, which led to the ultimate overthrow of AvCrrmsm in Eu- 
rope and the expulsion of the Jews Mid Moors from Spain. ‘f* 
The writings of Averroes, however, had been made known to 
Christian Europe by the translation of Michael Scott in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, but long before his time, the litera- 


* Yet in the chronides of Spain, 

Down the dark pagen nma tkia stain, 

And nought oaii wash them white again. 
So fearftil is the tragedy. 

• • • • • 

And Torqurmada's name, with olouds o'oroast, 
Itooms in the distant landscape of the past, 
Like H burnt tower upon a blackened heath, 
lit by the Area of burning woods beneath ! 

LOMOfSliLOW 

t Llorente, the historian of the 
Inquisition, computes that Torque- 
mada and his collaborators in the 
course of 18 years, burnt at the stake 
10,220 persons, 6,860 in effi^, and 
punished otherwise 97,321. Draper. 

The following eteerpt regarding per- 
secutions for religious belief is not 
uninteresting or uninstrnctive. « 
Grotius oomputes that in the per- 
secutions of Charles Y no less than 
100,000 persons perished at the hands 
of the exeg^tioner. In the Nether- 
lands alone, after the promulgation^f 
the edict Against reformers, 0.1, 000 
persons were hanged, beheaded, bun- 
ed alive, or burned. Dnring the 
reign of Philip II., the Duke of Alva 
boasted that in 9 years his ex^Ution- 
ers had destroyed 36, QUO in tne Iiow 
Ooantries. 

At the Massacre of Paris (St^ Bar- 


tholomew's) at which Charles IX. per- 
sonally assisted, 10,000 were killed. 
The 're Deum was ordered to be sung 
in the chapel of the Vatican, aind a 
Papa) Bull directed a Jubilee to be 
held throughout France(7th December 
1512) in commemoration “of the 
happy succesB of the Eing**^ against 
his heretic subjects. In Queen Mary’s 
reign there were executed in Eng- 
land at the stake, one archbishop^ 
4 bishops, 21 ministers and Searly 300 
persons. In 1640 papal bigotry oc- 
casioned the butchery «in Ireland of 
40,000 protosiants ; while Louis XIV. 
(the most Christian Xing and the 
Eldest Son of the Church) starved a 
millionvHuguenots at home and sent 
another million grazing in foreign 
countries, &c. 

\b the author of ** Supernatural 
Beligion’* justly observes, ‘“Have the 
thounsands who have been consigned 
10 the stake by the Christian Church 
herself, for persistiug in asserting 
what she has denounced as damn- 
able heresy, proved the correctness 
of their views by their siiffeiiDg and 
death? See vol. I., p.l96. 
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tare of Mie West) like tbat wee foil of these i4eM. We 

have seen bow broodfy th^weie set foith Srigeiia. QHie 
Aiabians, ftom tbeir nrsi' enmvatioa of pbiiosophy, bed’ been 
infected ^ tbem ; tiiOT were<can8iit in all toe colleges Of ibo tfatOO' 
khalifates. Oonsideted not as a mode of tbongbt) that will sponta- 
neoosly ocenr to aU ttM At a certain 8ta|;e of inteileotual deee* 
lopment) bat m having originated with Anstotie, they oontinnaity 
found &vor with men of the highest oultwre. We see them in 
Robert Orostete, in Roj^ Bacon and eventnally in Spinosa. 
Averroes was not their inventor, he n^ly gave them clearness 
and expression. The Lateran Council of 151^, condemned 
the abettors of the doctrine of the eternity oi matter and the 
unity of hnmaa intellect as heretios and infidels. Foremost 
among the abbettors (according to Dante) of this school of philo> 
sophers in Italy, embracing as it did the most powerful repre* 
sentatives of the Ohibelene party and denounced 1^ the Church 
as a school of epicureans and atheists, was the Emperor Frederick 
II., the patron* of the Arabian scholars, described bjr Macaulay as 
the ablest and most accomplished of the long line of German 
Cffisars. He was however destined to be unsnocesful in bis conflict 
with the papacy, and with him these doctrines were for the time 
suppressed in the West. Medicines, Arabic philosophy, Averroism, 
astrology and infidelity, it has been remarked, had early in the 
middle ages become synonymous terms, owing to the fact that 
the Averroistic school, the most decided opponent of the scbolastio 
system in its relation to theology, was mainly composed of physi- 
cists and naturalists. * Freedom of thought is not however to 
be stamped out in blood, and the marvellous and unscrupulous 
dexterity and ability which had facilitated the encroachments in 

* Se^ an SitUtrical Sittch of ly attacked scholasticism in every 
Modom Phitoaofhy i» Itaiy, By form, denounced the chnrob of Rome 
Yicepzo Botta, ra. n. aa the impiout Babylon wAicft hat hit 

“As a promoter of freedom in phi- alt ihanuanet aU tntht “with his 
losophy aa welt as in political science, friend Boccaccio, devoted himself to 
Dante stands pre-eminent in the his- the publication of ancient MSA and 
tory of his country (136B-1321). He labor|d throughout his life to ezdte 
was the first to construct a philoso- among his contemporaries an entbn- 
pineal theory on the sepan^ion of siasm for classic literature. His 
the State from the Ohoren in his D* works D» vera SaptetUia, Be JSemohil 
Jfonarehia, in which he advocated Utriinq»»BbrtuMS, DtVitaSoUtatia, 
the independence of the civil power JDe VotUapffa Uundi, blsaaiog JPlato* 
from all ecclesiastical control : he also nie ideas with the doctrines of Cicero 
op(iose<i the papal power in immortal and Seneca, were^e first pnilosc^i- 
strains in his Bivina Commtdia ; and cal protest agdnsf^^ metaphysiosl 
nnder the popular ^mbols of the anbtilties (tf ms age. Thus the fsHieSS 
age, strove to eidarge the ddea of of Italian literature were 4tlao .foe < 
Christianity far beyond the limits fathers wf the revolntion whfob gave 
to which it was confined by the birth to modem philosophy.* 3%* 
acholastiosL Betmteb (13U4>74; bold* Aye of tht Btnaimnee, p. 2<lA 
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tbe Western warld of the eccleriitetioa) ttfMm the civil powet, was 
destined to receive a check, (fiom which it is only now 
recovering) in the Keformationlt whicii^ towards the close of 
tbe middle ages at length burst the bonds of papal supremacy, 
and inflicted a formidable blow upou the papal aggression and 
power. A.t the close of the struggle, it was found* that Northern 
Europe was lost to Roman Christianity, Over the slow growth of 
mediSBval mysticism in tbe 14th and 15th centuries in Germany, it 
is impossible that we should linger ialtbough its influence upon the 
further development of science,^ down to the most recent times, 
is strongly and ably contended for by Lassen) * and it is necessary 
that we should bring our remarks to a conclusion. 

Whatever may be the point of view from which we may be 
disposed to regard the continued aggfreesive advancement of the 
Church of Rome in the present day there is one fact which must 
be patent to all and cannot indeed judiciously be ignored, nor will 
it admit of denial ; namely, that the great principle of the Re- 
foiraation has not prevailed to shake the wide-spread httaobment to 
the system of religion ** which has its home in Italy, and its seat 
on the seven hills'' ; and we have had siguilicant demonstration 
of this fact afforded us in the recent appointments in the Romish 
hierarchy, both in the Old World and in the New. We cannot, 
therefore, but be of opinion that our author has perhdps rendered 
somewhat scant justice to the vast efforts made at internal puri- 
ficatiou within the Church herself, from time to time, but parti* 
cularly al)out this period when thoroughly aroused to a sense of 
impending danger by the secessions of the reformation. As has 
more justly been urged by Macaulay, two reformations were indeed 
actually in progress at the same period, the one external of doctrine, 
the other internal of manners and discipline ; and whilst the former 
was being rapidly pushed forward in the North of Europe the 
the latter was evincing an almost parallel vigor and activity^ in 
the South. The profound policy of the Church of Rome which 
' has ever been the very master-piece of human wisdom, 
was in fact fiilly equal to the occasion when onoe awake- 
ned to full perception of the seriousness of ihe crisis. In the 
Bojogna commission, nominated by Paul III. to search out the 
abuses of the Church, and of which Cardinals CaruflGst, Contarine, 
Pole and ^adolet were the recognised heads, we have evidence of 
this fact, whether or not be 4me as has been urged as opposed 
to the sincerity of tbe movement, that on Caruffa's advancement to 
the Pa^al throne^ (as Paul IV.) be was the first to place his own 
advice in the Bxpurgatory Index, or that Pius IL when he attained 
a like dignity strongly censured the liberal' opinions to which he had 


* See. pp, 467. e( S$q. 
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given expression when simply jfineas Sylvias. ' In the view of 
Macaulay, at this epoch in faetlhe whole spirit of the Ohaioh< of 
Borne underwent a. change. FrW the halls of the Yatioan to the 
most secluded hermitage cf the'Apf^uinesy the great revival was 
everywhere fek and seen. All the institutions anciently devised 
for the propagation and defence of faith were furnished up and 
. mode efficient. Fresh engines of still more formidable power 
were coii8truoted« Everywhere old religious communities were 
remodelled and sew religious communities called into exisienoe* 
Within a year of the death of Leo the order of Camaldolt was 
purified. The Capuchins restored the old Franciscan discipliue* 
the midnight player and the life of silence. The Barnabites and^ 
the society of Somasca devoted themselves to the relief and educa- 
tion of the poor. To the Theatine order a still higher interest be- 
longs. Its great object was the same as that of our early 
Methodists, namely to supply the deficiencies of our parochial Clergy. 
The Church of Rome, wiser than the Church of England, gave coun- 
tenance to the hood work. In the great Catholic reaction Ignatius 
Lojola indeed bore much the same part as that of Luther in the 
Protestant movement. In the order of Jesus was concentrated 
the quintessence of the Catholic spirit, and the history of the 
order of the Jesuits whose members were termed in the Bull 
of Pius VII, the vigorous towers necessary to the laboring 
ship of the Chuich/’ is the history of the great Catholic reaction. 
Within 50 years, remarks Macaulay, ** of the day on which Luther 
publicly burnt the Bull of Leo before the gates of Wittenberg, 
Protestanism attained its highest ascendancy, an ascendancy 
which it soon lost and has never since regained.*^ On the other 
hand from the time of Gregory VII. down to that of Pius IX., whose 
** Letters Apostolic” re-constituted the Romish hierarchy in 
England, there has been one almost unbroken chain of progressive 
and aggressive advance. That such has been equally the case 
with Protestantism it would be futile to attempt to plead. In 
England, however, with the Revolution, it is now realized there * 
came a deep and permanent change over the whole temper of the 
English people in regard to religious ^thought With it, as has 
been justly observed an able modern historian, moderp, 
England begins. " Influences, which bad up to this time moulded 
our history,' the theological influence of the reformation, the 
monarchical influence of the new kingship, the feudal influebce of 
the Middle Ages, the yet earlier influeuce of tradition and custom^ 
Suddenly lost power over the minds of men. We ^ find ourselves 
all at once among the great currents of thought and activity 
which have gone on widening and deepening from that time to 
this. The England around us is our own England, an England 
whose chief forces are industry and science, .the love^ of popular 

p -^1 
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freedom and of law ; an England which preasea steadily forward 
to a larger social justice and equalijly, and which tends more and 
more to bring every custom and tradition, religious, ictelleetual, 
and political, to the test of pure reason. Between modern 
thought, or some at least of its moro important sides, and the 
thoughts of men, before the Kestoration, there is a great gulf fixed. 
* * From that time to this, whatever differences there may 
have been as to practical conclusions drawn from them, there has 
been a substantial agreement as to the grounds of our political, 
our social, our intellectual, and our religious life.” 

From the expiring civilization of ancient Rome to its resurrec- 
tion and restoration in Italy in the fifteenth century, there may 
be witnessed a long period of slumber and darkness. In the 
latter part of the sixteenth and the earlier portion of the seven- 
teenth century, may be traced the earliest inceptions, amongst 
English minds, of unbiased original investigation in the higher 
fields of thought ; the commencement in fact of emancipation 
from old restraints and prejudices: and though there might 
be some danger inherent in the rapidity with which vast changes 
in the currents of human thought so quickly ensued, we cannot 
but recognise that the latter have, in our own day directly led 
up to, and resulted in, tbe gradual exchange of the generalisa- 
tions of science for the old empiricism, which for so many cen- 
turies barred the road to all farther progress of tbe human 
race. 


WiUiUM. B. Bibch. 
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Abt. V— the WASTBli AND WATEBWATS OF 
. CHITTAGONG. 

C HITTAGONG) as a land of tea and (obaoco) has of late Tears 
been runng into importance. The viob idluvial soil of the 
narroir valleyS) widi whieb ^botb the Chittagong and Anaean Bill 
Tracts are intersected, has been found wellniaited to the growth of 
tobacco The Chittagong district has shown such progress in tea 
cultivation as to leave no doubt that it possesses great capabilities 
in that direction. There are stUI many parts, admirably snited to 
the growth of the tea plant, where as yet no pioneering planter has 
penetrated, flspecially is this the case in the low, foiest>oovered 
bills, which now present an almost impassable barrier between the 
head-quarters of the Cox’s Bazar subdivision, in the Chittagong 
district, and the head-quarters of the conterminous subdivision of 
Mangdu, in thd district of Akyab. That portion of the Chittagong 
district is as wild, as unopened, as unoivilised, as sparsely populated, 
as unbridged, unroaded, and uncanaled, as it was when, upwards 
a hundred years ago, it first fell under British rule. For the most 
part, it wears to-day the mask of a dreary, forest-covered waste. 
But, beneath the forest tree and jungle, its virgin soil contains the 
germs of great wealth. It wants but a little Government fostering 
and the energy of a few British planters to turn it into a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. 

The northern boundary of the Cox’s Bazar subdivision lies some 
forty miles south of the town of Chittagong. The subdivision 
extends thence nearly a hundred miles southward, being a narrow 
strip of alluvial soil inteisected by low hills and backed by the 
low mountain ranges, which, running parallel to the sea face, form 
the base uf the lofty watershed which separates Ava from Clnttagong. 
The southernmost part of the subdivision is a narrow, hilly strip 
of land, someifour miles broad and thirty miles long, cleft from the ' 
mainlan d by the waters of the Naaf— a broad estuary. To the east 
of the Naaf marches the Mangdu subdivision of the Akyab district. 

Although tea cultivation has of late years spread greatly in the 
northern portion of the Cfiittagong district, the difiSculties of com- 
manication which exist in the 0 >x’b Bazar subdivisioB, h^ve caused 
planters, with the exception ^f one enterpiising individual, to 
shun that locality. Yet, by reason of its more favorable rainfall, it 
may be said to possess advantages for tea cultivation superior to 
those of which the northern portion of the district can boast. The 
road cess, which is now being introduced in the Cbittagiwg distriot, 
will ensure the gradual improvement of Sommunications, but there 
is such on abseitce of roads and they aie so much wanted on all 
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sides that, for many yean to come, it will b!e tmpoMible with the 
most careful husbandiog of resources to bomplete even the more 
important of the main routes in (be mow populous parts of the 
district: ^ 

Save natural waterways, the Cox’s Bazar subdivision is unpierced 
by a single route along which trade can find its way. 'Ihose 
waterways are the rivers M&tdmori, B&gkh&H, and Rezo, which, 
debouching from the hills in the order named, (the lldtamori 
being the most northern) intersect the subdivision on their 
way to the sea. They maintain a distance of about twenty miles 
from each otj^er, and are sepaiated by low fore8t>covered hills, at 
the base of which on either side is to be found a margin, some two 
or three miles broad, of rice fields gently sloping to the river. 
These rivers being unconnected, boats passing from one to 
another have to put out to sea. The coast, whm'e unshelter- 
ed by islands, lies exposed to tbe full force of the monsoon; 
and, save for a very small portion of the year, navigation for 
country boats along its face is almost as impossiblb as it is unsafe. 
Even at the quiet time of the year, boats often have to lie for days 
at the river mouth and wait for a specially favorable opportunity. 
To the south, the subdivision has the Naaf estuary, which, down as 
far as the head-quarters of the Mangdu subdivision, on the opposite 
shore, can be used by ordinary country boats for a considerable portion 
of the year. But tbe trade of this part being mostly towards the 
town of Chittagong, boats laden with rice, tbe main item of export, 
or with salt, thp maic item of import, have to face the open sea and 
round the Teknaaf promontory, in which tbe narrow peninsula of 
the Cox’s Bazar subdivision terminates. This is at all times a 
hazardous, and at most times an impossible, undertaking for small 
craft, for it means a two-days run without the chance of a harbour 
of refuge should a blow come on. * 

As for roads, there are practically none in tbe subdivision. In 
the fine weather the sea beach aiiords, throughout the greater part 
of the length of the subdivision, a passage for foot travellers. It is 
by this route that the majority of the fifty thousand men travel, who 
annually leave the Chitta^ng district for three or four months to 
lulp the Arracanese in ploughing and Reaping, or tbe Akyab mer- 
chants in their godowns. A short road of ten miles runs east from 
the heai^quarters of tbe subdivision to Ramu, where is situated 
the one tea garden, a considlnrablejllugh and Bengali town, and a 
Telegrdph office. This road " is, however, to a great extent un- 
bridge^ And is^mpassable in the rains. 

Bijit ^6 subdivision does boast the remnants of a road, running 
north south, which^even in its ruins, dwarfs to insignificance 
the tracks furnished by our engineers of to-day. During the first 
Burmese war there sprang into existence, probably under tbe 
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autpioes of forced labour, a roa^, which, jndgiQg fironn its rnttU> 
latea carcase^ nraat indeed ba|'e been a mighty work, iScorniDg 
to seamh for a gap tbnragm which to creep, it 4uug itself oa 
the low hills through wbicll it had to pMs< andi deoliniag to 
climb, it clove them with deep broad cuttiogs, which the coa- 
tiaued action of bill torrents on the sides and roadway has 
not yet made useless for foot or horse traffic. It traversed 
the valley land on either bank of the rivers with embank* 
ments ten feet high and roadways thirty feet broad. I^ongh 
floods and rains have, for the most part, hacked end overthrown 
these great works to the verge of obliteration, a happy accident 
has here and there left them still showing some semblance of their 
former selves. The remains are now, however, useless except as 
affording to troops of foot travellers a track through the forest 
wilds. Thfi solitary traveller finds his passage barred by the risks 
and fears of a long unbroken solitude. 

Such, then, are the means of communication existing in the 
Cox’s Bazar subdivision. It follows that, except along the river 
valleys, the population must be very scanty and cultivation almost 
absent. True, here and there, midway between tlie rivers, there 
is a lonely village around which there has been some breaking up 
of the soil. But these isolated^settlers wage an unequal and dis 
couraging struggle. The loss of the humble conveniences of 
their ordinary life, the lack of markets for their produce, and 
the eucroaclunents of wild animals make them dispirited and 
irresolute. The toil and risk of long and lonely journeys, and the 
small driblets in which, at a great expenditure of time, they can 
carry their produce to market, debar them from extending 
cultivation beyond that which is sufficient for their immediate 
wants. There are, conseqnently, large areas fit for rice cultiva* 
tion, •which are yet uncultivated. Still larger areas fit for tea 
cultivation, and as yet untouched, await the coming of British 
enterprise. . 

Wlien tOcthese considerations it is added that a large portion ol 
the Cox’s Bazar subdivision is an estate in the immediate possession 
of Government, it will be easy to understand that some Govern* 
meat outlay on opening up routes for traffic would bring iu a rich 
return. Under such inflheuces, it may safely be concluded, {hat 
much laud would be reclaimed for the cultivation of riw and tea. 
'lea gardens and hamlets would call iuto existence t^e mvilisation 
and markets necessary for the supply of their wants^ jTbe most 
beneficial and most feasible scheme for opening up tiiese back* , 
ward parts would be a navigable canal, wbicb, conncctiag the 
several rivers by traversing the intervening wastes, would termi- 
nate, on the south, in the Naaf estuai^, and, on the north, would 
be in couimunication with the town of Chittagong. The southern 
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part of the Chittaeong district Mid the northern 'part of Akpab 
would thus be linked by a series ^f sheltered vaterways to the 
civilisation of Bengal, of which tha town of Chittagong msiy now 
be said to be the most southern outtpost. A cheap and sheltered 
water route, uniting the two civilisations of Bengal and Burma, 
could not fail to benefit both provinces. The direct benefit which 
would accrue to the wastes traversed by such a canal, would be re- 
presented by the whole difierence between savagery and civilisation. 

Trade between the conterminous districts of Chittagong and 
Akyab is now almost wholly confined tp the seaborne trafiSc of 
their capitala What is wanted is a route between those 
centres of cominerce which shall be possible at all or most times 
of the year to a smaller, ruder, and more fragile kind of craft 
than that which alone can brave the dangers of the sea a route 
which shall at the same time communicate its civilising influences 
to the broad wastes of Southern Chittagong and Northern 
Akyab, by peopling and reclaiming those virgin regions which so 
long have stood aloof from contact with the world. * 

The Mdtdmori river — the most northern in the Cox’s Bazar 
subdivision — is already placed by a navigbble canal in direct 
communication with the river Karnaphuli at Chittagong. The 
effect of that canal in stimulating trade, the spread of cultiva- 
tion, and the opening out of tea gardens has been marked. Owing 
to the direct and cheap communication thus afforded, and 
the ready market for surplus supplies thus placed within easy 
reach, rice is generally more than twenty per cent, dearer to the 
north of the M&tamori than it is farther south, where surplus stocks 
are in some places almost unsaleable. 

The mouth of the Mstdmori is about fifteen miles north of 
the month of the Bdgkh&li river, on the left bank of which stands 
the head-quarters of the Cox’s Bazar subdivision. But the, inter- 
mediate space would scarcely need a canal, for the i^ands of 
• Moiscal and Kutubdea so shelter the nanow channel which cou- 
*nect8 the mouths of the two rivers, that it can be traversed by all 
boats in the quiet season, and by fair-sized boats in stormy weather. 
Nor does this channel involve a circuitous route, as the Bagkhali, 
for.its last ten miles runs almost due north, and so forms a direct 
continuation of the channel. ^ * 

The linp of canals, by which the mouth of the Mdtdmori 
is connected .with the Earnapbali at Chitta|;ong, is maintained at 
the cost of the district road tuud, to the credit of which is passed, 
year by year, tbo amount for which the farm of the canal tolls 
IS sold. The income thus realised leaves a handsome nett sur- 
plus to the credit of the road fund. The canals have been con- 
sti ucted on a cheap but efSchcious method, and, except during period- 
ical closures necessitated for the clearance of the silt, which, owing 
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tn the abseaoe of looks, finds its wayintothoouiais^ tho (raffio on 
them is Inisk thhragbont ib4 yetr. The tidal creek wbkdt raiis 
north from the mouth the |]iMtfimori has bean joined h|r a 
short entting to d>e tidal erwk which runs sonth from the nter 
Sangt^ a river rnoning from east to west about twenty milee 
norm of the MfiUmori. llie Sa^nn is then crossed, and a 
. tidal creek running northwards ia entered and followed for some 
fifteen miles, where, a cutting a few miles long, it ia joined 
to a tidal creek running south-east from the Earnaphuli at a 
point just opposite the town of Chittagong, which stands on the 
right, or northern, bank of that river. 

What is left to be done in order to afford a safe and cheap 
water route for country boats and country produce, between the 
civilisation of Burma and the civilisation of Bengal is, to connect 
the tidal waters of tlie river Bigkh&li with the tidal waters of the 
river Rezu, and those of the Resu with the estuary of the 
Naaf. Local rumour has it that,' several years ago, a survey for 
some such rohte was suddenly commenced and as suddenly given 
up before completion. Records of such a survey were searched 
for in the local offices, but were not forthcoming. The wild woods- 
men, whom 1 met as I followed the path through the forest, and 
an intelligent hetman of a village, were my first and last infor- 
mants on the subject. Their story ran, that years ago they had 
attended on a strange Babu accompanied by a strange instrument, 
but whence be came or whither he went they knew not. Be bad 
spoken to them of the probability of a canal ; some of the village 
headmen bad agreed to supply labour ; and there^ so far as they 
knew, the matter had begun and ended. 

Following the Bigkhili for about ten miles fVom its mouth 
upwards, one travels almost due south, and then, quitting the 
main stream and turning a point to the east of south, one follows 
the coufse of a small hill affluent. This is for a short way tidal, 
and then dwindles into a small rivulet. After passing through • 
two miles of gently sloping rice land, the bounds of cultivation * 
are crossed and the forest is entered. The stream, which become^ 
much swollen during the rainy season, has already cot for itself, 
through the low hills^ a deep and, in many places, broad ravipe. 
For the purposes of a mmal this would have to be<moch deepened 
and widened. The supply of fresh water thus affi)r4ed would 
do much, if carefully husbanded in the canal, towards eupple- 
menting any deficiency midway between the meeting of the tides. 
The cutting through the bills would not be a #ork of any very 
great difficulty or expense, for even at the apex of the low water- 
shed which, reached afthr passing thrragh some three mileaof 
forest, separates the valleys of the Bfgnkili and the Reeu, the 
excavation would hardly exceed forty feet in depth, even if the 
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level of the canal througliout the cuttlne were not raised by looks 
Whether the supply of water kfibrded by the hill strenmc 
would be sufficient to admit of Ihia latter course being adopted ic 
doubtful. 1 

Passing over the watershed, an affluent of the Rezu is imme- 
diately struck. It runs south, through two miles of forest and 
then through some two miles of rice land, until it reaches the Resu. 
At this point the waters are tidal. Thus the connecting link 
between the tidal waters of the Bezu and the Bdgkbfili would 
be about nine miles in length, — I write from memory more than 
a year old, an^ in all details may not be quite accurate, — while 
the B&gkh&li extremity would have to be deepened for some 
further distance. 

The Rezu once reached, its course must be followed in a 
south-westerly direction for three miles^ to a point where it receives 
a considerable affluent from the south. This affluent must 
be followed in a south-easterly direction for some five miles, 
throughout which it is a broad tidal stream. It then tkkes an easter- 
ly bend towards its source in the hills, and so must be quitted. 
Rut only six miles are now left before the waters of the broad 
Naaf estuary are reached. The land through which this portion 
of the canal would run is mostly a low-lying swamp, the natural 
outlet from which to the south has gradually become blocked 
by fallen timber and accumulated forest debris. This land, if 
drained by a canal, would become valuable. 

If such an undertaking as has been proposed were limited to a 
work of the size necessary for country boats, its cost would not 
be great, while the gain in revenue from reclamations would by itself 
be considerable. The great stimulus given to trade and agriculture 
in the parts through which it would pass, as well as along the 
shores of the Naaf, would be a result equally profitable* to the 
State and beneficial to its subjects. The districts of Ahyab and 
^Chittagong, now, in spite of their conterminous boundaries, 
almost complete aliens, would become knit together by the bonds 
of trade and mutual intercourse. 

But, having brought thos8 regions into communication with the 
civilisation and trade of the local capital^, it would become all the 
more necessary to supply an important link still missing in the 
chain of water-ways, which should connect the town of Chittagong 
and all south of it with the other eastern districts of Bengal 
and witB Calcutta. 

Chittftgeng is hituated about ten miles from the mouth of the 
river, ^maphuli, which here runs almost due south, leaving but a 
nanW strip of land between its channel and the sea-board. Boats 
joumhying northwards irom Chittagong have now to proc^d 
* down the Karnaphuli to its mouth, and then, after rounding 
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A vexy exposed and dangeiods promontory^ to txaveiee* tlie 
open sea for some twenty miles befoip they gain the shelter 

lorded by the island of £Sandw4>. The difficulties of this Journey 
oppose a great obstaole to communioation between Ohittagodg 
and Eastern Bengal by the cheap and popular medium of oountiy 
boats. Even in the quiet winter monthsi such craft have to wait 
* under the lee of Sandwip or within the bar of the Karnaphuli, 
and watch for a favourable day lor the ruoi while at all other 
seasons they dare not attempt the passage. ^ 

One means of remedying this defect would be the.re-alignment 
and opening of an old, silted-up channel, seven miles in length, 
which cuts the narrow neck of land lying between the town of 
Chittagong and the sea coast. Starting fiom Chittagong and 
running north-west it comes out on the sea face some eight miles 
south of the island of Sandwip. This would mitigate, without 
entirely removing, the present difficulty, for there would still 
remain eight miles of open sea before the shelter of Sandwip 
could be reached. If this canal, instead of falling into the sea 
at that point, were carried ten miles farther north into the large 
tidal channel* at Euiperia, whence a Government ferry now 
regularly plies to Sandwip, the difficulty would be entirely over-* 
come. A sheltered water route, safe for large country boats 
at almost all times of the year, could in this manner be provided 
Chittagong and Akyab would then be connected by a strong bond 
with Dacca, Ooalundo, Calcutta, and the rest of the Indian world. 
From tidal water at Chittagong to tidal water at Eumeria, the 
country along the sea face is a level plain^ and presents no 
engineering difficulty. 

The peculiar configuration of the Chittagong district would de- 
mand still another navigable canal before its water*routes could be 
said to bav^ attained to a fair degree of sufficiency. Fifty miles north 
of Chittagong town lies the river Fenny, which separates Chittagong 
district, with its^peculiarities of land-teunre, language, and hill ranges^ 
fiom the rest of Eastern Bengal. Throughout these fifty miles 
there runs north and south, a range of hilts, low at the extremities 
and rising to their greatest altitude, just midway, in the peak** 
of Chandranath, which markS thejrespectable height of 1,200 fbeti* 
To the east of this range lie the thanas of Baojan, HfiMiixdri, 
and Fattickcherry. To the west of it, along the seaface, lie 
the long narrow thanas of Kumeria and Mirkeserai. The fArmer- 
have no direct access to ihe latter, save through oifb or two hiU 
passes, which are very difficult for foot passengers and practicably 
impossible for anything else: Thanas Ra<yan and Hathiziri lie^ 
along the north bank of the river Earnaphuli^ and, by means 
of it and its important affluent from the north, by name the 
Halda, which is tidal and navigable to their northern boundaryi 

Q-1 
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possess ample meaps of water cAnmanleatlon trith tbe town of 
Cbittagong. Bat when the more ixwthera thaoa of FattUh* 
cherry Is reached, it is found to be(!fiftr less advantageously sitaateiL 
It embraces an area thirty miles long from north to south, and 
several miles broad. No portion of it, except its e^trome south, which 
is touched the tidal waters of the Halda, and its extreme north, 
which rests on the Fenny, is possessed of navigable waterways. 
The tolerable fair weather road which runs fitom Chittagong town, 
northward, through thana HdtMa&ri, at present stow five miles 
after it has passed the southern boundary of thana Fattickcherry. 
Cultivation is general for those five miles, for the next ten miles 
it gradually yields to undcained swamps and jungle-covered 
wastea Thence, through the fifteen miles which have to be 
passed before the narrow margin of cultivation on the banks of 
the Fenny is reached, there is scarcely any population or any 
cultivation, Nuch of this region ,is very suitable to tea culti* 
vation, but at present it holds only one isolated garden, and that, 
owing to the absence of land or water communication, does 
not seem to thrive. 

The reclamation of the broad wastes of thana Fattickcherry 
could only be effected by the opening of a navigable water-route 
throughout its length, from the tidal waters of the river Halda 
to the tidal waters of the river Fenny. The length of such a 
canal would be about thirty milea Several large hill streams 
run north and south throughout this distance. They would 
supply ample water for a canal. None of the land traversed 
lies very high, and a system of locked reaches would probably 
render any heavy excavation unnecessary. 

The route thus afforded for trade going northward from Chitta- 
gong town or coming southward to it, would in a great^measure 
supersede the necessity for the cheaper route by Kumeria, Its 
advantages over that route would to its greater safety, its being 
open at all times of the year to tbe smallest craft, pnd its power 
t<i reclaim and import civilisation into tbe wastes of Fattickcherry. 
Its one draw-back, in comparison with the Kumeria route, is the 
'greater expense which would be involved. The Kumeria route 
would still be of much use, tliough if would not then be a matter 
of the same urgency as it now is. 

These are schemes of such importance to the land revenue 
and to the opening up of a hitherto n^lected district, of which 
Government \s to a great extent tbe landlord, that it would be 
unfair to require the district authorities to carry them out from 
^eir own unaided resoprces. Tbe funds furnished by the road 
cess are, and will be for many years to come, uigentiiy. needed for 
the snpidy of land routes tbroughout the leogw and breadth of 
the district. 
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At tha praaaat tima the ijpaettlaiiiant fof a hog terta ef yUM 
of a large portioa of the QoVenkiaefit noibAd eetatea ih Uio jSw- 
trict of Ohittagoag ia in pn^reM. The iarseat area Of -thois 
aatataa ia to be foand ie tho Coath of dmlriet and' ia thb 
aorthem thaaa of FattidcehtirUji'. Theaa are the wbiA 
would be eqiedallT affMted hud bebeflled by tho oaf^ag out of 
audh eebemes aa thole whioh have^boen propoaudad lb thia paper. 
It may be worth while for Ooterbeaent to ooaaider tiie aab^t 
before ratifying a long term aettlement in thoae parte. 

The average population of the central and northetb pUrtiona 
of the Chittagong distliot is 600 to a square mUe^ while in the 
aouthern part, or Cox's Bazar sub-division it is only 161. In 
aotne of the central thanas of the district the population reaches 
the high average of 900 to a square mila This is a purely viUage 
population j its density is not Quailed by more than teh similarly 
circumstanced thanas in the whole of Bodgal. For the cul- 
tivated area, the population of the district shows an average of 
more than 1200 to the square mile. With such a population it 
it is no wonder that high rents should obtain, as obtain they do. 
Bs. 12 per acre is not au uncommon rent, and ^ 8 a very com- 
mon one, in the more central and oivilised parts ; while, in the 
backwood parts Bs. 6 per acre is not out of the way. It is od 
account of the narrow limits ef their own small holdings that so 
many thousand adults in the prime of life and manhood yeariy troop 
to Arracan in order to supplement by their earnings for three ot 
four months as hired workmen the yield of their home farm. 

The settlement enquiries have already shown thai^ ainoe the 
time of the last settlement, large areas have been reclaimed from 
waste. This is mostly the case in the central parts, whence easy 
water access to the town of Ohittagoug exists and where some 
few roads are to be found. In those parts cultivation Is noW 
general and a dense population is crowded. But in the southern 
parts, and also in the extreme north, means of communicatioi^' 
are idmost* absent ; whilst tigers, wild elephants, and wild pig 
do battle with the isolated bandl of cultivators, and not only 
check their efforts to advance the Imunds of their cultivation, 
but frequently drive them clean out of possemlon of lands 
which have already been reclaimed. It follows tiiat, except along 
the river bankt^ the population is in those parts wsry scanty, 
nor can it be expected to increase and spread until improved 
oommunicaticDs have cleared the way for civilisation. * 

The settlement enquiries have am shown that there are now « 
large areas of recent fpMnetlou along the seafoce which are ripe 
for reclamation. Though natunUly hopdle Ur any enquitieB whioh 
may lead to ill increase of the asMtsment on the etdlivated areas, 
the closely padked population of central Ohitttgoog is eagerly 
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waiting for the coming settlement officer, to eoaUe tbem to lap 
over their present hounds and settle themselves on these new 
lands. The wealthier among them are anxious to spread out of 
their central position and ondertkke reclamations to the north 
and south. There are, also, in the rich but narrow valleys of 
the south, crowded villages whose denizens eagerly ask every 
passing officud when the settlement officer is coming to confer on 
tbem a right to enter on, settle, and reclaim some of the large 
areas of culturable waste lying in their neighbourhood and acces- 
sible from their present villages. Were the canal in the south 
opened, there can be no doubt that villages would quickly spring 
up all along 'its bankS) and that the population from those 
centres would spread over, reclaim, and cultivate much of the 
adjoining landa 

I remember seeing a year or two ago a map and pamphlet 
which had been cardfully prepared by a merchant of Akyab. In the 
short pamphlet be sought to describe how Akyab, and Chitt^ 
gong ought to be the centres of the trade of the eastern Asiatic 
world. On the map be demonstrated this revelation, which seemed 
to him to be a truism, by drawing a straight line from Dacca to 
Akyab through Chittagong, and another straight line from 
Bombay to Calcutta through Miduapore ; by joining Qoalundo 
and Dacca by the same easy process, and lastly and chiefly by 
drawing a straight line from Chittagong to Pekin through 
hlandalay. These lines represented the raUways of the imme- 
diate future. As for engineering difficulties and natural obstacles^ 
he would not hear of them. Money was nothing in the balance 
against directnesa The skill which was equal to carrying^ a 
railway through the Alps, another over the Apennines, a third 
over the the Bombay Ghauts, and a fourth under the Einglish 
Channel would shrink from nothing, and was, be contended, 4qual 
to the construction of a fifth by piercing the two hundred miles 
■of mountains which sever Chittagong from the valley of the 
'irawaddy. This scheme was meant to dovetail with the railway 
of the future whi<^, passing along the valley of the Euphrates, 
will link Karachi to Constatatinople. With demure earnestn^ 
the. projector urged his friends to grasp, the present opportunity 
of buying up land in the vicinity of the towns of Akyab and 
Chittagong^ for assuredly that investment would yield a hundred- 
fold when all the trade of China, Assam, and Eastern Bengal 
drained into those two centres of commerce. He recognized 
that the river on Vrbich the town of Chittagong stands is not 
of su^ient oapamty to admit the shipping of die world. Akyab 
was therefore to become themort of Chittagong. 

That gentleman was undoubtedly of a sanguine turn of mind. 
It was pleasing, untU it grew wearisome, to hear him re<^on 
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up io glowfuft voids the jgo}den 'harvest vhioh would ftdl into his 
gainer, ere his generation bad told its allotted span of ihreeseora 
years and ten ; yet his appearai^ showed that ne had already 
passed the bounds which separate youth from aga 
By the side of that^ daszlinff golden image my dull clay doU 
is humble indeed. It is not the extreme points of two vast 
' continents that are to be linked,^ bat the border lands of two 
counties. 

Are these schemes which^ I have set forth merely the rose* 
coloured, but impossible and impracticable, visions of a dreamer 1 
For the welfare of the districts of Chittagong and Akyab, for the 
gain to the nation by an increased area of productive land, I hope, 
they may be as practicable as they cerUuniy would be profitable, 
Aly dream, if it is one, lacks all bold conception, and ttofet* 
tered aspiration. It merely seeks to grasp and turn to use 
every chance favour of nature ; it recognizes that it is bound 
hand aud foot by the trammels of the purse, 

T. M. KIRKWOOD. 



Abt. Vl.-THfi R&NT ENHAl!t:CEM[BNT BILL* (Indepmdr 

evt Button). 

Minute of the Lieutemnt-&overnor of Bengal, dated IStft AprU 
' 1876 . 

T he Editors of Magazines published in England are accusionted 
to compltin that they receive too great a -supply of verMs, 
and in particular of sentimental rhymes, written by young ladies. 
Subscribers i^uire veiy little of this sweet stuffy whereas authors 
seem to think that they can never compose enough. In India 
there is a similar difficulty in the very different matter of 
articles upon the land question, a subject which has quite a fascina- 
tion for a large class of writers, while upon readers its influence 
is distinctly repellent. Witness the rows of dust*covei^ed volumes 
in many a public library, the unsold pamphlets on * the shelves of 
every Calcutta bookseller, the uncut leaves of some of our contem- 
poraries, and possibly, at times, those of our own Review. 
How many readers will get no further than the title at the 
head of this paper 1— and those, too, men in general tolerant of 
all subjects, who would at least skim through an essay on the 
North Pole, or the motion of the Double Stars. 

We are aware that it is of but little use to ask that wilful 
person, the general reader, to look at any thing which does not 
strike his fancy. And yet we would urge him to attend to this 
subject, in order to see that justice is done. The stake upon the 
game is so large, that in the interest of fair play, there should be 
some lookers-on. We cannot speak with certainty as to the value 
of the tenant-right of Bengal, but the best estimate we can make 
is, that it is worth six hundred millions sterling. Tl\p pesent 
rent, according to the road-cess returns, is about twelve millions, 
and some three millions are collected in illegal pessea Expe- 
rience proves that in the existing state of agriculture, the dues of 
the tenants cannot be raised much higher than this limit of fifteeti 
millions, without some change in the law. Under a system of 
competition, on the other hand, it is hiblieved that forty-five mil- 

article was written yather witb the policy whioh this iZSeiW has 
more than a year ago. Jts publi- advocated for many years past; and 
cation nas been delayed by various we have therefore placed it in the 
unavoidable caubeS. We now put it " Independent Section.* Bat the 
before our readers though somewhat arguments, hy which those conclusion 
late in the day, in the beli^ that it are suiqiort^ are conceived in a 
Will be generally regarded n a vein- spirit so fair and so moderate, that we 
able contribution to the Uteratnre of bweve they will be read with plea- 
a most important subjeot Its con- sure, even those whom they fail tc 
clwmns are not altogether in hamony convince,— Epitob. 
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lioQt iterling might bi» f»a}iMd.* Joi foot, the eaetomaij lent u 
but one thim o£ the veloe of the liu>4 beeenoiel iotereet of 
the ryote ia the toil ie twioe m great as that of the reDVreoMtent 
ThecultiTatora^ asabody, retaia thirty milUoDS a year tbejpeefite 

of agrioultvire, over aod above toeir expenses and the rempberajifon 
of their Utboor* This capitalised at twenty Tears' parcbase comes 
. to the substantial amount specified , -hiix hundred miUtmui sterling: 
The Tarious legislative projects lately put before the Council or the 
public^ are so many sdtemes for transfuring a part m tlie wlu^of 
this property from its present possessors to persons of superior oanh 
and influence, who cannot nudce good a claim to it under the 
existing law,. Mr. Beynolda, the Bevenue Seoretaty, withes 'to 
take from the ryots and present to the higher tenure holders, 
half the value of tenant-right, or three hundred millions sterUng. 
The British India Association, a pdUical body representiw the 
landowners of Bengal, asks for three hundred and seveoty*flva> 
millions, Sir Bichard Temple offers to them mere than they 
ventured to.dbmaBd,->four hundred aad.twenty millions^ hut with 
the proviso that it shall not be obtained all at once. Nw we 
say that these are large sums, and that their transfer from one 
class to another is a serious matter, deserving the attention, not 
only of those interested immediately, or ofSciaUy connected with 
legislation, but of a much wider rirole as well. 

The Bengal Legislative Council is the body which will have to 
deal with the Lieutenant-Oovernor’s proposal. It is known to 
Qontaia several able men, and on most matters commands oon- 
aiderable public confidence. But with regard to this question 
it labours under peculiar dificultiee, and absolutely requires the 
assistance of impartial criticism. The distinguished natives who 
have seats in the Chamber are representatives of the dass of land- 
lords,* while the ryote have no means of making themselves beard, 
at the> Board. Those legislators who are not proprietors are 
officials. It has long been the boast of the Indian services that 
its members have shewn impartiality in class questions, an<b* 
resisted those social and political influences to whicn our goveron 
ore in colonies, inhabited by mixed raees, have too often sqcoumhed. 
Still they are human, and are subject to "that last inflnaUy;> 
of noble minds,” the <foaire of praise, and the fear of bhmua 
Now among the natives iff Bengal those interested in &e mihance- 
ment of rent have the exclusive Control of all organs of public 
opinion, their approbation passes for popularity, tb^ qislikn 

vTha syea of Lover Bengal ia |iounda,aodiaii^neirallypatatahighr 
187,000,000 statute aorea, of whioh er figure. The rack rent is somnaiNl 
abont luiiety millions sre cultivated, to one fourth of the price of toe 
The value of the produoe of an ama omp, a piopoctimi assamed in the 
is never taken at leas than two Minute. 
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for general odium. It is ntdiunl that it should b« so^ for this ohuH 
includes all that is intellectual or higb>|>laced in the country. 
Its leaders are men of ability and position^ and subordinate 
tenures have been so multiplied, s|bdmded, and scattered, that 
every native of any education or standing possesses some frac- 
tional interest in an estate, which would become more vltloabla if 
the land rents could be raised. The party thus formed makes the 
best use of the means at its command for influencing the 
conduct of public men on idl class questiona Any official 
who opposes legislation in its interest must look for criticism ; 
such as that passed on Lord Mayo and Sir Qeorge Camp- 
bell, the two * Qovernors whose impartiality in such matters 
has been conspicuoua This is hardly a subject for just complaint, 
certainly not for special blame, as in it the Bengal Zemindars 
only act os do the members of every other party all the 
world over ; and, considered as a political bod^, they most be 
praised for a certain courtesy and moderation towards ac- 
knowledged opponents. The difficulty is that their* influence is 
not in any way counteracted. The cultivators are still dumb, 
without newspapers, knowledge, or organisation. Their silent 
approval must be pleasing but cannot be useful to the statesman ; 
while their inarticulate muimurs of discontent are mistaken for 
signs of disafiection. We have said that property worth six hundred 
millions is at stake in the case. We now add that the cause is 
to be tried ex-parte, by a tribunal composed partly of judges 
who have a direct interest in the success of the only represented 
litigant, partly of men not unfavourably disposed towards the 
same side. Is a trial held under such conditions to want the 
security afibrded by a gallery of impaitial spectators? We ask 
the passer-by to step with us into the Court, pause, and add 
one to the scanty audience. * 

We will commence by briefly explaining the nature of the 
.change which the Lieutenaut-Govornor of Bengal wishes tointroduce 
in the law of Landlord and Tenant. The bulk of the land of 
the province is cultivated by ryots, who have the right to retain 
their holdings as long as they pay a certain bead-rent. The 
amount of this rent is flxed by custom, and may be varied 
eithhr in the direction of enhancement or diminution, according 
to certain himwn rules, all founded on the ancient usages of the 
country. These ate three in number. If it is proved by measure- 
ment that.the farmer holds more or less land than he has hitherto 
paid for, his aues will be altered in proportion to the excess or 
' deficiency. If an individual pays at a rate lower than that pre- 
valent for land of the same value held by fyots of tiie same class 
in places adjacent, he may tfe assessed on the established stand- 
ard. And lastly, when it is shown that the value of the crop has 
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a changB may be effected in <lie Not proponiooiMte to tbut 
has ocoarred in the prioe of the gross produce. It 'will be se^a 
that the ol^tof these regulat|)ss is to jMresenm and not'tode^ 
troy the old customs of tiie country. They are enforced to permit 
the ineqndity which arises from fiiJse measorement, from encroacdl^ 

. meats, and the action of rivers, to introduce uniformity where a 

i jaiticular man has been favoured ; or to keep the share of land^ 
ord and tenant in the fruits of the soil the same^ though exiwessed 
at different times by varying sums of money. The last case is 
analagous to that of the assessment of tithes in parts of England, 
where the amount is periodically adiusted according to the average 
price of com: and some perpetual leases have l^n 'effected ma 
the same principia 

Sir Richard Temple proposes that we should do away with 
these oustomary rates, and substitute for them others fpunded oa 
competition, would tuke as the standard of assessment the 
rent paid by the tenants-at-will, or on lease, from whom the land* 
lord may exact the full value of the land. The difference between 
this sum and* the present customary rate, which represents the 
privileged ryot’s beneficial interest in his holding. Sir Richard 
Temple would divide between its possessor and the superior tenure* 
holder, leaving to the former only one-fifth of it, if be has been 
less than thirty years in occupation, one-tbird if he has been on 
the farm for a longer period, and two-thirds if he has held it for 
forty years. This process of partitioning the ryot's property 
between himself and some one else may be repeated until his rent 
is within twenty per cent, of that which might bo obtained by 
competition ; a proviso is added that it shall in no case exceed 
that limit. It is obvious that the maximum would be reMhed 
by ryoth of the lowest class at the first enhancement, by the inter* 
mediate ^rade at the second, and in the case of the oldest of the 
tenure-holders at the third turn of the screw. Tbus^ in the end, , 
all would come to the dead level of twenty per cent, below tfae 
competition rate. That is the allowance which is ultimately t<> be 
left to all privileged ryots, iu lieu of*their present right to hold 
at customary rents. ■ • 

It will be observed that there is no connexion between the gyiio 
tern which Sir Richard. TemplB professes to destroy, 'Hmd tiiat 
which he desires to create The one is founded on co^tom, the 
original souioe of all rights in landed property, tiie univeiskl r^gu* 
lator of the position and piivil^hs of the different^ classes in evety 
orientid country. The other takes for its basis competition,' tim 
principle which in such nmtters is the grgat antagonist >of onstom : 
Us rival, the enemy by which it has in so many places been first 
weakened, and then overthrown. This is no question of the reform, 
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amendment, or improvement existing institationa Hie demand 
is;^tbat the old bouse shall be altogether galled down> to make room 
for one completely new. What is sought is no less than a revolution 
in our land system, in that which hfas been considered the most vital 
part of our organisation in India. We do not deny that such 
radical measures may occasionally be necessary, even when they 
transfer the bulk of the property of a country. But we think 
that those who advocate them should make out a strong case. 

We have stated the law on the subject of the assessment of 
the rent of privileged ryots as it has been laid down by the High 
Court, and is at present administered throughout Bengal. We 
would not, until recently, have supposed that any objection could 
have been made to what we have said on this matter, as, although 
there was much difference of opinion as to^ what the law should 
he, there was no question as to the nature of its existing 
provisions, the point having been settled long ago by competent 
authority. Sir Bichard Temple has, however, started a new theory 
upon the subject^ which, coming from such a quarter, deserves 
special attention. He believes that there is at present in Bengal 
no law whatever as to the extent to which enhancement of rent 
may be carried on occupancy tenures or the principle by which 
it should be regulated. This position he justifies by a reference 
to the words of the Code in force on the subject: Act X. of 1859.^ 
There he finds it stated that the old rent shall be considered fair 
and equitable until the contrary is proved, and that it shall not 
be altered except on one of the three grounds to which we have 
referred. But he does not discover any express rule as to the 
amount by which it may be raised or lowered when one of these 
three grounds exist. The principle that, as change is permitted 
only for a certain cause, it shall be made proportionate to the 
operation of that cause, which is now the controlling *irule of 
assessment ; he does not see ezplidtly set forth in the statute 
The section/' as the Minute puts it^ leaves untouched the 
deeper, the broader question, as to what, in reason or justice, ought 
to be the prevailing rate for occupancy ryots in any district or 
division of a district ; noV is any test afforaed by any part of 
the law for the decision of this question. The laws are, for^ the 
most part, silent on the question how rent is to be ascertained 
and detefinined in case of dispute/’ We have acknowl^ged the 
principle, that the zemindars should have some share in the in- 
creased of the land, ^ but what that share is, bow it is to be 
ascertained, ho^ it is to be realized, has not as yet been settled 
by law,” aa it would have been, bad the principle of proportion 
been sanctioned. The ^eutenant-Qovernor therefore supposes 


^ Be-enacted in Act. Till of 
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that thore it at this moment ao nde whatever to legnUate the 
does to be Mid by the majority of the enlriTahimt lo the j^aoe 
for such a law or role, he finde a blaidc leaf in tile etatote bo^ 
on which he can afcet^ what Ife {deasea He may eatahlish a 
system hitherto unheard of in part of India, taken front 
sources alt<^ther imoonneeted with any cnstom of usage whirit 
has evor been known in Bengal ; as for instance uniting the 
the Ondh principle of the allowance of a percentage on the taek* 
rent, the Punjab divkion of ocottpanoy ryots into three dasaes, 
and the scheme of " sjditting the difforence” between privil^d 
and non-privileged rates^ which an ingenious Seerefaiy invented 
last autumn out of hk own head. 

The rights of different classes in real property may have been 
until veiy recently in this state of primitive chaos in the newly 
conquered provinces, with the administration of which Sir Richard 
Temple has long been familiar, and we can imagine of no work 
more honorable than that which has in such places fallen to him,-^ 
the creation oT definite property out of a confused mass of contra- 
dictory claims. But we submit, that as af^lied to Bengal, the 
statement that there is now no law as to the substantial rights of 
the majority of land-holders, is on the face of it erroneous. We 
have left half-a-century behind us the state of society in which 
such barbaric uncertainty was possible. For a hundred years these 
provinces have been under the immediate care of the Supreme 
Government, the seat of a legislature, and of independent courts 
of justice. The distinguishing feature of our adminktration has 
been a respect for the authority of legal decisions, a certain nicety 
in enf<m$ing the rights of property, and the privil^esof its 
owners. In other parts of India there has been a greater show 
of executive vigour, rablio servants have been more conspicuous^ 
and mere praised. In none has private industry been so active, 
so successful, and so well protected as in Bengal. It k here, in 
what has bwn called the garden of India, that art has found her 
seat, commerce her centre, that agriculture has produced her fruits 
in the greatest variety and abundance, — the rice, the jute, the Ofttum, 
tea, seeds, and indigo, with which India maintains her external 
trade. We may add that t^e love of ascmrtained law, whirii oharap- 
terises the Bengali, and the early settlement of European plantms 
in the interior, have tended to hasten the period of the^establkho 
ment of definite rights in property. Now, in a country so long 
settled, so regularly governed, so wealthy, and inhabited by a people 
BO litigious, it k rimply impossible that there should be no law M 
to the proportion in which the annual mop ought to be divitM 
between the classes posseteing an jntere^ in it. It k as vain w 
a Punjab ofiicial to seek for so congenial a subject of Wklatkn 
here^ as it would be for the Aasam hunter to beat about ue fields 
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of Hooghl^ in aeaieb of a herd of rrild etiobaMK. Sooh things 
cannot exist in a civilized provioce. If tnSre 'was no statnte 
law on the subject, rights would have been de^ed bgr the com- 
mon law. Cases would have be^ Inrought, decrees given and 
appealed against ; the .High Court would have had to intervenei. 
If its decisions were contradictory, they would have been referred 
to a Full Bench. This supreme tribimal would then have esta* 
blished a precedent absolutely and for ever binding on all Courts, 
including those of the Judges convoked to form It. Its 6nding 
would have been communicated to the legislature, and if that body 
did not think fit to alter the law as thus ascertained and esta- 
blished, it would by its abstention have lent the sanction of its 
authority to the rule. 

Such has, in fact, been the history of the origin of the rule of 
proportion. After the passing of Act X. of 1859, there was a 
short interval of doubt, such as must necessarily elapse between 
the promulgation of such a statute, and its authoritative interpreta- 
tion. Some lawyers raised at the time the difiStulty which is 
now put by Sir Richard Temple, and their view was countenanced 
by a decision of Sir Barnes Peacock, in the case of Biills and 
Ishore Qhose ; although the Chief Justice did not go the length 
of declaring that there were no binding customs on the subject 
in Bengal, limiting himself to the statement that the rule of pro- 
portion was not universal, and did not extend to Ishore Chose, 
Other Judges were of a different ofnnion, and the matter came 
in due course before a Full Bench. This body decided by a 
majority of fourteen to one (the Chief Justice adhered to his 
original opinion) that every occupancy ryot possesses the right to 
hold under all circumstances at proportionate rates, and that such 
is the true intent and purpose of Act X. of 1859, as ascertained 
from its different sections, when read together, and in connexion 
with the previous law, and the customs of Bengal. We need not 
trouble the reader with the legal argument by which this finding 
is supported, as in the original it extends over some hundreds of 
pages, and it scarcely admits of condensation. We refer him to 
the report of the Thakoomnee or great rent case. Let him read 
t^e ju^ments there printed, and in particular thaitff Mr. Justice, 
now Sir George Campbell, and we premise that he will not only 
be convinced of the correctness of the result, but also, while learn- 
ing more of the nature of dur land system then he could in any 
other way, he will rise with the highest opinion of the fairness, 
the knowledge, the ability and eloquence which on a fitting occa- 
Bton Our High Court can display. The attention of Bengal was 
riveted on the case at fhe time, and the Chief Justbe brought 
tiie subject to the notloe of tiie Legislatwe byafomud letter. 
The framors of Act X, of 1859 deduHed to inteifero, Their intsm- 
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tions b«d been, pioperly iBtorpmted, and they irere perfectly eBtie* 
fied with the result. Thus the nile of proportion noehred the 
eaaotion of the thipteine Oovenment 
Since that time fifteen years have elapsed doting whidi the 
ooonpancy (3fot8 have been in fall possesaioB of the right to hold 
at proporrionate rates. In districts where» by the custom of the 
oountry, these privilq^ are aliensble, they have been fredy bought 
and sold under the protection of our law, and often by the direct 
order of our Courta Everywhere they have been purchased from 
the Zemindars by the payment of what in England is crfled « 
fine, in Bengal ** Salami." They have been transmitted from 
father to son as the most valuable inheritance, and have been 
made the basis of rfl the family arrangements of the cultivators. 
The greater part of the produce of the country is pesorfully 
raised, and reaped, and divided under the system thus estabUshed, 
It is only now, at the last moment, when power has passed into 
other hands, and the upper classes see their opportunity, that the 
rule which hfts so long been at work is declared void, and we are 
told that Bengal does not possess any law upon the most important 
subject which can engage the attention of an Indian statesman. 

It is curious to observe the way in which those who dislike it 
mention the decision which defines existing rights. The Hon’ble 
Kristo Oass Pal spoke of it in Council as " only a Full Bench 
ruling," as if there could be any higher authority. The Advocate 
General declared that the fourteen judges (be reduces the numbw 
to thirteen by some mistake,) did not answer an argument of 
Sir Barnes Peacock, to which much weight is attributed ; as if 
the most laboured judgments ever delivered in this country could 
now be reviewed by subordinate law officers. Sir Biobard Temple 
himself refers to the ruling in a passage Which seems to bs the 
perfeotion of what is now called the art of minimising. After 
stating* that there is no law on the subject, he continues :— >** In 
practice I underst and that theCourts generally try to follow a • 
leading judgment of the High Court, according to which, the* 
new rent should bear to the present value of the produce the 
same proportion which the old rent hote to the old value of the 
produce.” In these few lines we detect four inaccuracies. The 
sole binding precedent » spoken of as if it were One of ssve)^ 
the Courts are said to attempt that which they in ffiot perform, 
to do in practice what they are bound to do 1 ^ law, and to follow 
geneiffllly a gnide which they have always to accept • 

It seems to us impossible' to draw any distinction between a 
rule which has been estabUshed in the way we havu described 
any other part of the law, or to maintain that an interest In 
land held under surfi a tenurd is less worthy of protection, then 
other forms of property. We must aoo^t ue inteipcetitton pui 
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upon the statutes those Trbom we have qMoiatei ibr the 
purpose of enforcing and explaiaiiig them. Ana what tiie law 
acting through the Courts 1^ declaied to behng to any man, 
that is -hia To take it away frmn him witiiout admuate com- 
pensation is confiscation undisguised. Those who wisn to alter 
existing rights in property do not really better their position 
hy attacking the decrees of the judges who have dedared that 
such rights exist. It would be more honest to acknowledge factSk 
while endeavouring to change them, to confess that the privileged 
tenure holders do really posses what a Full Bench has found to 
be their property, even if it is thought necessary, for reasons of 
State, to take their right away. 

Accepting the Qovernment measure as one of confiscation, let us 
recall for a moment the two well-known objeotiims against such 
legislation. Every Act which deprives individuals of that which 
the Courts have declared to belong to them, gives a shock to the 
whole fabric of society. It forms a precedent for further confis- 
cation. Sir Richard Temple supposes that bis Bill vfill give to the 
ryot a better title to the twenty per cent, allowance to be left to 
him than he now has to his tenure, at the customary rate, 
and the Minute refers to this confirmation of a part of the tenant’s 
rights as a consideration for the withdrawal of the remainder. 
This seems to us a very mistaken view of the subject. If the 
Bengal Government confiscates property held under the sanction 
of the existing law, some other authority may make as free with 
rights conferred by the Bengal Qovernment. The motives which 
now prevail will be just as strong hereafter^ and the arguments 
used to carry os a certain length, tell with equal force in favor 
of going farther still. A new Lieutenant Governor may hold 
that Sir Richard Tetnple was unduly liberal when be left to the 
ryots the privilege for holding at twenty per cent, below the 
competitive rate. Why should not ten per cent, suffice 2 Why 
not five ? Why draw any distinction between the occupancy tenure 
'holders and other cultivators ? Or, if we suppose that power 
should, hereafter, pass into the hands of those who favor the 
claims of the national exchequer against the ri^ts of the xemin- 
dars, this precedent will be quoted as a reason for repealing the 
perpetual settlement The rates legally established for inferior 
tenure holdors having been broken, there can, it will be argued, 
be no reason for preserving those of the landlords. The same 
measure.which they have dealt to others should be given to them, 
twenty per cent «n the revenue to be obtained by open competi- 
tion, and no more. Strongly opposed as we are to aU interference 
with vested interests, we would certainly prefer such an Act 
as the lesser of two evils. * Arain,*if we snppose that %\i»vyotwKi 
or tenant-right school should sncoeed to the Gcyemmcnt, oit- 
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eroMhBtonto <m (he right of the. eemindar to a |nrc({>ogrtiotiate 
eahanoenieat miebt he josUfled by aiguments nraoU strottow 
than any which nave been adTanced by tlioee who advocate thin 
measute. It ia alwa^ the in|ere8t of the rich, aa it iff of the 
State geneially, to withdraw the ri|^ of proper^ from the held 
of political warfare, lhar of retaliation, if nothing elee^ ahonld 

f irevent them from nsing a tempoMry oommatid of (be legielatura 
or the porpoee of oonfreoating vested intOiests opposed to tbmr 
owm : the victors of to-diQr are the vant^uished of to>morrow‘y and 
those who refuse quarter very seldom get it 
The other common place on which we must touch, is the indi* 
vidual suftering caused by any disturbance in the existing distri*' 
bution of property. It has been very properly remarked that 
the repudiation by a nation of its debt only injures the wealthy 

but also reduces to beggary many widows, orphans, and infirm 
men, incapable of earning a livelihood. If this is true of a form 
of investment generally adopted only by those in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, il applies with much gi eater force to property such 
as the right of occupancy, which is almost entirely in the hands 
of the poor. We have never heard that any statesman has pro- 
posed to confiscate the deposits in the Savings Bank, the measurer 
which would in England correspond to withdrawing the privily 
of proportionate rates in Bengal It is fortunately true that 
where tenant-right prevails the cultivators as a body are well oC 
But there are among them many &milies who are eitner just above 
pauperism, or who have already sunk a little below that line, and 
are partly supported by charity. Every famine officer must have 
seen hundreds of persons in this condition, although holding at 
veiy favourable rates. Where a father dies leaving a widow and 
several young children (he survivors can only lust pay the cus- 
tomary rent and live ; and in the treacherous climate of Bengal 
such bereavements are even more common than in other countries. 
It is evident that the effect of a sudden enhancement of rent would, 
be most injurious to such unfortunates. The writer may say that 
he has never enquired into (he condition of a village without 
finding in it a family which the propdted law would ruin. To.put 
a common case. A cultiv|itor buys at a sale in one of our Courts 
the right to hol^ a farm worth two pounds a year, at a head rwnt 
of ten shillinga' He dies, leaving this beneficial infebest in thq 
tenure, thirty shillings a year, as the sde provision for a widow 
and three children. She adds to her income by doing a tittle 
work in rice-husking, and manages to maintain the fiimily r^peqtn 
ably. Under Sir Richard Temple's scheme, the rent ia raised 
thirty-two shillings, the ‘profit rednced»to eigh^ and the diildpeit 
starve. Such considerations are set aside when we have to enforce 
existing rights the legislatw then makes tiie rule whitit works 
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belt on the whole, end he is not reajioaBible if in ptotitadtir muns 
hardihip ensue. But we cannot beep the wronge of indiridnals out 
of sigb^ when the proposal is for confisoatien. The private misery 
which result from such laws is thp handiwork of those who pass 
them, and its guilt is on their heads. 

We have now to consider the arguments which hare been put 
forward in support' of the Bill They may be divided into two 
parts, abiding as they relate to right, or to utility ; as they plead 
for the justice, or the ezpedimice, or a general enhancement of rent 
on the new system. 

On the groupd of equity, it is urged that in 1859 the privilege 
of occupancy was improperly extended to persons not entitled to 
it, and that it may therefore be now taken away from them and 
others or at least its value may be reduced. Thus we find quoted 
in the Minute a statement of the British Indian Association, a 
combination formed by the landlords of Bengal for political pur> 
poses, that the majority of occupancy ryots were originally in the 
condition of tenauts>at>will, and that it would meet the ends of 
justice, if a moderate allowance were made to them, in exchange 
for the tenures subsequently conferred upon them. Sir Richard 
Temple hipaself adds, with a confidence which appears strange 
in the successor to the author of “The Tenure of land in 
India," that “ it will be admitted that Act X. of 1869, by enacting 
virtually that a ryot of twelve years standing should be held to 
have an occupancy status, did assign to possession of a certain 
limited duration a significance not previously accorded in Bengal ; 
there is no doubt of this, however just and proper the decision 
may have been." The proper answer to this assertion is that 
even if true it proves nothing. If in 1859 the tenants received 
CM’tain new rights from the legislature, then they are now in legal 
possession of such rights. We have in India to respect the old 
Greek saying, that not even the Gh)ds can recall theiw gifts." 
,It may be very wrong to grant to tenants-at-will a statutory 
title, but once it has been conceded it is valid. A great number 
of zemindars bold their estates under an Act pamed in this 
very year of 1869, and oifs which they are never tired of de> 
nonecing, the sale law. Nearly all tbf land in Bengal hM at 
one time or another changed hands under the operation of similar 
statutes. The Permanent (^ttlement is a well known instance 
of a regulation which couferred novel ri^ts. The great class of 
putnidaik bold under invalid contracts, subs^uently made good by 
Mi eas^post'faato lAw. The title of most tea-planters rests on the 
Waste land Act. The right of semfndars to enhance their rent on 
eocupancy tenures on account of an increase intiie value of the 
|Mld is derived from a danse in Act X. of 1859. If-we commence 
to question tities on the ground that they ore mordy statntmy, 
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where ere we to nMp t The aeperior tenure holden eenuot draw 
the Hne just where they pleaie» keepin^t $» eaered eveiy right 
conferred on themselvee, and confiBcatiDg for l^ir of n benefit the 
privileges of the bumbler claisea AU vested interestsi meateri 
by Statute are bound up together, and if one is rudely pluoked out 
from the bundle, the others fall to the ground* 

We cannot, however, afford to^det the matter rest here, as the 
plea is so frequently repeated by those who have every reason to 
wish it true, that the aoeuracy of the historical assertion on which it 
rests, is now, it seems, taken by the highest authority as a fact 
admitted. We will therefore in a few words remind the reader 
of the history of Tenant-Riglit in Bengal. The* regulations of 
1797 acknowledge the position of all ryots without exception as 
tenure-holders at a quit-rent, assessable according to the customary 
rates of the District, as registered in the office of the Collector. In 
case of a dispute as to this rate, tbe Civil Courts were bound 
to ascertain and notify them. Thus in 1797 we bad tenant- 
right absolute and univeisal ; the question is how far it has 
diminished since that date. Under Reg. XVIIl. of 1312, the 
Zemindars have the privilege of letting on such conditions as 
they may think fit, any land which may come into their own 
immediate possession, such as their private estates (uiz-jote), the 
waste, new accretions, and farms which the old ryots have abandon^ 
ed, or that have been resumed on account of default in rent, 
or tbe failure of heirs. They can in such cases take the full 
rent, let the land for a term or during pleasure, and guara 
against the growth of any adverse interest of occupancy b^ a 
clause in the lease drafted on the English model of a provision 
for re-entry, or otherwise. Where these powers haVb been exercised, 
tenants-at-will or for a period have been created, a new class, 
unknown in 1797, unknown to all oriental institutions, the crea- 
tures oi the western system of contract No attempt has ever 
been made to confer any privilege, even tlie slightest, on such • 
tenants: they may be ejected without leceiving eompeusation for* 
standing crops, much less for permanent improvements. The only 
ryots as to whose status there has beeuia difficulty, aie those settlea 
on their farms after 1797, without a written contract to show the 
terms of iheir tenancy, ft has always been acknowledged thaVbr 
the absence of any special agreement, their position shouild be 4eten^ 
mined by the custom of the ^untry. Such, we may fidrly assume* 
must have been the intention of tbe parties to tbe oontipct ^ haa 
they wished to form relations of an exception%ji nature, different 
from those regulating the relations of their neighbours,, they woe{4 
have taken care to execute some deed recording tbeir pec^tjmr 
covenant. Bnt in Bengal it baa not* been easy to ascertaia^ihe 
nature of this custom. According to some persons, the usage vraa 

s— I 
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that where a ryot reclaimed wastes or teeeited hmd in hte own 
township, he got with it the right of oeoupMoy ; tenancy-at-will 
. being, under the native system, confined to holdings an the Zemin- 
dar's own .domain, or in a village other than that where the caltiv»> 
tor resided After a full oonsideratidn of the sulgeot we consider that 
this view is correct Such a custom prevailed in 1797, as shewn 
by the regulation^ and we find no trace of any subsequent change. 
It is implied in our older sale lawn On no other supposition can we 
explain the well-known fact, that ryots freely, and almost capri- 
ciously, exchange land in which they have an undoubted right of 
occupancy for other fields in the same village, without caring to 

f irovide that a* good title is conveyed with the proper, ty received, 
t is assumed that the mere occupation with the landlord’s 
consent is sufficient. Any intelligent ryot, if questioned, will speak 
to the existence of the custom. There was in 1869, however, 
another school, which held that a right of occupancy was, acccord- 
ing to usage, acquired by a residence for twelve years, the Maho- 
metan period of limitations. This opinion had beeh acted upon 
by the settlement officers in the North-Western Provinces, sod * 
had been declared valid by the Sudder Court of Calcutta in a judg- 
ment to be found at page 778 of its decisions for 1857. A third 
party declared that all tenancies in this country should be con- 
sidered as held from year to year, unless the contrary was shewn. 
This theory, which has attractions for English lawyers, because it 
makes out our Bengal customs to be the same as those which 
have been created in England since the decline of the feudal sys- 
tem, was subsequently embraced by Sir Barnes Peacock ; but was 
in 1857 repudiated by him, as well as by every other member of 
the Legislative Council. 

What we wish to point out is that the framers of Act X. of 
1859 examined the question as to what ryots possessed occupancy 
rights in a judicial spirit, seeking not to alter but to ascertain 
« and declare the existing law ; and that the opinion which they in 
'the end adopted was of the nature of a via media between two 
extreme theories. At first they accepted without reserve the 
more liberal view, that to which, as we have said, our own judg- 
me,nt inclines. The provision that all resident ryots possess 
occupancy rights, was inserted in the foil as drafted, read twice 
in Council, And submitted for the opinion of local officers. Mr. 
Halliday, then Lieutenant-GoVernor of Bengal, Mr. Q. Sconce, the 
Sudder Odurt judge, and other great authorities reported in 
favor of the twelue years rule. It was adopted by the Select Ck>m- 
mittee of the Legislative Council which included Sir Barnes 
Peacock, and Mr. Currie, ^r reasons whidh they explained in the 
following passage of their report : 

’ Sec. VI. "The laws in force speak of Khudhhaet ryots as 
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MSMaaiDtr rigto t>f oepapaw^, nod in Mqid plaew ti|* vord 
JShidkkeM.miva to be oonsid^d as sTOOipyiDLoes with Teeideat 
Beaident wM tiioefore the word aged m tbe original BUb But 
it has beao pointed out by the Weatarn Board that resideney Ht 
not always a condition of oooi^muiw, and it appoara after Aiwdi 
inquiry it was prescribed by an order of the Government of the 
North- Western Provinces .in 1866, as most consistent with the 

i general practise and reoognised rights, that a holding of tbe sanse 
and for twelve years should be crmsideted to give a right (d oooa- 
panoy. We have followed this preoedent^ and altered tbe section 
accordingly." 

This plain statement is quite conclusive as to tSe mtentions of 
the legislators of 1869. They meant tbe statute to be on this 
point purely declaratory, founded on "general practice and 
recognised right,*'*n8 ascertained after close enquiry. Tbe case of 
those who now say that they attached undue value to residence 
for a limited period is, that the persons appointed twenty years ago 
to enquire int6 the then existing customs were mistaken on a point 
of fact. We also believe, though less confidently, that there was 
an error, that tbe definition chosen at first, was better than that 
by which it was afterwards replaced. But we would not ground 
a claim for occupancy rights on behalf of resident ryots of less 
than twelve years’ standing on our belief that they should have 
got them in 1859, nor would we now a^ that they should receive 
any compensation And this because it appears to us that the 
finding, on the point of fact, should under the circumstances be 
final. It was made by competent authority, after due enquiry ; 
it was of the nature of a compromise ; it has stood unquestioned 
for yeara Is it prudent, is it moderate, is it statesmanlike, to 
revive olds controversies, which tbe world bad supposed to be 
laid at rest for ever I To refuse to be bound by any decision, no 
matter J)ow solemn, or ancient I We do not dwell upon the fact, 
that, though the privilege of tbe ryot was not created in 1859, . 
that of the zemindar was. Tbe right of a superior tenure-holder* 
to any share in ihe increased value of land held at a quit-rmtt 
was never beard of in Lower Bengal, until it unexpectedly arrived 
one morning with the Simla mails, it having been thrust into 
Bill at the last moment, and passed without explanation 
discussion. We do not say this with any desire to qnestiw the 
right, for it is now the law, and it should be respected without 
too severe a criticism of its origin. But it is strange jo see a 
litigant endeavouring to discover in bis opponent’s title the 
particular defect which is patent in bis own. Zemindars and thmr 
friends have had this di^ussion so much to themselves that ve 
must caution them against coming to brieve in a fabulous history 
of the origin of diieient parts of the landlords. It is pot true 
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that all the priTil^fes of the lyots were > €«riied yesterday, 
inatigante diaholo ; or that those of the spokinders eame down 
from heaven direct at the creation of the world. Both are 
derived from native custom, modified by English law, the distino* 
tion between them being, that the Aghts of the cultivators ate the 
more ancient. 

The Government scheme itself betrays the hollowness of what 
we may call the historical plea for confiscation. It certainly 
deprives the holders of the tenures, which were in 1859 dedated 
to be valid, of two thirds of their beneficial interest in the soil, 
and this act may be defended on the ground that the finding 
then arrived at* in their favor was a mistake. But no such excuse 
can be made for any interference with privileges purchased or 
otherwise acquired since 1859. These were undoubtedly gained in 
a legitimate way, by lawful contract. The Codb declares that a 
grant of village land to a ryot, followed by his residence on it 
for twelve years, shall, in the a^ence of any stipulation to the 
contrary, be held to amount to the creation in Itis favor of an 
occupancy tenure, with all its incidents. Every landlord who, 
since the promulgation of the law, has performed the act was 
aware of its consequences, and must be held bound by them. 
Indeed vast sums have been obtained in fines and cesses as con* 
sideration for such grants. And yet the Bill is even more harsh 
on ryots who have thus brought their' privileges under the law 
than upon those whose titles are said to have been created at the 
time of passing the statute ; for it takes from them not two- 
tbirds only, but four-fifths of their interest. From this it seems to 
follow that, however the supporters of this measure may put 
forward antiquarian theories to keep off the uninformed crowd, 
they are themselves but little under the influence of cuch delu- 
sions. In their practical action the rule seems to be to* push 
enhancement as i»r as it is likely to be borne, irrespective of the 
nature of the title under which exemption is claimed. 

It will be seen that no excuse for tampering with the tenant- 
right of Bengal can be derived from the history of its origin. 
It is as vain to contend that the privilege of occupancy was con- 
feiyed by the Supreme Legislature, as it ^is to maintain that the 
right to hold at proportionate rates was added by the High Court. 
The majoriQr of our present ryots inherit their interest on the soil 
from those who were deoHied by the Perpetual Settlement to 
possess such a title. The remainder have acquired their position 
by contracts, generally made for a consideration, the nature of 
which is inferred from the general custom of the country, as ascer- 
tained by the Legislative ^uncil in 1859, and since then from 
a positive statute. These two classes have been amalgamated, 
and cannot now be separated. Their tonures have been con- 
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firmed by expran law, and have thn been bought and sold with 
a statutory title. W« caoaot even imagine bow any property oonld 
be better secured. It is strange if prescription, contraot, the de» 
eision of Courts, and the Acts of Council prove insu^imtt to 
preserve. to the peasant his intetest in the soil he plongha 

Sir Richard temple has referred to an ides of what in reason 
and justice an occupancy rent ought to be, as a proper guide to 
follow in legislation. He puts the olgection to tne existing sys- 
tem, the rule of proportion, that under it " the justice of the 
new rent must depend on that of the old. But what if the old 
rent were questionable, what if it were too high, as perhaps in 
some parts of Western Bengal, or too low, as perhaps in some parts 
of Eastern Bengal ? Whatever defect may exist in the old rent is 
necessarily repeated in the new.” The suggestion that the rates 
may be too high in Behar must be taken in connexion with 
the fact, that the Government scheme makes no provision for 
lowering them. The practical issue is confined to the proposal to 
raise the quit-tents of the East on the ground that they were 
from the first, and therefore under the law of the land must 
always continue to be, lower than in reason and justice an occu- 
pancy rate should ba Now we must say that this is a little 
fanciful. Reason and Justice, which are here introduced as autho- 
rities, do not prescribe any particular dues for occupancy ryopi, 
any more than they do for Putnidurs, Mohurridars, or Zemindars. 
Their admonition is simply that of the old Roman maxim, 
*' give every man bis own." Where a rent designed to be 
perpetual was originally fixed on a new scale, this was probably 
done from a consideration. The proposal is that the tenant should 
be deprived of four-fifths of what he bought, without getting back 
any part of the purchase money, that the landlord should take 
again evhat he sold, without returning the price received in ex- 
change* Such actions are not dictated either by reason or 
justice. In every case, we most add, the terms of a perpetuid 
tenure are fixed by special contract, by custom, or by statute ; it * 
must always be both foolish and inequitable to interfere by an. 
ex poet faeto law, in order to make sow holdings conform to oue 
abstract idpa of what their conditions ought ro be. 

This is the proper place* in which to ofier our comment U|^ 
the praise for liberality which the advocates of the present 
Bill bestow upon each other, on the ground that they wi^ to 
leave the ryots some part of their present share in the rack-rent. 
If they believe that public opinion would tolerate a measure mote 
sweeping than that at present pot forward, then they deswve 
some tlwnks for their moderation. They show liberality of the 
kind displayed by the hero of one of the late Lord Lytton's bovds; 
the celebrated Paul Oliffird, when he returned to those he stopped 
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CD the highway a part of what he took feem them^ to the Bishop 
his gold watch and ten pounds from his purse, to the maid" of 
honour her earrings and diamond aigrette. But if> on the other 
hand, they are trying to get as large an enhancement as there 
is any chance of the legislature rflowing, they cannot claim the 
sympathy which we give to that generous robber. Those who 
grasp at all within their reach need not make a merit of leaving 
what they are unable to touch* 

We come now to the arguments in favor of tbe proposed change 
which rest on utilitv, not on justice. It is proper that these 
should be considered with attention, but always subject to the 
maxim, that \}hat is unfair can seldom in the long run be useful ; 
that interference with the riglits of property for the sake of some 
advantage to be gained is a dangerous practice. There are persons 
who believe that what they call a moderately high rent is con- 
ducive to the interests of agriculture, and to that of the cultiva*' 
tors themselves, Where the tenant has little to pay, he falls, 
these authorities assert, into habits of idleness ; ho neglects bis 
work, less is produced, and while the country obtains a diminished 
crop, the farmer has no greater profit. High rents, on the other 
band, make constant labour a necessity. The peasantry acquire 
the best of all qualities, industry, , and become more happy and 
contented than the slothful can be. And the nation is benefited 
by an abundant supply of all the fruits of the earth. 

Od this speculatioD we must remark that while it gives a reason 
for taking money from the ryot, it affords none for making over 
the sum thus obtained to the zemindar. Tbe superior tenure-holder 
has bought, probably at one of our auction sales, the right to 
receive from the inferior a certain fixed sum every year, or a pay- 
ment assessable according to known rules. He has no claim to 
anything more than he has thus purchased. If we find it nec^sary 
to benefit the cultivator by increasing bis liabilities, tbe^lord of 
the manor has not a title to the excess. It should be used for the 
' good of the public, or for that of those from whom it is taken. 
The education of the children of cultivators, and the support of 
their families in times of scarcity, are objects which naturally 
present themselves as suitable for tbe enployment of such a fund. 
THe reader will at once see that such a Suggestion is unpractical : 
the argument that an increase in liabilities pomotes industry, 
would be scouted if used as a plea for eubaucing the amount of 
taxation. And this shows of wbat a flimsy texture the theory is 
made of. Used cs a pretext for indulging the greed of a class, 
and supported by the political influence of those w|[iom it would 
thus beoefitr it does as well as another *excuae. Any reason in 
favor of taking her caigo^rom a merchant ship will seem good to 
tbe pirate : he wUl be at once struck by the stsktement that it is 
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b«iMTid«it 1 oOMk 9 th« Ttiasal lighter, and tb<» to fit bet for fadng 
rough weather. if infoimea by the Captain of a Blaa*of-war, 
that, though he may help to remove t^ freight to a safe piaoe^ 
he must not keep any of it, the pirate's belief m the neotauty fitf 
interference will disappear at osoe. 

The theory that high rents paid by the actual cultivators pro» 
dace prosperity is not supported by any of the known facts of 
Indian agriculturcL On the contrary, it appears that wherever 
the asseasntmit has beenn low, the people l»ve been ptoeperons, 
where it approached snch a figure as dghty per cent of the com* 
petition rate they have been distressed. Sir Qeorge Campbell often 
commented in official reports on the wretched condition of the 
cultivators in fiehar where the local authoritieB have permitted 
the law in favor Of tenanWight to remain a dead letter, with the 
comparative comfort of the ryots in Eastern Bengal, the part of the 
country in which the ancient rights of the cultivators have been 
best preserved. Sir Richard Temple, has, with great impartiality, 
testified to theT same fact, though it is not favourable to bis present 
policy. We could go through the list of the different Districts of 
Bengal, from Chittagong with its rich peasant proprietory to theraok« 
rented ryots of the Darbhanga Raj, recently receiving State relief 
as paupers, and show that the prosperity of the peasantry varied in* 
versely as the rent rate. If we look beyond our own Province we 
find that in Bombay the assessment is lighter than in other Presiden- 
cies, and that tenant-right has.been conceded in full, even to the 
extent of permitting the cultivator to sell or underlet his interest in 
his farm. The effect is felt in high wages, a crop hot only sufficient 
for the population, but leaving an ample margin to support 
commerce by large exports, an amount of comfort among the lower 
classes which at once strikes and gladdens the eye of the traveller. 
In the*neighboutiug Province of Gujar&t, we have rack«rents, and 
misery. • The laud revenue of Madras was at first comparatively 
high, though less than what might have been obtained by oompeti- 
tion. The resources of the country remained undeveloped until ' 
Lord Harris reduced the assessment in 1854, since which there has 
been an improvement. Bat the ratevis still greater than that of 
Bengal and Bombay, and Madras is still backward in agricnltum. 
In the North-West, too, th*e rent is generally imposed on a mediuW 
scale, and the country is not remarkable either for theapoverty or 
the wealth of its ryots. Oudh is an exception, it is to some extent 
rack-rented, sections are frequent, emigration is active|‘and a* 
Bengal revenue officer on visiting the country is yaddened b;^ the 
unfortunate condition of its inhabitants. These fiMts have influ- 
enced the judgment of the Qoveromento^ India, which has defiber^ 
ately adopted on ity own estates the policy of light aseessmenta, 

The authors of this proposal do not wish to teduoe the prosper- 
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ooar ryots of Eastern Bengal, to the wretched ocnditidn of their bretti* 
ren in the worst parts of Behar ; but such, iu'all fatima& probability, 
would be the ultimate effect of their measure. The cultivators who 
now bold upon lease' ouly, or at will, would be the first to feel 
the consequences of the passing of the Bill The landlord has at 
present the right to subject these tenants to the rack-rent, enforc- 
ing it in the only practical way, by frequent ejectments, and free 
competition for toe vacant farms. But in fact nothing of tfae kind 
takes place. Very little could be gained in money by introducing 
such a system, as the class is comparatively small, while much would 
be lost in popplarity. The Zemindar would appear to- be breaking 
through the established usages of the country, in order to oppress 
a few isolated ryots left by the law at bis mercy. If he adopted 
such a line of conduct tfae occupancy ryots would probably 
withold the illegal cesses, which, wherever they are not a black-mail 
levied by violence, are payments made in consideration for the 
observance by the lord of the manor of such of the customary 
privileges of the cultivators as are not yet prot&cted by law. 
Whatever be the explanation, the fact is beyond dispute. At pre- 
sent the tenants-at-will pay only the same rate as the privil^ed ryots, 
about one third of the rack-rent. Bnt would this state of things 
continue if we were to enact that the rent of the minority should 
regulate that of the mmority, instead of being itself fixed by the 
more general custom 1 If we were to decide that the rate of the 
large body of occupancy ryots should be assessed according to that 
of the few and scattered leaseholders — there can be but one 
answer to these questions. If the landlords do not care to crush a 
few poor men with exceptional charges, they certainly entertain a 
strong and natural desire to get a general rise in the rent lates. 
To secure this end they will take every necessary measure. A 
proposal somewhat similar to that before us, was met at a ^recent 
debate in Council by the observation, that it would encourage 
, landlords to give tenants-at-will collusive leases, not with the inten- 
tion of collecting at the rate indicated, but to make evidence 
against occupancy ryots. This suggestion was thrown out by men 
who knew the country, and is founded on well-known facts recently 
proved. The reply was, that the Cony ts would detect the fraud, 
and the practise would thus be stopped. Qranting that this would 
be so, the fhsult would be that, the Zemindars instead of merely 
pretending to rack-rent the tenants at-will, _ would consider it 
necessaty. to rack-rent them in cruel earnest. Tbus^ the lowest 
class wqnld find* itself subjected to the highest possible charges, 
simply because the rate it paid bad been selected as a standard 
for assessing others. must add tfadat the tenants-at-will are 
a body rapidly increasing in numbers at the expense of the more 
favoured order. In 1859 it consisted exclusively of those who 
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had Jbeaa leas (ban (welye years io possession of tbeir boldinm 
and of a few leaseholders. To these are now added ^ the stimihs- 
tors/' that is those who have oontraoted themselves out of tjb^ 
benefits of the 4ot. It is the rule on many estates to take frjom 
all new tenants an agreement that they edmll not acquire occupancy 
rights, and wherever this practise is adhered to> the privileged 
class must ultimately die out* A measure like the present 
which would lead to a sharp and defined line being drawn between 
the two divisions of ryots, would make landlords more careful 
to provide against the growth of adverse interests on their esta^> 
and thus hasten the process which is leading to the extinction 
of customary tenures* We thus arrive at the condlusion that the 
first effect of the proposed measure would be to subject a small, 
but increasing body of cultivators to the full competition rent 
rate. 

Now there is good reason to suspect that in Bengal a competi- 
tion rent does not very much differ firom a starvation rent. The 
density of thh population is greater than in any other part of the 
world where a census has been taken : 321 jto the square mile on 
the whole including the hill tracto, 600 in many districts, 1,000 
in some purely agricultural divisions of Hooghly. Vast as they 
already are these masses are rapidly increasing. Births go on at 
the old rate, while the num^r of deaths has heen diminished 
by the cessation of the scourges of war and famine, the mitigation 
of some other causes of mortality, such as iufanticide, and the 
ravages of wild beasts. If the amount of employment other than 
agricultural has been increased in some directions it has diminished 
in others ; all our domestic industries having been superseded by 
the competition of foreign manufacturera The pressure of the 
population on the land is great, and it grows in intensity. There 
are more cultivators than avaible holdings ; j^ery village has it 
outsiders, its expectants, who want laud, rat cannot get it* 
These men have to support themselves on wages not sufficient to , 
maintain a family in a supply of wholesome food — about two*-* 
pence farthing a day in the interior. Even now they sometimes 
take farms on the Burgait or Metayec»system, receiving the see^ 
and giving half the crra,. a division which leaves tlm cultivator 
almost a pauper. Under*^ a system of oompetition these bunS>7 
cottiers woula bid against each other, until the rent was raised to 
the highest level at which it can reaoaiu in any country, — that 
which leaves the cultivator in ordinary seasons the bare necessaries 
.of life* ^ 

It is unfortunately necessary to conuder this subject of tenant- 
right in connexion with that of famine. The partisd failure of 
<the crop in a district of fiehar formed the subject of an 
official enquiry held during the cold season of the current yeOTir 

T— 1 
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The result showed that the loss wae not very serious, and that it 
would not, in most parts of India, hare been ooosider^ to justify 
measures of Oovemment relief ; but it was found that in this 
particular place a bad land system prevailed, and owing to its 
results, and other causes, the ryots* had become so impoverished, 
that our intervention was necessary. Some of our readers may 
remember an incident which happened in Nadiya at the commence* 
ment of the administration of Sir George Campbell, which should 
be considered side by side with this occurrence in Behar. The 
crop of a large tract of country was altogether destroyed by 
flood, and the Lieutenant-Governor went to the spot to offer 
assistance. ife found that the loss had been enormous, but that 
the people were so well-to-do and self-reliant, that they could 
support it without Ooveroment helps For in Nadiya the rent 
rates of the old Bajah were veiy low, the attempts of new 
purchasers to raise them have resulted only in the moderate 
enhancement permitted by our law, and all efforts at illegal extor- 
tion must have been unprofitable under a regioie such as that 
of the exceptionally able and honest officers who have succeeded 
each other as Chief Magistrates of Erishnagar. Now we say 
that if the new law is to call into existence a large class of 
ryots over the whole country^ as much impoverished as those of 
the Dharbanga estate, our famine prospects will be gloomy 
indeed. The peasants will not be able to save up anything in 
ordinary years as a provision against bad times. Every scarcity 
will find them without either means or credit, and will throw 
them in hundreds of thousafids upon our hands. 

As to the occupancy ryots themselves, we believe that the 
allowance of 20 per cent, of the rack-rent is insufficient to be of 
substantial benefit to them. The ordinary cottier holds about 
two acres, for whi^ he pays ten shillings a year, the competition 
value of the farm oeing one pound ten. He can thus day by 
twenty shillings, and if he has not done so, he can borrow during 
*a scarcity on the credit of bis ability to pay. Under the proposed 
system he would Ijiave but six shillings profit, a sum not large 
enough to be of much use. • 

It is well to look at the economical action of the proposed mea- 
BUire from another point of view. The ODject of the Bill is the 
enhancemetft of rent, that iS| an increase in the amount of money 
yearly transferred from the cultivators of Bengal to the superior 
tenure-holders. 

Now it is the ryots who have made this province what it isL 
They <^eared the dense jangle which once covered the fisoe of the 
coanbt^ ; it is by them thatdts trees have been planted, its wel^ 
sunk, Its gardens enclosea. The Bemindars have no interest in 
carrying out such works on the occupan<7 tenures, and they 
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n^Ieet to do 90 oo their |mr«to estates and on the fiuns of tbehr 
tenants 4 kt>inll. On this point wet will quote the' best anthMdtjrt 
that of a Natire Judge or the High Court- ** In Bengal, ” he sayt^ 

“ an adranee by a landlord to improre his estates is a thing ttii» 
fortunately a mere eoDtingen^, Written in the books of law, but 
not yet praotieally realised.’* Now we must look fw future i(n- 
proToment to the agenqy which has footed it in the past. The 
ryots hare produced our present prosperity, such as it is ; they 
aJone are likely to oontribute to its tnorease. Oo oooupaofff 
holdings, at least, it would be foolish to expect that any ]^rson 
except the tenure-holder should ever contribute to* the improve- 
ment of the soil The farmer alone can profit ^ any increase in 
its value. The Zemindar is a mere rent charger, entitled to receive 
a rent regulated by fixed rules, and such he must always renrain. 
Sir Richard Temple’s scheme would not alter his pomtion in this 
respect, though it would increase his income ; whether his dues 
are assessed at a percentage of the rate paid by teiumt 8 *at-will, 
or on the system of proportion, he is equally destitute of all in- 
terest in the improvement of the land ; we have said that the 
Bill would transfer six hundred millions worth of property from 
the ryots to the Zemindars We have now to add that this sum 
would pass from the productive to the non-productive class of the 
community, from those who spend a part of what they get on de- 
veloping the resources of the country by improving its land, to 
men who employ their income in other ways Such a change 
could not but be injurious to the cause of economic progress 
We say this without meaning to imply that the Zemindars 
make a bad or a vrasteful use of their money. On the contrary : 
we believe that they are as a body charitable and thrifty, and 
that, where their means permit, they keep up a judicious and 
suitaMe dignity, which is creditable to themswves and (deasing 
to all classes, including that of the cultivators. We would be dad 
to see increased, in any legitimate manner, the incomes which they*’ 
dispense with such discretion : we only assert that their expen- 
diture does not take that particular form which political econo* 
mists call productive. * 

No reason is more frequently assigned for changing the presont 
rule of proportion in enhancement, than ad alleg^ diffienlqr in 
worI|ing it In order to carry out, says the Minute, ^it becomos 
necessary to determine judicially the amount and value of the 
produce, not only at the present time, but at some antecedent 
time.” This, it is suggested, is a task beyond the power of the ' 
plaintiff to prove. The obligation to give evidence of a matter so 
complicated is heavier than he can boar, and it Mkonld no'to be 
removed from his shoulders. , 

We have not far to seek for the origin of the impression that 
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it is veiy bard to prove the facts necessary to obtain a decree for 
euhaDcement under the rule of proportion. The value of the 
crop of Bengal has certainly increased of late years^ as may be 
seen frotn the official price cunent j^eturns ; but, as we learn from 
the road-cees figures, when compared with the old records^ the 
rent has risen in a still greater ratio. This enhancement has 
generally been effected by private agreement between the parties, 
the ryots being willing to yield to any demand which rests on a 
legal ground, and is not repugnant to their customs. It has thus 
come to pass that the Zemindars have obtained quietly, and with* 
out the expeniK of litigation, all that they have any right to ; 
indeed the more pushing and active among them, those who are 
now the most clamorous for a new law, have managed to extract 
rather more than their fair share. While on this point we will 
trouble the reader with a few figures taken from the records of 
the Perpetual Settlement, and from the Boad Cess returns. In 
1797 the renWoll of Bengal was £2,514,600* l^e collections 
made on the same lands is now about 16,500,000, therefore the 
rent paid by the cultivators has been quadrupled. But this does 
not measuie the gains of the landlord. In 1799 the revenue 
assessment amounted to £2.860,000, so that only a quarter of a 
million remaiued to the Zemindars as profit, a bare commission of 
ten per cent, on the land-tax as a consideration for the trouble aud 
responsibility of collection. ' The revenue is now, in those districts, 
i?7>520,000; the landloids share is seven millions. Thus the 
income of the superior tenure-holders has been increased twenty- 
eight fold during the present century. This good fortune, which 
has come to the Zemindars unearned and unexpected, is without 
parallel in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions, European or 
Asiatic, perhaps, we might, add CJolonial. We congratulate those 
who have invested their money in the purchase of land bn the 
rapidity with which their wealth has increased, or the dkse and 
the completeness with which they have obtained what they 
bought ; a right to an enhancement of rent proportionate to the 
rise in the value of agricultural produce. But having already got 
all that they are entitled^to in the present state of the market, 
they must not ask that the law shoukl be changed in order that 
they should^ get that to which they have no editable claim, — what 
is the property of their poorer neighbours. For a further increase 
of income they must awaii the result of the inprovements still going 
forward! They must not insist upon grasping too much at once. 
Above all, let usUinderstaod what they mean when they say it is 
impossible to work the rule of proportion. It is that they have 
alre^y got all that they san ask under it, and that it Is, therefore, 
iicnpossible to work it just now to their own advantage. Their 
eomplaiut is that of the Bombay tradesman who objected to the 
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Small Cause Courts, as of uo use to him, because he had been 
paid what was justly his due, and no Judge would give him a 
decree for more. 

We have high authority for stating that a landlord has no prao<- 
tioal difficulty in obtaining enhancement to which he may be 
really entity under the rule of proportion. The opinion of the 
fifteen Judges who considered the Thakooranee case was on this 
point unanimous. 1 do not" said Mr. Justice Trevor, in* di»- 
posiug of the objection when put by an advocate, ^‘see any 
necessity for the supposed difficulties. A Zemindar, on suing to 
enhance, must state the grounds on which he desires^enhancement. 

If his claim be founded on the increase in the value of the produce 
through a simple rise in prices^ he will, whatever the mode of 
adjustment determined on, have to state the circumstances leading 
to the demand, and he will have to inform the Court of the parti- 
cular rise of prices subsequent to the last adjustment whioh justi* 
fies the demaud. In stating this he will give the Court sufficient 
data for the 'formula laid down." Loch, Bayley, Jackson, and 
Clover, J. J's, concurred in this judgment. Macpberson J. said, 

let the Zemindar seeking to enhance the rent go ^ck to any year 
he chooses ; let him go back to the last adjustment if he can, if he 
can not to any year that will suit his purpose, and let him prove 
that the proportion was theu more favorable to him than it baa 
since become." Campbell J., (now Sir George) put every difficult 
case that could arise under the rule of proportion, and showed 
how each could be disposed of. Pundit «i., the only native then 
on the bench, stated decisively that, ** in adopting the rule of pro- 
portion we have not to make any difficult enquiries. The value 
of agricultural produce is a matter almost within the personal 
knowledge of the generality of the villagers, and there are many 
very Satisfactory records shewing what it was for years past." Seton 
Karr, <1. said, 1 believe that materials exist for this enquiry, 
that there are men in every haut, gunge, and bazaar in the country,^* 
who can supply such information,*' Kemp J. added, ** the tbeoiy 
is one of easy application." Steer J. remarked that it was ** certainly 
most simple.’' Sir Barnes Peacock, while putting every objeotiou 
which he thought could ^rly be urged against the rule, declined 
to adopt the suggestion, that it would not work easily. Where ie 
the evidence which is to be placed a^nst that of tuhse Judges, \ 
men of learning, of experience, of tried impartiality 1 We have 
never heard quoted the opinion of a single man who, having tried 
to enforce the rule of proportion, had found aujsdifficulty in doing * 
sa 

As this is not a matter to be decided altogether on autbitrity^ 
we will consider it briefly for ourselves. The rent of ah oocupancy 
tenure is subject from time to time to re*adjustment in pzoportioii 
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to any increase or decrease wbiob mapr ocoor in tbe average value 
of the cropk otherwise than by the iin|iroveiaents effected at the 
expense of the tenant : and the question at issue i^ can thi» 
rule be worked ? Now the meat ordinary cause of such a change 
is a rise in prices. This is a movement which has for ludf a cen> 
tury gone on over the whole of India, we might say over the 
civilised world ; there is everywhere a steady, though not a unU 
form increase in the cost of all agricultural products. In partiou* 
lar neighbourhoods, where new markets have been opened up 
by railways and roads, the rise is marked in a special manner. 
Now the history of prices is a matter of public notoriety, which 
maybe easily* proved by the records of the Secretariat, of the 
Board of Revenue, of every collectorate, and of many dealers in 
country produce. In an authority no less accessible to Zemindars 
than their own organ, the Hindu Patriot, we have seen a sketch 
of the rise of prices in the town which is the centre of the estates 
where the most serious enhancement suits have occurred ; 
it was detailed, and apparently taken from sdurces which 
would have been considered authentic in any Court Nothing 
can be easier than for a landlord to prove an alteration in 
the average price of grain, and this done in one case, a 
precedent is established, which, in practice, is good for a whole district 
And our courts require no mere than this. It is a mistake to say 
that a landlord must prove *' amount and value of the produce” in 
order to obtain a decree. He has only to show that a rise in prices 
has occurred, and he will get a proportionate enhancement unless 
the tenant can establish some defence, such as the usual one, that 
there has already been a proportionate increase in the rent 
The Minute suggests that the matter becomes more difficult when 
the crop has been changed, where the land which was sown with 
rice in the old days, is now covered by jute or linseed. This does 
indeed appear a complication, but the objection disappears when 
, considered more closely. There is in Bengal no land which pro* 
Muces jute and linseed exclusively. The demand for these staples 
is limited, the supply of soil well adapted for.their growu is 
enormous, almost any ricotland is suited for the purpose. It 
follows, that no farmers have a monopoly of tbC cultivation of jute 
and linseed, and from this again we iSfer that no onusued or 
ectraordinary profit can be made by raising them ; for if there 
was much to be gained by sb doing, otheis would sow these new 
crops, aqd.the quantity produced would he increased untif all lands 
fit for tbe^jj^rpow had Iwen exhausted, or the excessive supply hud 
reduced tnmr pric^ We all know that in the case of jute, great 
.profits did lead to over*prodvtction, reaction in the marketi a fall in 
prices, contraction of the a^ of cultivatioe, and loss to the fumers, 
ml io the usual course, and as those acquainted with commercial 
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afPaiK fuedioted beforebaad, things hsTe now fnund thnir Invel, 
and (be promts of inte cultivation are the same as those of the 
growers cf rice. The price of the latter staple has been raised by 
the introduction of (be fibre as the quantity of land on which r!oe 
is grown has been reduced, add the supply dimtuished. And this 
rise in the price of rice, measures with perfect accuracy the incretue 
in (be gross value of his crop, guned by the oultivatonr genendly. 
The landlords have, therefore, to prove the history of the price of 
rice only, in order to establish a claim for proportionate enhance* 
ment. The theory that they are entitled to more than this on the 
ground that exceptional profit can, on the average, be made by 
growing a new crop, such as jute or linseed, will be rqeoted by 
eveiy one acquainted with the facts of the case and (be accepted 
truths of political ecconomy. 

The Zemindar has a right to enhancement if the quantity of 
the crop produced has increased, just as be has when its price has 
risen. But cases of this sort are exceptional, not like those to 
which we have previously referred, the inevitable effect of causes 
always at work. In general, land does not improve independent of 
human agency. Left to itself it runs into jungle ; tilled year by 
year it, at best, retains its original fertility. The only land in 
Bengal which is known to improve spontaneously is that newly 
formed by the accretion of our great rivera This runs through a 
familiar course, being at first mere sand, and becoming in 
time like the rest of the country, whioh has been all inreated by 
such deposits. The problem of the assessment of such lan^ 
where it is held under occupancy tenure, is solved by the second 
rule of enhancement,— by making the rate the same as that paid 
for soil of the olass into which it has passed. This is a regular 
custom, fair in itself, and objected to by neither party. If, as the 
native puts it, your cAttr land has become osul, you must pay 
asitf rates Thus the difBculty of an enquiry into the amount m 
the produce has never become necessaiy in any one instance. ^ , 

We might, indeed, put imaginary eases in which the ap{diea» 
tion of the rule of proportion would tax tiie ingenuity and 
patience of the best judge. The introduction of the culture of 
tea has given an exceptional value to land in the few places auitipd 
for such gardens, the slopes of the Himalayas, and the Teiai «b 
its foot. Some people hope that Carolina se^ may b^snbstitatod 
for our own,— and that the quantity of rice grown in the country 
may be thus increased. But the teargardens have not been made 
on occupancy tenures, and the fine American riep has not, as yet^ 
supers^ed that of Bengal. It will be lime enough to deal vdtit 
such difficulties when they arisn At tl)p worst, it would net he 
impossible to make the caicttlattOD in its enfirely, to ascertain the 
value of the former erop and of that substituted in its stead. 
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But if the objection of a practical diflGioulty i|^ its.ierorking 
does not lie against the rule of proportion, it certainly tells with 
great force against the system to be established by the new Bill. 
The standard of assessment set up by that measure is the average 
rate paid by noi^occupancy ryols in the district or part of a 
district." The difficulty of finding out what this average may be^ 
will be understood by those officers who have had to make 
similar inquiries, under the provision of the present law, which 
enables a Zemindar to enhance the rent of an individual to the 
prevalent race for ryots of the same class in places adjacent £very 
step in such %n enquiry is beset with snares. We will pass over 
the ambiguity of the phrase district or part of a district^" and 
suppose that the law, as amended, may indicate clearly what is 
the tract of country to be taken as the area of comparison. 
This being known, the person who has to calculate the average 
must begin by separating the few non-occupancy ryots, whose 
rent-rate is to be the standard, from the mass of privileged 
tenants. This will be no easy task, as the staftis of ryots is 
generally disputed, and the question cannot be raised without 
creating a war of classes. The next thing to be done is to 
classify the lands of the tenants who are found to possess no rights, 
for we presume that it is only lands of equal value to those in 
dispute which can be taken as a criterion for fixing the rate. The 
rent given for a fertile field near a market would not be selected as 
an indication of that whioh should be assessed on a patch of sand 
near a malarious swamp. This survey completed, the rent paid 
for the different qualities of land by the tenauts-at-will should 
bs ascertained with precision. In doing so, evidence would have 
to be closely sifted and compared. It cannot be assumed that 
rent is correctly stated in leases, as we have been told in Council 
that the Zemindars would execute collusive deeds in onder to 
effect the apparent rate ; nor that the coUections shewn in account 
books are accurate, as it has been proved that, in Eastern Bengal, 
'these are often falsified on a large scale, and for a number of 
years; with the same object. 

The Minute seems to accept the position that the rule it 
wpuld introduce is hard to work. At least on no other ground 
can we explain the confiscation by the* Bill of the ryots present 
right undef Act of 1869, to^have bis old rent considered fair and 

S uitable until the contraiy is proved ; a privilege of great practi- 
1 impertanoe. At present the law requires that the Zemindar 
jieeUng an enhaqcement shall prove the facts which may entitle 
him to it j the whole <mu% frcmndi is on his shoulders. The Bill 
would make it the duty the Judge to establish, the plaintiff’s 
tcase for him. Our judicial officers of all grades possess the 
confidence of the people, and in particular of the cultivators ; 
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but we fear that if the new syitem is introduced^ tbe;f may skxm 
become odious. A Judge who 'steps down from bis 8eat« and 
goes about the country, enquiring into the status of one lyot^ atM 
the rent paid by another, in^ order to treble the oustomarydues 6f 
a third, runs the risk of being dbnfounded with the agents of rack- 
renting laudlorda That is not the positipuf in which we would 
wish to present our officers to the peasantry. Nor will the position 
be improved if the Coufts avail themselves of the power left to 
them of delegating the invidious task to the Collector. It is not 
the policy of Government to perform for landlords the unpopulair 
work of raising customaiy rates, and to estaljish mr this 
purpose a system of perpetual and inquisitorial surveys. 

It is anticipated that even the Collector md^ be unable to find 
out the average in question, and in that case the rent is to be 
enhanced Until it is equal to the value of a particular fraction of 
the gross produce — three twentieths. It seems bard on the lyot 
that he is never to escape, that if one rule fails against him 
another should be brought as a reserve. As to the prinoiple 
of fixing rent at a fraction of the crop, irrespective of customary 
rights, of the quality of the soil, and of the nature of the plazft 
grown, it is that adopted by barbarians when, on first emerging 
from the nomad state, they commence a kind of agriculture. 
As soon as a degree of civilization, such as that of the most 
backward Mahratta Principalities, has been attained, modifit* 
cations are introduced. Sindia and Holkar eould inform tbe 
Bengal Council that they find it necessary to vary the share of 
the State in the produce according to tbe class of soil, and te 
the value of the crop. Tobacco, pan, and tea could not be culti- 
vated if the large sum represented by three-twentieths of their 
price had to be given as reut, and Uie sandy churs of Bengal 
could hot bear such an assessment ; though, on some rice ^ lands 
the rack-rent is three times as great. The reader will be sur- 
prised to fiod a process too savage for Indore offered to Bengal as 
an improvement. He will be tempted to ask whether any other 
antedeluvian institutions are to be dis-interred from their graves, 
and presented to uS as living principles of the greatest import- 
ance ? • 

Speaking for tbe ryots, if we may be allowed to do so, and 
not without knowledge of their wishes, we can saj^ that they 
would like to see the present law rendered even more precise. 
The landlord has a right to au enhancement propordenate to 
tbe rise in the value of gram : it would be we)l to settle what 
markets should be accep|ted as the standard for this estimate^ aud 
over how many years it should extend# We can claim to raise 
the rate of an individual to that prevalent in ** plaoes adjacent V* 
the tenants would wish to know beforehand, what places are to 

n— 1 
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' be conrider^ adjaooat within the meaning of this BoetiiHi. They 
have no object in maintainmg a state of doubt on any point, in 
provoking those confliots, in which it is the last rupee tW wina 
A legislator who thus defined and confirmed the present rights 
of both parties would meet with •the approbation nven by the 
peasants to the Magistrate, who sets up landnoarM, thus pre* 
venting the uncertainty which gives an ezouse for enoBoachment 
to the strong. That ruler would excite a very different sentiment 
who, on pretence that there was some difficulty ‘in fixing its boun- 
dary, confiscated a poor man's field, giving him in its stead a 
patch of lan^ less valuable in another place, where the limits 
were still leas defined. As to whether the Zemindars would be 
glad to exchange tile chance of invading the rights of others for 
greater security in their own, we cannot speak with such confidence. 
Just at present we fear, that elated by the prospects held out to 
them in this Bill, they would oppose any measure designed to con- 
firm existing institutiona We merely mean to observe that, as far 
as the ryots are concerned, there is^io objection to* precision, and 
that where the present law is wanting in that quality, it could 
be amended without any change of principle^ and without danger 
of popular discontent. 

One of the objects of the Bill is to prevent agrarian disturbances 
by removing all cause of dispute. The reader may judge how far 
this effect is likely to result from a measure which substitutes 
for the old and simple rule of proportion, a standard of assessment 
so novel and uncertain as the average rate paid by tenants-at-will 
in ffie District or part of the District. We have here to recall 
the fact that the disputes referred to, did not relate to any question 
which could not have been settled by the most simple law of en- 
hancement. They were caused by our neglect of a simple precaution, 
which experience has shown to be necessary all over India,*wbich 
has been adopted in every other province, and was formerly enforced 
with great strictness in Bengal. We allude to the registration 
of sdl transactions effecting the rent rate. Everyone knows that 
the amount of the dues to be paid by the cultivators should 
be a matter of public record. The natives have a disposition 
tq complicate their accounts with tenants by legal, illegal, andquasi- 
legal cesses, to set up false claims, and deny true ones, which ren- 
ders it impbssible to preserve ordmr. Unless we insist on the obser- 
vation of some method in such transactions, we must either have a 
qrstm)i)i.4f registration, or confusion and doubt. While we have no 
great liking for pither of these dtematives, we prefmr the former. 
Unfortunately, in 1867, the law which imposed a penaltv for ^e 
n^lleot of registration wgs repealed, while the jNrovision dedaiing 
it e July, was left in force. Gbanges may now be effected in the 
rent-rate hy a verbal t^ceement betven the Zemindar and a bare 
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majority’ of the tyota, aod il i« m tbi4 wogr that oohmlMMamitR 
have iD nnotiae been effeete4« Mthat the preeent Mmumeat is-the 
result os swrenU sueh onautbentioated altenMaona . In oaoeaof 
dispute it it now >diffioult to asoertain, not, ao soom ioppoM, wboh 
thp rent may be raised to^ but -.what it in fiud has bean and ia. 
The landlords all^ that a particular rate is in foiee, baTuu beoa 
introduced in such a year, by the Mnsant of the ryotsy and having 
since regulated all payments ; and if asked for eridenoe in Support 
of this assertion, they paoduce their rentncoll and their aooouats, 
summoning also their serrants as witnesses. 

The ryots reply that they always refused to agm to any en«< 
bancement, that the aUe^fed contract ia a fiction, the’ accounts fori* 
geries, and the clerks peijured. The Oourts sometimes find that the 
statements of the tenants, improbable as they may seem to persons 
unfamiliar with such transactions, are perfectly true^, while in other 
cases it turns out that it is the ryots themselres who are trying to 
deceiva It is this attempt of Zemindars to cheat by false accounts^ 
that has led to 'breaches of the peace in Eastern Bengal } or at least' 
that cause combined with the readiness of the ryots to dispute tha 
accuracy of accounts, which were kept regularly and in a ^iness* 
like manner. Attempts to enhance the rent, unaccompanied by 
such conspirades to deceive, have never occasioned any tumult, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they will have such an effect at 
any future period. Ibe remedy for the evil is (fi>viou8. We 
should introduce the system of registration now prevalent in the 
other presidencies. It will not enable us to escape the bad effect 
of our neglect in the past, but in time it will establish a record of 
all rights. The returns under the Road Oess Act are a step in 
this direction, but as they are ex parte records, and are evidenoa 
only against the person who makes them, they are not of much 
value oy themselves. The Bill before us n^lects to make any 
provision whatever for the registration of enhancements. It does 
not even touch the part of our system which is really out of order. 
The disturbances which suggested some change in the law are thus " 
taken as the occasion of legislation in the interest of the superiitt 
as against the inferior tenure-holder, on a point sltogethex- 
unconnected with the question at issue. We might, if we ohosai 
do a great deal to prevmit disputes by merely adopting tha 
imperial and the old Bengal policy on a minor matter of^prooMuret 
but we prefer to fiy off at a tangent, and to effbct a radical 
change in a part of our substantive law, which bad no cMnectioft 
with the cause (ff any disturbance. • 

The examples of tlw Punjab and of Oudh have been quoted 
in the Uinnte as precedents for takipg the rent-rate of .^ibe 
tenantfr«t-will as the standard for fixing that of the O9oa|taefl|y 
tenure-holders and there has been added, appaimitly through some 
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misapprelMnaon at to the existing law in that part of India> a 
reference to tiie North-West In the ptovinoe with the adnunstrn- 
tion of which Sir Bichard Temple was once so hofaouraUy oonneoted, 
our polk^ has always been fair and consistent We never withdrew 
privileges once acknowledged, or confiscated the property declared 
by a Court of Justice to belong to any man. We first held an 
intelligent inquin into the respective rights of diff^ent classes in 
the land, and these ascertained we confirmed and upheld them. 
The system now in force in the Punjab appears excellent in itself, 
however much it might be out of place at this opposite extremity 
of India. T^e cultivators have been very generally acknowledged 
as proprietors, either individually, or in village groups. Where 
privileged under-tenants exist, these have been divided into three 
classes, of which the highest holds at one-half the competition 
rate, not at the four-fifths of the same sum assigned to their 
fellows under the proposed BilL All this is well enough, where it 
forms part of the traditional law of a country ; but they are not 
institutions for which we should sacrifice existing rights of pro- 
perty. Sir John Lawrence, the founder of the Punjab School, 
would have been the first to oppose the confiscation of the pro- 
perty of tenants, whether to please the landlords, or to introduce 
some shreds and patches of a system established in a different 
country. 

In Oudh we have certainly done exactly what the Zemindars 
wish us to do in Bengal, and it is a true instinct which leads them 
to recur to that example. We first acknowledged that the cultiva- 
tors possessed a valuable interest in the soil, and concluded a set- 
tlement with them on that basis ; after a litUe time we cancelled 
our agreements, and confiscated their property, giving to them 
in its stead a pittance of 12^ per cent, on the rack-rent. This act 
we did, but as a necessity of war, and a punishment for rebellion. 
Lord Canning declared all lands in Oudh confiscated, by a* procla- 
mation published during the height of the mutiny. Afterwards 
as each chief submitted, grants were made to him of certain lands, 
to the exclusion of the peasant proprietors. This was what Gene- 
ral Barrow calls the settlement made on the battle-field, and it is 
certainly very unlike any arrangement which a rUler would have 
concluded during peace. We will not quote the reproof adminis- 
tered to Ltfrd Canning for this spoliation, by the then Secretary 
of State for India, or the more measured condemnation of the 
Duke of Argyll, and the summary of the facts by Mr. Mill. 
We wUl assume ^at after a rebellion it may be right and politic to 
withdraw from a rottlement made with the cultivators, and to hand 
them over to the militai} chiefs, who had headed the insurgents. 
But does it follow that we should use the same violence in times 
of profound peace ? That we should involve the loyal peasantry 
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of Bengal in the niin vhich in 1857 overtook ' rabeli of Oodh ' 

It would be'aa reasonable to exoite the soldiers Of Uie garrisoii to 
sack Calcutta next Sunday, on the ^und that Delhi was’ looted 
after it had been taken by storm. It is one of the evds of civil 
war, that whHe it lasts, little •respect is paid to die rights of pro* 
perty, whether real or prsonaL But when peace » re>e8tablished, 
the habits acquired in less hapi^ times dlouid be abandoned. We 
should beware of any man who asks us, in our legislative o^mcity, 
to imitate the conduct of those Spcmisb soldiers, who, having l^n 
guerillas during the Peninsular campaign, became robbers after the 
conclusion of the treaty of Paris. 

It is sometimes said that a Qovemment such as ours cannot 
deal with tho masses directly. It can act only through a native 
aristocracy, and should therefore endeavour to secure the affections 
of the owners of land i And we may properly effect this object, it 
is inferred, by transferring to that body property which at present 
belongs to the cultivators. Such sentiments appear to us to be as 
mistaken as dngenerous. The attachment of any body of natives 
must be useful : that of the more intelligent classes is particularly 
pleasing, when it is gained by honourable means. But we would 
only injure our position if we condescended to court any interest 
by dishonestly sacrificing to it, the rights of others. A great 
General has remarked, that in India, England requires but three « 
things to render her power lasting ; justice, rupees, and bayonets. 

It would be a poor policy to sacrifice the first of these titles to 
supremacy, in order to gain a fourth of doubtful value, such loyalty 
as is left to the plunderer by those who have received a share in 
the booty. Lord Lawrence took a broader view when be wrote : “ It 
is on the well-being and ^content of the people of the soil that 
peace and order in India mainly depend. They are the sinews 
and marrow of the physical force of the country, and no policy 
which, does not tend to the improvement of their condition will, in 
the long run, prove advantageous to our rule. If they are pros- . 
perous the military force may be small, but not otherwise." It iif 
fortunate for the country that the author of this passage had the 
opportunity of giving a fair trial to his tbeorjr as to the beat way 
of making a land policy strengthen the political position of an 
Indian ruler. He settled the Punjab on a popular basis, and* he 
trusted the cultivators : the result was seen when thd Panjabis 
marched to besiege Delhi for us^ and to re-conquer Oudh. 

We do not wish to dwell very long upon this point,^ it is/ff 
less importance in Lower Bengal than elsewlmre. But we mngt « 
say, that the sadden doubling and trebling, tmrough tbeChARt^ 
of a rent hitherto fixed -by cuatpm necjMsarily creates disaffection. 
The fact that this is done by a new law, on a principle hitiierto 
unheard of, and, as Hn Seton-£arr says of competition, ahhorant 
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to tho temperameot, sootal babits, andrattaobnami to tbe aoU vhicb 
distingaisb the agrionltoraliats of lodia»*' will not tond to {navent 
auoh an unfortunate reault It ia toue ibat diaeontent ia not aa 
formidable here aa elaewhere. Still, we muat remember that in 
Lower Bengal, the Wahabee movement apread only unong thoae 
who were diaaatiafied at the enhancement of rent, ao much ao, that 
a late Commiaaioner of Baoca, of a turn of mind ralber ptractic^ 
than aoientifio, uaed the worda Ferazi (Mahammadan Puritan) in 
the aenae of a litigioua tenant. There are fanatical preachera 
ready to take advantage of the aentimenta produced by a law 
bearing hardly on the cultivatora. And we muat acknowledge 
that in the prel^ent atate of feeling in Asia, an attack from this 
quarter would be, to aay tbe leaat of it, embarraasing. 

It may be aaked whether, in objecting to Sir Richard Temple’s 
proposal, we have any other to olBfer in its place 1 We have indi> 
cated some amendments which might be advantageously made on 
the present law ; and to two of these, the registration of changes 
in rent rates, and the explanation of the words, “ plabes adjacent,” 
we venture to attach importance. These are reforms which have 
been effected in other Provinces, and will sooner or later be found 
necessary in Bengal. Moreover, we think that non-occupancy 
tenants should on eviction be entitled to compensation for their 
unexhausted improvements, a principle recently acknowledged in 
the North-West. And there are other points suggested by the 
experience of eighteen years which should be considered, if the 
Act of 1869 is to be amended. We do not, however, think the 
present moment opportune for such legislation. It has been found 
that Government measures affecting the landlord and tenant ques- 
tion are always altered in the interest tf the higher class as they 
pass through Council. Thus tbe draft of Act X. of 1869 was 
changed so as to diminish the number of ryots entitled to rights 
of occupancy, and to impose on such tenure-holders a new liability 
. in the shape of a third ground for the enhancement of rent. The 
*iaw recently passed in the North-West Provinces was framed in 
order to make a rent fixed by the revenue ofScer, permanent dur- 
ing tbe whole period of settlement, and thus altogether to prevent 
enhancement, except at long intervals. In Council it was amend- 
ed bo that the privileged ryot’s rent may now he raised every ton 
years. The Influence which produced these results on the action of 
Government is now paramount in the Bengal Council. This was 
proved by the fate of the Agrarian Disturltonces Bill. It was in- 
tended tO'pkovide u exceptional machinery for deciding rent cases 
in disturbed villaj^s, leaving the rights of the parties untouched. 
An amendment was propo|ed to tbe ^eo^ that in such localities 
the substantive law of enhancmnent should be changed, and this 
was carried and incorporated with the Act, against the votes of 
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the majority of the QoTerament Memben. The mlee framed to 
supplement that of proportion m these villages are imj^perly so 
called. They are a obavter of unrestricted license, leaving it to the 
dii^etion of revenue offioers to enhance the quit^rent .on any 
principle, and to any extent* When we see a moderate and ose* 
ful measure so -transformed by the Coaudl, we lose all oonfideooe 
in it as a tribunal for deciding upon the law of landlord and tenant. 
The best thing it can do with that quesrion is to let it alone. 
We are not in any uigent need of change, things are working &irly ; 
there are no land complaints. The time may oome when the Ieg^> 
lature is prepared to approach such subjects in an impartial and 
enlightened spirit, with a desire to define and enforce existing rights, 
rather than to confiscate them. Until that hour arrives we had 
best remain as we are. 

We have re-stated, as dearly as we could, all the arguments 
advanced in favor of the Bill ; and we have not been deterred by the 
respect in which its authors are justly held, on account of distino* 
tion fairly earned in many fields, from putting the objections to it 
in the plainest and the strongest words. The conolusbn appears to 
be, that the proposed measure is at once unjust and inexpedient. 
Unjust, in as much as it purports to take property of great value 
in the aggregate, and now divided among some millions of owners, 
from those who before the supreme judicial tribunal of the land . 
have established a valid title to retain it, and who have sihce held 
it for many years, buying and selling, transmitting and inheriting it 
among themselves, under the sanction of our laws, and the protec- 
tion of our Government Inexpedient, because it is designed to 
transfer a great revenue from the productive to the non- 
productive classes, from those who new it as an insurance 
against famine, to men who are never likely to require State 
relie&in any scarcity: also, because it would create confusion 
and negation, agranan discontent, and political disaffection. The 
proposal would never have.been made were it not that one of the • 
parties interested has the power to make itself heard exclusively, 
and has for years repeated its perversion of history, its mis-statements 
of the existing law, and its mis-repreientations of current events, 
until they have obtained implicit credit, and are taken as undis- 
puted not only by the general public, but even by many persons 
who are well ipformod on such subjects, and sincerely Vesire to be 
impartial. We wish we could put aside the dehunons they creatbd, 
as a screen that conceals from us the view behind i but» perbiqis 
they should rather be regarded as the mist throng which the breese 
makes a reft for a moment only, until it doses again, hiding fimn 
the pilot the rook upon which be is steering. 

EN* 



Art. VIL— the NATIVE NEWSPAPERS OF INDIA AND 

OEYLQN. 

Prometheus 1)^iiig reoonoiled with Jowe^ * 

The old Titan took the liberal leadership 
Of that Olympian Ooverumeiit which ha 

g 'he first great popular incendiary^ 
ad long denonnoed from the Caucasian cold 
Of opposition. And, percei^ng soon 
That^ thoup;h the Monarch of Olympus ruled 
By ri^ht divine, he was not indisposed 
To let himself be popularly famed 
The father of his subjects, the adroit 
Intriguing Titan thus to Jove appealed : 

** Monarch of gods and mortals, live for ever f 
Stay not thy steps in the well-enter’d path 
Of progress. [India's] mute multitudes behold : 

Bead in the language of their longing eyes « 

The passionate petition of the dumb : 

And to life's thousand inarticulate thoughts, 

Emotions, faculties, and sentiments, 

Grant the yet-wanted, all-completing, gift 
'Without which life is valueless— a voice 1” 

But Jove, mistrustful, answer'd. ** To what end V 
No end of ends t ' The 'J'itan cried, ** Each end 
A fresh beginning. Voice will lead to speech, 

Speech to intelligence, intelligence 

To liberty," . . • • « “ And liberty to what 

Mocking his Minister, the Monarch ask’d, 

Impatient of reply. Let none be led 
To dream of taking liberties with me I 
Bestless, impulsive old philanthropist, 

Thy talk smacks revolutionary still," 

“ Still” said Prometheus, sullenly. “ Why not ? 

From revolutionary sources rose 

The power 1 serve ; and what wert thou thyself 

Without the Bevolution, Son of Time V* 

• • • 9 • • 

. . . . • Living force 

Id all that lives I seek, and, where I find, 

I love and serve it. Bet the poorest germ 
That strives with uncongenial circumstance 
But show me beating in its breast d&e pulse 
Of ^pregnant life, it shall not lack mine aid 
To grow and strengthen,— ay, and overcome I” 

— The Liberty of tne Fresi.^Bj Lord Lytton, Governor General 
• of India. 

c *• 

It should not, ^rhaps, be a matter of surprise, though it is 
certainly of regret, that in. a question of such recent oconrrenoe 
as the establishment of the Native Press of India, discrepant 
accounts have already appeared as to whom the honour 
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belonged of founding this potent' meaits of re{»eaentiiig and iafln- 
enoing opinioa Inoorreot statements have «4>peared> and a elaim 
for the honour has been founded on the mot that, in 189(>, 
an (^oer of the Indian Medical Service, ‘Dr. John fleaderson, 
vrith the aid of an old Stanhope Press and a fount of type, pub^ 
lished an advertising sheet, the attant-OQUrieuT of tiie Agra 
Akhbar, which was held to be the first native newspaper published 
in India, It may have been the premier vernacular sheet of the 
North-West Provinces, but it was certainly not the first Native 
Newspaper in the land. Twelve years prior to Dr. Henderson’s 
praiseworthy efibrt the Serampore Missionaries (notably Dr. 
Marshman) added a farther obligation to the already great debt 
which India owed to their unwavering labours, an obligation 
which is not unlikely in its far-reaching influence and possible 
expansion to be equal to any of the great efforts v^ich have 
emanated from that home of large enterprises,— .the Danish settle-' 
ment of Serampore. On the 28rd of May, 1818, the first verna- 
cular newspaper of India was published. The Daiycm (Mhror) 
was printed at Serampore, and the Marquis of Hastings, then 
Gorernor-Qeneral, hailed its appearance as an omen of good. Not 
contenting himself with writing a letter to the projectors express- 
ing bis entire approval of the enterprise initiated and of the journal 
itself, the 'Viceroy went farther, subscribed in the name of the 
Government for a considerable number of copies, and had them sent 
to the different native Courts.* The Marquis gave utterance to a 
sentiment which it would be assuring to hear repeated in these days 
from those similarly high in authority in this land, when it is 
proposed, in some quarters in India, to check the freedom of 
expession of opinion, and to place a gag upon the native press. 
He said, *' It is salutary for the supreme authority to look to the 
control of public scrutiny; ” it would be well if Lord Lytton would 
say much the same thing at the present juncture. The utterance 
of the Marquis of Hastings is an axiom that seems trite and 
common-place to the English reader, but it was of unwonted import ’ 
at the time it was spoken, and to the inhabitants of an Eastern 
land where reverence of State dignj^ies is engrained in the life 
until it becomes as much a part of existence as breathing, and 
criticism would, except with bated breath and in a whisper, nevbc 
be indulged in. Indeed, the story iatold of Dr. HendeAon’s paper, 
that when, after a few years’ tenure of the editorial chair, 
he gave place to a Muhammadan whom be had trained— not 
merely to compile news and to make judidcms extract^, bat 
also to discuss passing events and express op^ons upon pro- 
posed or completed acts of. the authorities the people were mueb 

* Art. “Barly fiengalt Literstare and Newspapeia*' (MoiMa RnUw, 
1660 . 
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called DigdOBhim^ described as ** conducted t>n a plan similar to 
that of the Penny and Saturday Magazines of England.*’ This was 
soon after followed by the Brohrmnioal MagosAne, edited by the 
celebrated Bam Mohun Roy. The effect of newspapers and cheap 
literature generalljr has been both to purify and enrich the lan- 
guage in which they are printed. Notably is this the case in Bengal. 
What Dante did for the Iialian language, Wiclif and Shakespeare 
for the English^ and Luther for the German, that has the native 
Press of India done, and is still doing, (or the various tonguel in 
which a printed literature has been established. What has been 
accomplished in Ceylon in this respect, where the Native papers are 
of comparatively more recent date than in India, a pundit of some 
position describes in expressing the following opinion in a letter to 
the present writer. He says Not the least important influence 
which the paper [^Lakrivi Khuna\ has been exercising on the 
literature of the land is this. Before the establishment of the paper, 
the people were quite indifferent respecting the grammar and correct 
spelling of the language in which their books were'printed. Now 
a standard has been established, which is acknowledged through- 
out the length and breadth of Ceylon, with a few unimportant 
differences, which are the products of different schools, and which 
there is not a disposition yet to give up. Publishers, too, are now 
more careful about the 'get up* of their works, Prior to the 
newspaper period the people hated printed books. Printed tracts 
and such little works they did accept when offered to them it is 
truei but it was more out of respect to the giver than any thing 
else. The gifts were neglected and put to useful purposes other 
than perusal. Now the current has turned in favor of printed 
books, which are considered moie correct than the old manu- 
scripts.** 

One very striking fact will at once attract the attention «>of the 
English reader as he glances over the titles of the vernacular news- 
papers. Unlike the colourless “Mercury,** “ Gazette,’* “ Advertiser,*' 
“ Times,*' et genuBomneol the English journals, the Indian 
delights in most grandiose titles : nothing less than the superlative 
will satisfy him. This will appear from the annexed list of Bengali 
papers with their titles translated into English : — 

trnacular. Translation. 

Hitak&ri ... Helper, or Benefactor, 

Bangs Bandbu Bengal Friend, 

Barrahaaagar Patrika Samachsr Barahanagar Fortnightly News, 

liharma Tatwa . .. Baeence of Beligion. 

Bama Bodhini Patrika .. Magazine for Enlightening Women. 

Stthar Samacbar Basily-pbtainable Newspaper. 

Saniachar Chandrika Moon of News. 

Som Prakds Maiiifestor of Moon-flighil 

Utkaia Dipika TJriya Illuminator. 
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rtfmooN&if* 

BhagTatTatwtirBodhiU 
OhikiM DArpan 
Duibin 
Arnuodau ••• 

Hito Sbadhiof 
Assam Bilashinf 
fiaaga Mihir 
Babiuya t^aodara 

Siswa^ Damn 
Mitra Prak^a 
Grambari 
Sauti Prodaini 
Biswa Duta 
Sarbatha Saopuhni 
Praja Hitaishini 
Abokds Tofihini 
Bbagvat Bhakti Prodaini 
J uankkara ••• 

Furna Sasi r 


Manifesting God^ Saaenca* 
Mirror of the Eealing Art 
The Telescope. 

Dawn of Light 
Aoeomplisher of Welfare. 
Assam Pleasure Seeker. 

Sun of Benaal. 

A Baad^e of Oariositiee. 
Mediator. 

Beriew of the Univene. 
Manifestation of Friende. 

Ihe Villager. 

Giver of Peace. * 

Messenger of the Universe. 
Compilation of All Valuables. 
Well wisher of the People. 
Pleasant Leisure 
Giver of Faith in God. 

Mine of Newa^ 

Full Moon. 


Dipping into the pages of the journals of which the above 
may be taken as a fair sample, but especially those extra-metro- 
politan, or not published in the Presidency towns, the student of 
history would be struck with the curious ante-1 9th century air, 
which seems to pervade their contents. British occupation baq^ 
yet altered scarcely a single village practice^ and its influence 
is not much felt except on the sea-coast and in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns and cities. In reading these papers one 
seems to get at the back of existing things, "to become au 
courant with a state of life which is now exactly what it was 
many generations since. The intervening centuries have passed 
over these villages and have left no formation which cannot be read 
almost at a glance. The harvest of experience is all contained m 
the memories of one generation. It is often a subject of complaint 
with historians that the records to which they have access, tell, 
mainly of the exploits of a daring soldier or of the machination! 
of a skilled diplomatist, while the daily toiling life of the masses 
is altogether ignored. It is a fangy of the writer of this papetf 
born of considerable observation of the matter, that in the 
contents of the first forty or fifty years of vernacular* news- 
papers in India, whilst European influence upon the village or 
district was but slight, may be found, by the student who is not 
scared at a multiplicity of petty details, a state of things described 
which will enable him to depict with marvellous accuracy the| 
under-ourrent of town and village life, in the ddys when great and 
notable epochs of the land’s history w^re occurring. There trcmld 
be thus supplied a vivid and complete back-ground of interesting 
facts which would throw much light upon the actions of the indivi- 
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duals upon wbom historical research has hiihstto been engaged, 
some of whose actions conld thus alone be made decipherable. 

Before proceeding to review the native newspaper history of 
each Presidency, it may not be amiss to take a bird’s-eye glance 
over the whole field, for the pnrptf>se of comparison (as r^ards 
numbers only) with the English newspapers in India, and also 
to observe the extent of circulation, the (ascertained) influence 
of the journals upon the people amongst whom they circulate, 
and by what sections of the community they are read. Tn 1875* 
the following statistical statement, compiled from details ob- 
tained from e{u:h Presidency, represented the entire Press of 
India:— 


Bengal, 

Oudh, 


Vernacular Papers 88 English 49 

Vernacular Papers 

t4 English 3 

Anglo- Vernacular „ 14 

Angh>-Vernacular „ 

4 

102 


IS 

Madras, 

Sind, 


Vernacular Papers 26 English 81 

Vernacular Papers 

3 English 4 

Anglo- Vernacular „ 32 

Anglo-Vernacular „ 

1 

58 

Bombay, 

Rajputana, 


Vernacular Papers 66 English 37 | 

Vernacular Papers 

2 Englbh 0 

» \uglo-Vernacular „ 20 

Auglo-Veruacttlar „ 

1 


86 

Nwih- West Provinces, British Burmah. 

Vernacular Papery 58 English 13 Vernaonlar Papers 2 English 14 

Anglo-Vernacular „ 7 

Ceylon 

66 Vernacular Papers 6 Engluh 5 

Punjab, ADglo-Veruacular „ 1 

Vernacular Papers 31 English 7 

Anglo-Vernacular „ 1 . 6 

* Central Provinces, 

Vernacular Pamrs 3 English 3 

Anglo- Vernacular „ 3 

6 

■ 0 , - 
This 8howsJ582 Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular (circulating 
chiefly among Natives) agaiusb 166 English papers. Allowing 400 

* It sbssM be understood that been much divided, a.y., the Puller 
* the facta related (his paper were case and kindred matters. Besides, 
gatherefl in 1874 and 1876. The Dr. Birdwood, before the Society of 
writer has, of set puroose, avoided Arts, Ziondou, has lately dealt exhaua- 
dealing with matters of later date tively with the papers of the past two 
which he has collated aud set in years. 

Older for use, upon which opinion has 
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subscribenMaa ayaiagatoesohof tha vecnac«lac.papei8-fe(a low 
average it may be, seeing that the Lahrivi .Kiruna, “ Sunbeam 
of CeTloD,” has no fewer than- 1600 subscriber^ , bul> on the 
other hand, the papers in the North-West Provinoea.in 1671 
averaged only 215 each)— t^e total of a simultaneous issue is 
152,800 copies. This may seem a poor result when contrasted 
with the daily circulation of one Loudon paper only, whose 
single issue reaches to this height; but it should be borne 
in mind that a native paper in India has many readers, and 
the approximate total mentioned would need greatly multiplying 
to arrive at tbe number of people by whom these journals are 
read. In times not yet ancient in England, when dewspapers were 
expenrive, two or three or more persons would club together to pur- 
chase a paper which passed from hand to hand, and a journal 
had thus a wider reading constituency than its circulation list alone 
would seiem to indicate. This principle applies to India and 
Ceylon ; and a case, which is but a sample of many, is on record 
where a single newspaper served a whole village. When tlie 
copy was received tbe people were called together, its contents 
read, explained, and discussed. Bearing this in mind, the Native 
Press of India will be found to be no insignificant factor in the 
social life of the Empire. 

Passing over tbe interesting speculations suggested by tbe 
fisct, that where English papers most abound, there native papers* 
are large in numbers, we may pass on to notion (be people 
amongst whom they circulate. Tnis point may be succinctly 
summed up in the remark that the papers are most read by 
those who most need the help they are able to give. These ,are tbe 
directing, active sections of the population, those who bear the burden 
and heat of the day in tbe machinery of social life as distinguished 
from those who are tbe actual busy bees working in the hive,— 
the artisans and the labourers. These latter, in India, are as 
yet but slightly influenced, except intermediately, by the news- . 
papers. Still the wave of public opinion raised by tbe journals itf 
not altogether spent and its force quite exhausted before these 
two great masses of- the people are reached. Among the tradert^ 
the petty headmen, and those who do business^n tbe Courts, the 
kachcheries and in thb schools, the native newspapers are* an 
acknowledged force, ** the terror to evil-doers" such av was desider- 
ated by the Jewsb King iSolomon amongst a people much like 
Indians in many respecta How sensitive some of the wealthy and 
influential people of India are to criticism even ^ tbe mildest kind, 
to take an illustrative incident, was shown a short while sino& A 
correspondent of the Saiyalanharwya (“Beauty of Truth / a 
Ceylon paper, innocently and in good*faith suggested that a. well- 
known and wealthy fanuly did not md Moratuwa* the'villsge in 
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i»hioh th«7 lived, as they should, and suggested ways iu wfaicdi th^ 
could be of service iu the District Such ao opinion was not aooept- 
tabie to the bead of the family who at once vuited Colombo to seek 
counsel of the Queen’s Advocate, with a view to an action in the 
Courts, but the Judges were nevef troubled with the incident. 
It -is, however, as a check upon the rapacity of petty officials 
that most good has resulted to the people at large from verna« 
cular and Anglo-vernacular papers. Those aggrieved at nmust 
nr illegal conduct on the pait of these men— who, in the East, 
know better, by an exaltation of their office how to *‘play 
fantastic tricks before high heaven ” than any other people, find that 
writing to thS paperi' is a ready means of stopping these evils. 
The conductor of a vernacular journal told the writer that be 
often received letters from correspondents in many parts of the 
country, stating that misdemeanours complained of, such as gam- 
bling, illicit sales of intoxicating drinks, cattle stealing, cock-fighting, 
misconduct of unsalaried officials and the like had altogether dis- 
appeared through the influence of the press. Moreover some of 
the officials had come to like to be well spoken of in the papers and 
to ,fear their censures.” In Bengal, the Babus of university 
education are credited, and justly, with being the mainstay of 
the vigorous press of that Presidency. Native papers there cir- 
. pulate amongst a laiger proportion of people who have been edu- 
cated, who also know something more of the world outside India 
than do the inhabitants generally of any other part of the con- 
tinent. Bombay is little inferior to the eastern Presidency in the 
literary tastes of many of its inhabitants, while the tone of its 
vernacular papers is at once bolder and more out-spoken in censure 
of some of the acts of the authorities. This is due partly to the fact 
that more energy is thrown into the conduct of the English papers 
in Bombay than in Calcutta ; this affects the native prints in asous- 
ing the imitative faculties of their conductors. Madras Presidency 
has, generally, an agrarian population, not much commerce, and not 
Imuch life. Consequently, its vernacular papers are behind nearly 
all others in India in number, power, and influence. Respecting 
the North West Provinces apd the Punjab little need be said but 
what will appear in its proper place. 

Of one fact there can be little questibn, viz., that the Native 
papers have Ubquired the confidence of the people with whom they 
are brought into contact, and What appears in the columns of these 
journals r^uy lie looked upon os an expression of feeling 
which had belling it a very cosiderable force. In the West, 
characteristio of the people, something only a little less than 
war is declared a^nst the statos quo ; and the British raj ” is occa- 
sionaHy abased in strong terms. On the other hand, in-tbe South 
and East, a milder iuflueuce is exerted, and the attempt is made to 
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show that the British ttode <tf rnliag through native ebaaaeda is best 
calculated to uplift Indian and that the best policy for tiie people i» 
to help tlto Ctovennent to the best of their ability. Eash of ^eso 
races expresses itself by the mode most eplisonaat to itti getuQS* fml' 
no Qiore disastrous oonseauen^ an to be feared Item the dnt- 
spoken frankness of the Western Indian j^paiB, than from Ao' 
milder tone of the Bengali and rife Madrasi younbals ifonlysob' 
stantial justice be done to all by the authorities. Still, when all ian 
said and done^ newspaper influence on the masses of India at 
present is very like the means of oukivation current amongst the 
agriculturists of the land almost fimm rime immemorial. The mind' 
of the native is merely scratched on its surface just ds two or tlune 
inches of soil are turned over by the inefficient plough the people 
use. Save and except this notable hot : the men who are the 
leaders of the people, are those most strongly influenced by the 
papers, and they it is who give the mof a’ordre by whicn the 
masses are moved. Looked at in this light, and in view of 
education which is now being formed from high-class training; 
the Indian Vernacular Press has no inconsiderable power. In- 
directly, its effects are mighty ; actually it is an infant in whom 
there is uncommonly great promise,— budding fruit which it will' 
require many years to mature. . 

An interesting and amusing sketch a few years ago appear^ in ^ 
the Indian Economist (a journal then published at Calcutta, aided * 
largely by Government sulwidy) on the subject of the Native Press, 
and by skilflilly-garnered and cleverly arranged extracts the author 
endeavoured to show that through the weapons of sarcasm and 
misrepresentation as wielded by native journalists British rule is 
being shaken to its foundations. The freedom aeoorded to the 
writers is, it is urged; the cause of this. Much is made of eascerpta 
cleverly extracted from the context; and the poeition js taken that the 
power, given to the people to publish what they will, should be 
curtailed, and an officim paper started to eounteraet the calumnies' 
of those papers which are left. But this remedy, as has been** 
pointed out, is manifestly absurd, for though an official mper might 
Ito ever so well written and wideIy-«i(|Bidated the people could not 
be compelled to read k. While on the other hand, by tbe vasy 
means used would the gredlest offenders, that is the cleverest writ^ 
be stirred to attempt, by the hostility di^layedr greater ^ings. The 
opposition of Government would be the very salt of life to a dis^ 
Wected writer. In the review, according to Presidendes; here 
subjoined, use will be made to a slight extent of the sketdi 
referred to ; but tbe writer of this p^ier finds hiSaself eompelletl 
come to conelusions diametri^W opposed to those eauuoated by 
Mr. Ldy, of the Bombay QvU osrvieeAbe writer m thb InMtttt 
Eeonomist, 
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Bengal. 

-» 

Bengal, as the birth-place of Tndian vernacular newSMpers, 
and as the Presidency in which, perhaps, is most active iotefieotual 
life, deserves the first place in any notice of the native press. 
It is impossible to deal thoroughly with so much as a tithe of 
the journals tabulated at the end of this section, and, possibly, 
the fairest way would be ,to take a batch of papers covering a 
consecutive period of, say a few weeks, and note the tendencies 
they evince end the characteristics they display. A batch of 
about thirty papers for the months of November and December, 
1873, when the famine in Behar was impending, now before the 
writer, seem to form about the fairest sample out of several hun- 
dred copies. It is curious to note, from the contents of these 

i *ournals, that very nearly all the conflicting estimates formed of 
hdia by Englishmen, who have never visited the coui^try, but judge 
it from a distance, by the literature abounding upon it, and the 
verbal reports they may hear, may be supported. To take one 
prevalent idea only, to which renewed currency was given by 
the expression of it in the House of Commons, by Mr. Bright, 
and its endorsement by the Marquis of Salisbury at Cooper’s Hill 
'College, just before the Prince of Wales visited India, and by 
certain untoward circumstances since, viz., that Europeans ill-treat, 
and are discourteous to the natives. The following particulars 
occur in papers of the same date from different districts in 
Bengal : — 

The Barahamgar Patrika Samaehar is exceedingly ^ieved to hear that 
Inspector Buckley, of the Barackpore Station, while in a state of intoxi- 
cation, entered the shop of an old man named Kbetra Nath Ghoae of 
Batabundipore and dealt him a blow which knocked the old man down? On 
his rising and attempting to escape be was again knocked <iown. By this 
time a number gathered to the spot and the Inspector turned upon them. 
cActs of oppression like this have become as it were an ornament of the 
police. 

Inspector Smith of the Dum-Dum station tore off the beard of a carter 
for refusing to allow him the a cart which had been already bespoken 
by another party. The authorities ought to take notice of his conduct. 

A Correspondent of the Bishwa Put^ writing from Berhampore without 
date, states that whilst the judge, the clergyman, a silk manufacturer and 
ColoneWname illemble) were engaged in playing at cricket in the field 
facing tne barra»B, Baba Ba:ikim Chatteiji, the Deputy Magistrate, hap- 
pend to be^ passing in his palanquin along a bye-path across the same ; 
whereupon the (Lionel, speaking in the Hindi language, preyented the 
bearers from proceedipg : this led Bankim Baba to remonstrate, saying, that 
as he was in the habit of passing by that way every di^ he would do so on 
this omaion also ; but on the/Jolouel further lising tnreats, the B&bn cited 
the Judge as a witaess to this prcoeedlng, and on his going to do tbs' same 
to the clergyman, the Colonel in a loud voice said, ** Gfo hence,*', and anitiDg 
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* « 

the aetioii ^ 1]ie werdatlijd boi4 of hlf iMnd ud poebed him hwqr« Op k 
ebarge being bronffbt a^net ue Golooel, and the laets praved bj evideneot 
and tibe JedgS miding himeelf in a dilemma, and being pittd as a wtthcH 
b 7 the Ooleneb he wrote tb the fitbn, aaying that the Colonel wiehod to bo 
forgiven, ae po one at the time knew him tobe fiankim Bdbnt battho 
latter inaiated upon an apology being given aa pubUely an the tnaiolt VM 
offered, which was at last done by the Colonel ; and so the matter dn^NMilL 
Be that as it mav, the Bengalia h tve foftalong time been snbjeoted to insuts s 
what Oonder u then, that they ehoabl be eimmpt in the estimation of 
the mofoasil authorittea.* 

Other cases 6f a similaif kind ate mentioned, bat they need not 
be quoted. It ehould be borne in mind that every case of this 
nature which occuia is et^erly recorded, and that the most is made 
of them by the conductors of these journals. Still it would be in 
the highest degree unflMr to judge of the ordinary English treat- 
ment of the people of India by the foregoing eztracta Since lUiil- 
ways have been made, and owing to other similar causes, many 
Englishmen of the lower orders, with whom a blow is too rttedy 
when anger is. aroused, have come to India ; and it is these maihly, 
who, in their disputes with the natives, strike them and give rise 
to the complaints which are made. But, be it far from ns to cast 
a stigma on the Railway Servants of India, who, taken on the 
whole, are a body of men worthily snstaining the British name ia 
the East for high-mindedness and justice. 

The leading articles of the papers under notice, are, most of" 
them very temperately written, and apparently with a full know- 
ledge of the subject treated. Bearing in mind that it is of Mo- 
fnssil journals that mention is now being made, no hesitation 
can be felt in venturing the statement that they would &Toar- 
ably compare with a similar treatment of local topics in Englisli 
country papers. ” While translating the articles of one of these 
papers," says a gentleman in a letter on this subject, " I am fre- 
quently compelled to admire the happy and yet forcible treatment 
of socilil matters which marks whatever is written in the edi- 
torial columns of this paper.” The Bengali papers are strong in* 
recommendations for legislation, having only too great a belief 
in the efficacy of Acts of Parliament The ^om FjvMb is par- 
ticularly anxious that a special ActTor the prevention of cruelty 
to animals should be passed. In spite of the merciful tendencies 
which the ereeda of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and kindred beliefs 
impress upon the people of the East there is nothinj^ that so sadly 
" strikes a stranger^’ as the cruelty displayed to animals. It is a 

* These eztnots are from a " Re- Those Reportj were former!; 
port on Native Papers** published to the Eduore of English 

weddy in Kengal, translations of They are now treated as oonadeutial; 
the ooDtento bemg made by a Go- but wa believe that aomd change in 
▼enunent Translator. thiarespecd is not improbable. 



S&8 The 

Bdpefiil sign to find the pspOM discotiDtensDdng'tite pmctiosi The 
BamMluvr Ohandrika in otitidnng Sir Geerge CunphrirB policy 
as Lieat*Govemer of IBeagal, mekes e rcraiark whidi should m 
received -with aH respect from so ** much-marned” a people as 
Hindua This paper et^s: — "Aaeng His Honor's faults see 
reckoned his acting independent of the counsel of others, and his 
hastiness (/it,, hot^headedness) for wUch ve cannot blame him, 
as he never married, and a man vrho has no wife can never 

{ rarsue an even path.” With regard to the (then) 'approaching 
amine most useM hints are given to Government ; the people 
are told of other'food'stulls than rice upon which they could sustain 
life, and where these edibles could be found ; the Zemindars were 
recommended to sell th^r jewels and not to lock up their money 
in that form of wealth ; the British Indian Association was advised 
to leave off drafting Bilk for the legislature and to attend to 
practical matters ; while every body was besought, during this period 
of trial to spend less money than was customary on marriages and 
religious festivals. Ur. Lely makes a point of the pipers diarging 
Government with being the cause of the famine, but nowhere have 
we been able to find this seriously advanced, and he does not quote 
his authority for the statement. Beyond a misconc^tion of the 
action taken by Lord Northbrook, shared in common with their 
> Anglo>Indian contemporaries, and caused by the secret way 
in which the Governor-General provided against the famine 
in his purchases of rice all that the Vernacular papers said 
about the scardty was very creditabie in this crisis they 
deserved well of their country. Appreciation of English genero- 
sity in the impending famine time is exhibited, although it 
is often enough stated that Orientals have no word in their 
vocabulary answering to " gratitude” in the ^ English tongue. 
The Sadhdrani remarks that “ notwithstanding ml England, 
as shown by its daily papers, is busy with the Ashanti war. 
^yet the Lord Mayor of London, on hearing of the impending 
famine in India, proposed to open a subscription for the distressed, 
and the merchants offered to send bade to India the rice taken 
from it, for all which gracions acts may the blessing of God rest 
Upon these generous merchants, and may they live long.” ^ 

^ Mr. Fawcett is frequently mentioned, and the efforts he is mak- 
ing in the House of Commons for the welfare of India are ap- 
preciated ; the Hon'ble Memher for Hackney may look upon the 
whole ofi Bengal and much of Western India, as induded in the 
constituency he rwresents, Bengali Editors are not so bad as the 
compilers of English news for French p6,^t», but^ one of the 
former in the Sulahha Sm^char ohangea Eirk^dy into Eitkan- 
diburg. The Circumlocution Office, for all the oeremoniousness of 
the Hindu character, is as tterdlessly hdd up to ridicule in Bengal 
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aa in Ebglaod. Th« Saptahik Samnehar makes a femach d propot 
to a change of Gtovenmon which may be quoted as 4m aati^te to 
some disrespeetful remarks made V ^ ^9 fioBabayimiieini 
of their rulers. This journal says 

Tbe Bengalis have alwa]rB reposeh oonfidmee In the En|dish> sad iherefine 
it was that they sought the assistance of Olive to deliver them Onmi the 
hands of ifhe wicked 8araJ*Qd>dowIa ; and the English too have always 
shown a liking for the Bengalis ; bat Sir Qsorge Campbdl haa all <d a 
sadden, altered tbe polioy onder which tiie Bengalis were hitherto proepwr* 
ing and at ease. Either Ur. Eden or Mr. Bayley shonid be Sppointea to tte 
post, for Bengal requires such a ruler aa loves its people. 

Further on, the same paper remarks, somewhat* ludicrously 

The educated Bengalis are much devoted to the English, whom 
they copy in a great many things, such as throwing out the 
foot (1), position in standing, pronunciation, wearing apparel, and 
a great liking for what tbe English eat and drink.” Unfortunately 
tlw last cited ** liking” too frequently takes tbe form of “ 
of soda and brandy and bottled beer. Befering to native oil 
of native Regiments the Htndu JSanjika thinks they ought to 
be educated*, and insists " that tbe passing of an examination in 
Mathematics ought to be made as compulsory upon native ofBoers 
as it is now upon the ofScera of European Regiments. The 
Mutiny of 1857 would not have occurred if the (native) officei|^ 
bad been educated men.” 

Asa general rule progressivenesa in matters relating to agricul* 
tore is i^vooated, but oftentimes little aid is given to the ryots, 
who sadly need assistance. Tbe Rev. Dr. Buckley, of Cuttack, 
(Orissa,) who has bad over 40 years’ experience in India, thus 
writes in a private letter, — after enumerating the various journals 
of the Province in which tbe terrible famine of 1866 occurred : — ’ 
“ The Editors of these papers, on questions arising where the 
Interests of Zemindars and ryots are conflicting, are always to be 
found on the side of the strong against the weak. They are . 
much too selfish to open their mouths or move their pens in th^ 
interest of the oppressed myriads." It is oonsolatory to think 
that this is somewhat exceptional,, and that the power of the 
labourers, combined in Rent Unions* is often strong enough to 
beat the l^mindars. Tfie labourers, too, are not nnrepresented in 
the vernacular press. * 

• On a lomewhat imaller icale, yet " sadden flow of mutiny” hblob a law 
aasenflally the same in principle, the years sgo, so •angered the Brlthfli * 

r oultuml labourers ot Bengal bad rarmer, and ledr a Bi$bop of tbo iBi* 
‘^courage of their opinitona/' and tablis^ed Church ^ ^ i - • 

combined againat emplotera long be* in the horse-pond for 
fore Mr. Arch had stirred bp the movement. 
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In an article oa Trial by Jury’’ the 4’«rfnika 

makes some remarks which are too 'good to be pacaed over. The 
appointment of men wJ|io have little learning, and whose only 
recommendation is their wealth, is deprecate. It is become 
a common saying now,’’ the Editor remarks, ** that if a man has 
money, whether he 1^ a shop-keeper or a licjuor seller, and 
and whether he has learned to read and write of not, he is consi- 
dered fit to sit on the jury. Some definite rules should be laid 
down, whereby the appointment of really able men, well educated, 
of good moral character, and having the fear of God, should bo 
secured.” As an instance of the abuse of power by zemindars 
the Salabha ^Samachar gives a tabulated statement of suits 
instituted in the Serampore MoonsifTs Court, for petty amounts 
of rents : S70 suits in all were instituted, 29 for sums under one 
anna, 42 under two annas, and so on, the highest amount being 
eight annas. Some of these papers are not slow in recognising 
enterprise. The Calcutta Darpan warmly advocates the making 
of tramways and railways. * 

The Som Frakda deals with the large question of the connection 
between England and India, in which it is argued that only through 
the native Rajahs can a hold be obtained on the hearts of the 
people ; hence the action of the Supreme authorities against Baroda 
^yras deprecated. A passage in the article under reference runs : — 
it ««• From this we think that England can never gain the heart 
of India, never, certainly by outward means only. We can res- 
pond to tokens of affection ; if hate be given we can return hatred ; 
if they boast of their civilization, seeing they are the conquering 
race, we with fears give up our long-held civilization. If England 
behaves badly or cruelly towards us, we will bold God as a witness, 
and curse it in our very hearts. If, on the other hand, England 
assimilates us into its own body, we can then only feel desirous 
for its welfare.” For language, similar to this, expressed by the 
Hindu Patriot and the Amrita Bazar Fatrika,* Sir George 
X7ampbell publicly took up his parable against the Native Pspers, 
dwelling mainly upon such remarks as the foregoing ; but this 

* Mr. Lely, quotes the following that you must seek some other way 
frona the Amrita Basar Fatriha oi to impoA upon us.'* This is unques- 
May, 1675 : — • tionably coarse and in very bad taste ; 

** Come, come dear pale-faced red- but it would be as reason^le to 
haired fellow^aubjects. Leave off this stigmatize the British Press as un- 
sanctimonieua tone, we know very worthy of confidence, because of thC 
well what you are, an j you very well rubbish published by the Member for 
know that we have peietrated through Stoke, io the Bnglmmant as to say 
your nflaaka: When you come to that beoaute the A. J9. PairiBa 
preach to us of high morality, honesty, ibolishly raves, the whole native press 
truth, and so form, we admire your Is disloyal and ahoUld be curbed. 
im|Hidenoe, but we ihmkly tell you 
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censart was fiiirly iflhdt by CtdOTW Smith, then rdtirfng from 
the editoriaI**hhait of the JVien<2 of India, m a spOech #bich he 
made at Bombay. He eaid that the bloU compaitted of whre 
but as spots on the sun compared with the vast amount of phblio 
good the Bengali papers werstdoingi and the still greater good 
they were likely to do. 

What some fairly representative Bengali papers have to say for 
themselves, may not be unfitingly quoted here, it being premised 
that what is stated was written in reply to letters seeking inform- 
ation. The three selected, are two Metropolitan journals and a 
Mofussil Paper • 

The Bindu PcdrioU 

The Patnoi was started in 1863 by a Babn, now deceased, who wiui also 
its Editor. Its first proprietor was Baboo Madhusudan of Calontta, 
who, after a year made over the property to the Editor. The last named 
gentleman continued Proprietor and Editor till June, 1861, when he died. 
The good-wil) was then purchased by the late Babu Ealiprasans Singh, 
who placed it Uhder the editorial management of Baba Chunder Mookefijee, 
at present Editor of Mnoht/rjei* Maganne^ This gentleman conducted the 
paper for about six months. Babu Eristodaa Pal took charge of the paper 
lu December, 1861, and has since continued to act as Editor and Manager. 

The Patriot is an organ of native opinion. Its political faith is loyalty 
to the British Grown ao<l justice to the millions It seeks to represent all 
classes of the native population. It is conservative, inasmnidi as it repeli^ 
unreasoning attacks on the institutions of the countr;f ; and liberal, inasmuch 
as it advocates progress and reform in consonance with the improved ednca- 
tion and sympathies of the people. It looks upon British role in India 
an a great blessing, and at the same time seeks those advantages and 
privileges for the people which they are taught to look for, from the 
nigh and righteous principles which the great British nation proMes in the 
administration of this country. 

The Patriot is regarded ae the national organ of the country at large, 
as it seeks to be tba exponent of the wauts, wishes, and feelings of all the 
nativg races inhabiting this vast Peninsula. 

There can be no- question that the views and opinions which 
find expression in the Patriot are respected by the Indian 
Government and public. The authorities have shown their appre- 
ciation of the Editor’s services by making him a member of the 
Calcutta Court of Justices, and offering him ajseai in the Bengal 
Legislative Council, wbicl^ he has accepted. ^ 

ne Amrita Batar Patrika. • 

This paper was started in Februam 1868, in Amrita Bsxar, a village 
twelve miles from Jeseore, Bengal when four years old it was removed to 
Calcutta, etill retaining, however, the same name. * 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika is d very popular paper. It is consideied to bo 
the native’s organ. It has the largest circulation amongkt the native presa^ 
the number of its subacribers being a little less than 1,500. The 
nient regard it as an able and honest, but %xtrem«ly anti-BoglMi n&p^r. 

It is published weekly, on Tbniaday, ite annual eabBcription being w. 8, 
inclusive of postage. 
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The M^ehiMtad PeUrike^ 

The Patriha is a nev Jouimal, harlog been eaUblisbed Iki Apriii 1872. 
Its political prineiples are Ijbarali and it is neutrai pn all rel^onp matten. 

One of the chief objects of the Patnha is to supply itit rea^m with 
local news, with interesting information regarding the aistricts of Moorshe- 
dabnd and Central Benral generaily, and tb discnss all measures which bare 
reference to the development of the material resources of the districts 
which it serveSi and to the improvement»-^HMcialy mamcipal» and moral of 
the people. 

The PatrikOf however, dope not confine itself to the politics of our little 
?6dlin^n ; ii. now and then addresses itself to questions of larger and 
wider interests, to subiecte connected with the advancement of the people 
of India in |;energl and of Bengal in particular. 

The principle on which this paper is conducted is the greatest good of the 
largest number. It advocates any and every meaBnre» the aim of which is 
to promote the good and further the interests of our coustrymen at large. 

At this point, in dealing with the Bengali papers, a bait must 
be made though masses of material lie yet untouched. Sqme re- 
marks on the loyalty of the journals may be fittingly left to a 
general summing up, after a detailed reference ter the papers of 
the respective Presidencies. Meanwhile, a list is appended of all 
the native papers in Bengal at the time when the information for 
these remarks was gathered, via.y early in 1874 


List of Bengali Yebnaculab Fafebs.* 

I. 


Ban<^ Bandhu, Dacca. 

Farimal Bahini, Moharajgange. 
Faksik Samachar, Barabanagar 
Indian Mirror, Calcutta (daily). 
Ubalabandhab, Calcutta. 

Amrita Bazar Fatrika, Ditto 
Bangbdd Puma Chandroday, Cal- 
cutta (daily). 

Education Gazette. 

' «,Hindu Hitaiahini, Dacca. 

The Durbin, Calcutta. 

Halisbhar Patarika, Ditto. 

Jita Shadhini, Barisftl. 

Prachiu Puran Sangraha, Calcuim. 
Sapt^hik Paridarsak. Ditto. 

Behar Bandhu. Ditto. 

Buugpore DikprSkds, Eakueafa. 
:toga Mibir, Bhowanipore. 

Bisva Duto, Ditto. 

BlaoyanuUhd, Calcutta. 

Saptahik SBtmaehar, Ditto. 

Pali Poridarsidc PuW^a. 

The Mondug Beam, Calcutta (daily). 

* A few of the publications in this 
speaking, are not Newspapers. 


Bbagvat Bhakti Pradaiui, Cuttack. 
Hemlatay, Calcutta. 

Sadh4raui, Chinsurah. 

The Bidesi, Cuttack. 

Banga Darpane, Baris&l. 

Hicak&ry, Calcutta. 

Pratna Kumro Nuudini, Seranyiore. 
Bama Bodhini Patrika, Calcutta. 
Samachar Chandrika, l^tto. * 

The Bengalee, Ditto. 

Barta Boho, Bariakl 
Dacca Prafcis,^Dacca. 

Bbagvat Tatwa Bodhika, Berhampore* 
Chikitsa Daroan, Chinsurah. 
Akbar-pLAktiyai, Mozuffetpore. 
Arunai Sibsigar. 

Assam fiilashini Jorehaut. 

Gram Dut Burrisaul. « 

Rajshye News, Boalia, 

Moorshedabad Patrika, Berhampore. 
Madoa Garala Tatwa, Caloutta. 

Baoga Vidya Prakiuhiha, Calcutta 
(dailyX 

list are pnhifahed Honddy, and strietly 
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Biarn DarMii CWaotte^ 

Qrambaal, ^ 

Gaana BikadDi Fdttitti^ Fnbiui. 
CafCdtta Prakia,^ CataaM. 
£i-6k*Baoga, Dit^ 

Sangb64 BakiliiL Balaapia* ^ 

Onssa Patriot* 6a^tacb 
Suma Vedak. Berhampore. ' 

Bhdrat fiahrid, Oftldutta* 

The Darpan^ iMtto^ 

Utkal Darpana, Ba|aMfO 

Gram Baata Ph>kd8hika;Oooiadreol!7« 

Dbarma Tat#a, Calcutta. 

Bulabh SomaohaTi Ditto. 

Bajasthaner Itibritto, Ditto. 
Somprak&B, Chaugripota. 
Ghastn-i-Tem, Bankiporet 
TTtkal Dipika, Cattack. 

Desk Hitaiahiui, Serajgunge. 


l|ia4ool^^QaottHa»_ 
Tatvabadbini Patrik«b UMikf 
Gatdaate Naiadr. Qya. 

Sapttfilk SaagMdl, 

Rauai^ Saudaru, Oideatlk.* 


MaibjaitiL IBttOk 
BarrlporaObikitiM^ Bfurriport. 
Dtkal Putia* Outiiaok. 

The Data, Cidoutta. 


Prajd Hitaishlni, 'Khagnk 
People’s Priend, Caldhtta. 

Abaicaiia Toshm, Bhowanipore. 
Moorshedabad Babashysv Calcutta. 
('hundemagOTo FatrikSi, Chihsiirah. 
Kanchaiaparah Fktiikai Eaackott* 
parab. 


* Bombay Pbesidenoy. 

Second in importance as regards the number of its journals, 
Bombay can scarcely be said to take a lower place than Bei^al in 
** vigour and rigour”' of any kind. Its energetic Anglicized Farsee 
population, and the geneially martial character of the inhabitants 
of the States under the direct rule or ** protection” of the PresU^ 
dency Governor, introduce ns to vernacular newspapers whose 
stamp is altogether different to the publications of the Bengali, and 
yet, as has b^n already remarked^ properly treated, they are not 
one whit more dangerous to the ruling powers, than is the softev 
speech of the editoj of the Eastern India PutrilM or Prok&ah. A 
copy of the Bast Qoftarj taken at random, will suffice to prove this. 
The mere enumeration of the headings of the ai tides will, at once 
show an altered tone. They are as follows : — Baroda in Hot 
Water. • Tramways veraus Buggies.” **The Depaited Be» 
former of Happy Memory.” The Bustomji Jamsetji Memorial < 
Fund.” Bombay in Times 5[ War.” Plantain the King of 
Fruits.” A Fears Progress in Taccioation.” ** The Future of ibd 
Parsees.’^ The Examination for the •office of a Native Subor«> 
diuate Magistrate.” '^Ov^land Bmlway between England a^ 
India.” Usefulness of a Free Native Press.” ** TheftFetitiop of 
the Bombay Association against the Revenue Jurisdiction Bill?^d!C< 
Bombw has become the '‘gateway” of India, and in addition to 
the injduence of those .settld in the city, the continual stBsam of 
European^ thought and action pamng through, ha^ a strong re^im^ 
impress^ upon the native journalists U the capital cff the PresideUcgrA 
and its immediate neighbourhood. Th# three leading vernacular 
papers are the tM Iniu Prdkda and the Quimat 

Ultra, While each and w of these notr unfrequenlJy pen what^ 

T~1 
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Dean Stanley, addressing the Newspaper Frees Ftod ef England, 
calls ^ terrific leaders/’ they oftentimes incidcate* the soundest 
sense in a most graphic manner. Like the trunk of the elephant 
nothing is too small to be passed over, nothing too great to be 
grasped. Mr. Lely extracts the foUQwing from the InSi FrakASf 
which is creditable to the common sense of the writer:—* 

**Asafamilj wiUlieeomeptotpercms if eyery member of it works bard 
and denies himself, so will a nation. Eyery one is crying out that the 
present Qoyeroment is eating us up like a rat, but no one thinks what ie the 
real truth of the case. .... We have not lost but gained by the 
English rule and have fallen into our dependent condition by our own neg- 
ligence, which is a most shameful thing to ua« Foreigners take our raw 
materials, and haying made them fit for use, giya them back to ue, and 
charge us what price they like. We are ignorant babies and have to eat 
food chewed in another’s mouth. Then, friends, .... let us cast 
away our indolence and gird up our loina and strive to increase the skilled 
arts among us !” 

While in regard to that base imitation of the characteristics of 
the European, which is neither flattering to the imitator nor 
to the imitated, we have the following utterances 

** To put on English boots, to wear a collar round the neck, to talk an 
Anglided Hindustani, to swagger about, all this does no good when allied 
with bad conduct.”— 

Civilization does not consist in imitatiDg English dress, or in wearing 
II a huge turban, a long coat, and a gold stripe round the waist, tight trousers, 
and English boots. It consists in improvement of the character.”— (iToor- 
wi^Absar.) 

Their (t, e., our educated youths’) highest ambition is to be able to talk 
English with a police inspector, a station master, or a coaehing-olerk, and to 
be able to strike terror into the hearts of railway peons by a few hideous 
sentences dirtily scrawled in the handsome and hignly-glaz^ pages of the 
Complaint Book. The estimate which the conceited Parsee or Hindoo forms 
of himself is higher than is warranted by his genius or capacity.— 

Mitra,) 

The Ouaerat Mitra, which is the proj^ertj of, a&tl is edited by 
Dinsbah .^rdeshir, a Parsee of much ability, whose pamilhlet on 

The Impending Revolution in B»roda, 1873-1874,” was useful 
in attracting attention to the wretched conduct of the afiGurs of 
that State, is a journal of acknowledged influence, though it now 
and again goes out of Its way to pen criticism of English 
men and English doings, whereby it lays itself open to the 
assaults ofl the Philistines of the Anglo-Indian press, who do 
not spare it In treatimr 8f purely native Conceras, it is trust- 
worthy, which is more than can M said of its lucubrations in English. 
Bowever, a criticism of Mr. Grant Du£F, on 'th4 occasion^ of his 
visit to India, ts^ years agO) may he quoted lit Ilk^ to interest 
readfll' in England. It is as follows , 

'tSfi Oiant Dafi iaa diw^pll*of Biohaid Cobden, bathe has'not a particle 
of that eminent statesman's humanity. Oempar. the enet|;y of Hr. Gibden, 
his, love of man, his love eq^oHy of ^ POtw and of the laboring man.- 
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withih« t<niwi«lMi^«f tiwBMBilMr |S»^ llgte> I^«bNM% h» «m» to 
Indifti and waofrAo MMunot «ad in tb« oolw whi^ ba bw i^tbiithad in 
tbe Con^oMororjf of bis tt»T«b in ^is oonntc^. b« hw no otbar nwd 
to OM for tnO jnrdonoM of Matboian than ‘tavagM^. iTor ft Ur. Orbnt ObS 
inferior to RieViid Oobdan in hdmani^ only and in graataata of feni } bain 
also inferior to him in eloqnanoea for the ‘nnadoniMaloqnaiiea’QC Oobdan 
baa not often bean anrptaaed m the British Banate. 

In this Presidanoy the experiment of pabUshing n cheap news* 
papex for the masses has hem made> and ^s proved suecessfol. 
^e Dny&n Ohaksku is one of the cheapest jhiftbais in the 
world, in fact the cheapest when the cost of prodnction in 
India is taken into consideration. It is published at Foona» 
the subscription being one rupee and two annas per annum* 
and, being published once a week, this is less than one half* 
penny per copy. It was specially established in the interests of 
tbe very poor, who were unable to purchase the bigher>priced 
English and Native papers. Its object is prominently put forward 
as the enligl^tenment of the poorer classes of the community, an 
object which it is held to worthily fill in a manner not antagomstio 
to the better side of English rule. As might be expected from its 
cheapness the Chakahu has, by far, the largest circulation in the 
Bombay Presidency. The Chakahu, like many other vernacular 
journals, was lithographed in the earlier days of its existence, but 
it soon passed into an improved porition l^y which the use of typB* 
became necessary. 

There is a great sameness in all the native journals ; in Bombay, 
not quite so much as elsewhere perhaps. They have scarcely 
yet reached the stage when individual characteristics can be stamped 
upon them. In this they difier exceedingly from their Anglo-lndiui 
contemporaries. When the history of the English Press in India 
comes to be faithfully written, it will be found to consist very much 
of a Series of biographical sketches. Without the many sul^lects and 
manifbld resources of British journalism to fall back upon, thu 
editor and proprietor (this is frequently the connection) of an English* 
newspaper in India, exercises a personal influence over everypart of 
the paper, in a manner and to an extent hardly practicable ejimwhere. 
^1^ impersonality of the higher English journals is a state yet to 
be evolved in India. Two ef the vernacular papers, at least, howoTWr* 
exhibit from an Indian standpoint the incarnation of personality, 
to which reference has been made, as marking the leading English 
papers, viz, tbe Hindu Patrwt, with the Bon'ble IB^ristofias Pal, 
and the Ouaerat Mit/ra, with Dinshah Ardeshir, as the onnduotoro 
respeotively. All the others display a monotony^hich » well nigti 
appidling so far as the editorial columns are concerned, and relist is 
only found in the news abd correspondence columns, wb^ ^'in- 
cidents that go to round off tiie duly life of town and viUnge are 
described. An exception ought, perhaps, to be made in the case of 
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toffticl6s in their eolamos dari 0 {| the riote betWehn Intselmi^ 
Pwrsees in 1879 were of great indoenoe, aad had ainaihed effect 
upon the action of the rareee community, if not aho upw eome 
«f the other eommnnities in the«city. When edncai^ has 
spread only a little further and Teraacnkr jonmalum becomes 
more of a veal power, Bombay is certaiato be in the &ont There 
is nothing farther of special Wportance to detail respecting the 
papers of this presideney, eioept to append the IbUowing list 
of native journals 


Th6 Bboot^ Bomlm. 

Bodb Spodwiur, mttica. 

Hiteohu, Kaladgie. 

Toolaaorit Bamayen, Bombay« 
YezdanperiBt. Bbtubiy. 
hooryodaya, Tanna. 

BomDay Bomachar, Bamhay {daily.) 
Kyaya Tatwa, Ahmadabad. 
Dnyanodaya, Bombay. 

Guzerat Mitra, Surar. 

Duyan Ohacksho, Poona. 

Kbandetsb Vaibhava, Dboolia. 
Bxoacb Vurtman, Broach. 

Arya Mitra, Bombay. 

Naasick Veit, Nassick. 

•Vepar Mitra, Bombay (daily.) 
Farashu, Jamkbicdee. 

Hindu Punch, Tanna. 

Jugan Mitra, Rutnimberry. 

Bombay Mitra, Bombay. 
Kulpintum, Sbolapore. 

Bind uBeformet and Mitradaya, 
Bombay 

Parsee Pnoch, Bombay. 

Katty awar Somachar, Biukpte. 

Kiti Prak&8, Kaira, 

Native Opinion, Bombay. 


Daily Prabfaakeeiv Bombay. 

Bfittya Bhodkuka, Bulaagherrye 
Bast Goftar, Bombay. • 

Belffaum Sumaobar, Belgaum. 

Bnmiyan Bodbuk, Bombay (bi-wceky), 
Dnyan Bodbuk, Dbarwmr. 
C^umdrodaya, Amedabad. 

Doonia Dad Futre, Narfod. 

Vaipa Sumaobar, Bombay (daily) 
Dnyan PrakdsL Poona. (bi*weekly) 
Shoobha Sooonaka, Sattara. 

Loka Eully Anecbu, Poona. 
InduPiukaah, Bombay. 

Arroonodaya, Tanna, 

Diyana Sagara, Kolapore. 

Amedabad Somachar, Ahmadabnd. 
Jam-i-Jamshed, Bombay, (daily) 
Somscbor Babadoor, Ahmi^abM. 
Nyaya Sindoo, Ahmadnagar. 

Loka Mitra, Bomb^. 

Mabarastra Mitra, Sattara. 

Surya Prakia, Surat 
Hindu Punch, Bombay. 

Ebed Vurtman, Kaira. 

Swadesb Hittecbu, Bombay. • 
Vurtman Dipika, Bombay. 

Yidaya Vinoda, Limrea. (Kathiawar)* 


Madbas Fbesidbnot. 

This Presidency is the Cinderella of the Gtoiremmental divisions 
of Indiap so far as being last of all in ^mmercial enterprise and 
otbbr mattersp is concerned ; be would b# a bold prophet who would 
venture to assert that the parallel with the fairy story might bo 
pursued further and Madras described as likely eventually in things 
^muierc)pl at least to put the other Presidencies to abamec 
There be no question that since the days ef ihe storming of 
$eriog^tam, when Clive and Bupleix oonteaded for Oe posses* 
sfon ifi tko South of I(idiB„^this portion of the Oontiiient has been 

‘ * WhMB not othervrue rtatoj, the pcpm samwl era paUhlud c^aC 
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JTefjrnfiuii in Um poiilioK of tinfe innvotfaMt 00101 % «lriiAi hni 
Bo‘ bntoiy, odd ii» fherafoto, hold to 6o hapim Its nntioli t&o%ii 
tespeot^ an nndoniably daU. Whife the Mutiny of 18(7 
ra^ in reriona porta of the land, tbete waa poaoe in' atf tin 
bcmen of Madina. It8Beaeooata,>theCoioinaadeland^M<dehaai 
hare few porta, and ita export trade ia oonparatimly inaigni&eaot^ 
amall by the tide of the Itiandof Oylontotbe Se«tb>Baat iinr 
inatancoi Motwithatanding theae and otauar drawfaaitica, a|pMd woric 
of ednoatioD and oiviHga&m haa been dona, whitit plaoea the 
Pxetidenoy, in reapeot to internal progreaa, aa a whole> on « 
level with the focenooat tA the great diviaiona of India, and in 
advance of otbera, yet it'ia a omI fonrth in the nnaaber of its 
vernacular jonrnala, even though ita Sngliah newafiapeta axe 
relatively laige in prqwrtion and are ably ooednoted. Twen^ 
aix purely native papers, aie til that are registered, while of the 
Anglo*yioiiaeular journals, thirty-two in number, a laiM pro- 
portion of them {eineteen) are Distrkst Gasettes, nnder the 
management* of European oMoiala, and strictly condned to the 
notification of official orden, fico. Nowhere m Xndi^ pe rhap % 
are the native newspapwa leas potent in .tbtir inmenee on 
the people than in Madraa In fact, the deaeriptioi) pven by 
the Agent of Native PuJbtie Opinion, published in yepexf, 
Madras, in its colourless and j^ripbnutio relarence to ita^ 
is curiously applicable to til the vernacular journals of the 
JEVesidency. This desoiiptioa runs: — " The paper btionga to 
no party. It does not advocate total anuibilatioD of opting 
things, simply because change ia a sign of ptogresa, nor adheiea to 
them simply because they have been so long in existence.”' 1%hi 
is apparently very broad, yet in retiUy so narrow that it may fao 
commended for adoption in an election address of that canons 
political hybrid, the laborti-Conservative, a lineal desoen d ant of 
Mr. fiacing-both-waya of John Bunyan’s allegory. 

The Muhammadans are among the more active and enlightened 
of the inhabitants, and during tiie time that the late Lord Hobart 
was Governor of Madras they were in high favour. The expeci- 
enoe gained in Tnrkep by this nobleman — bimself one of the most 
oontietent of the ansto^^o followers of Ittebard Oobden— pteb 
possessed him in fovour of the Mustimfns of Southern LtdiS. 
Consequently, notion ought first to be taken of their jonmtii^ not 
mecely because of the fact stated, bat tiso for the reason tiwi rasse 
niunl)M a full third of the vnmaoolar prints. Bnt a numbnewt 
which seems timosfe born of the burning heni of the ▼ntt %ig| 
whiob enoiKle the fow monntaio ranges, thalfmahe a. h*olH!%ti 
to this part of Indian seems to have wen htid el the inWttil'of 
theee (o^erwiee) eneigetio'peopla C%ttin (now Ooton%l^)ks^ 
Pemm tnoslator to wyntosBont^ albor giving ample sarnnailfS 
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of four Muhamtnadan papers; iMioarlcB: ^In aUtire hVbee pera^ 
graphs there is not a line of original matter '#hile df the Beater’s 
telegrams qu9te<l by tliem he farther adds ; ** The traaidations 
of the telegrams must be Greek to those who read them, as no 
attempt is made to give the meanings of Earopeaa names of 
persons and places occnrring in them, There are Turkish and 
Arabic words for all the priudpal countries and cities of Europe 
but they are evidently unknown to these journalists, who idways 
use the English' worw verbatim. ” EvidenUy, tdie true use of 
a newspaper has not yet been grasped by the Madras Musal- 
m&n. He can« be as fierce in TOUthern India as, according to 
Mr. Gifford Palgrave (“Travels in Central Arabia”) can his 
Wab&hi brother in Sind. The outbreaks amongst the Moplahs 
(iit. : Ma-Pillahs, mother’s sons ; being the offspring of Arab fathers 
from Hindu mothers) on the Western Coast, prove this. Conse- 
quently in his newspaper we should look for brave words," 
altogether surpassing those of the bold fobu of ^ngal when 
inditing an article for Moohet^'$ Magastine, or the ardent Parsee 
of Bombay who feels patriotic impulses stirring within him. An 
abstract has been given of the principal contents in an issue of the 
Boat Oofiar ; a summary of the contents of the Talisman of 
Wonder, mven by Captain Tyrrell, may not be unfittingly quoted 
dure. This number contained : — 

" A short piece of advice to reader^ informing them that though men can 
speak belter than beasts, yet, a beast is better than a man who does not speak 
the truth ; after which follow some aphorisms in the style of English copy- 
books. A Ikcetious story translated, if my memory serves me rightly, from 
Joe Miller’s Jest Book, More advice in the sententious style of oriental 
Poor Bichards, Persian charades, Ac. News from Boonsoor, Mysore, 
Agra, and other places. The«e articles seem to be written with the inten- 
tion of being facetious. The only news from Boonsoor is, that a buffalo calf 
has come into the world with its head in the middle of its stomach, an^that 
head a man’s. The news from Agra is, that a washerman has been fiimd for 
overloading his donkey. The article on Mysore news is written in the 
Qlusaja or rhyming prose, in which sense' is too commonly sacrificed to 
sound, and contains no news at all. In fiaraitel a miracle has occurred ; a 
man’s house was burned down, but the holy ‘ Koran’ was found unharmed 
by the fire in the ruina The gest of this paper is entirely filled up by 
translated extracts from ijie Overkuui Mail and other English and Hindus* 
taubpapers." * 

Befecence (lothe Muhammadan press of Madras, already too fully 
noticed so fiur as intrinsic worth is concerned, may be concluded by a 
paragraph relating to the cremation propwal for England propounded 
by Sir Henry Thompson. Now that the English," says the Shame- 
ttf-AIiMMr, “ are tiMnking of adopting cremation, (he Hindus will 
Im^iiiM' that they are copying them, and wiil conclude that in a 
dhort time all the English will without doubt he oenverted' to 
Biaifaiiem. We imagine that the real cause of the English^ w of 
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some among tibem, fikToring erenation ia that thsy ii|pMgiiie that 
the body wEw batnt is lem likely to spv^ oontagioo> pr to M^ijito 
theme; bntit is a matter of opioion whether the dfifiihmon of 
Downs gases from the smoke of a burniDg corpse is not a greater 
evil than any that oonld aris^ from the dtoomposition w that 
corpse under the snrfBoe of thi ground/' So far as this oommdnit^ 
is concerned, while their present lethargy eontinnet, fireedone of the 
press will not lead to much harm, neither will it do muon go<^ 
This is also true of the Tamil and UalaTalum papers. DoU and 
decoroua One paper wants a book of onscene songs^ which are* 
chanted in the Bazaars, suppressed. An article in a Matayalnm 
paper commente upon “ the mscouragement enduiciS by the Indus* 
trious of humble origin in India in general and Malabar in 
particular ; and compares their condition here with that of thmr 
brethren in Europe, where industry is deserredly honoured, and 
the industrious, however low in descent, will, if otherwise qqialified, 
meet with no hindrance, such as they do here, in raiwg themselves 
to higher steps in the social ladder ; and gives instances of suoh 
cases.” Early marriages are strongly condemned, and social legis- 
lation of an advanced type seems in favour with the conductors of 
these papers, though it is questionable whetbet they would he of 
much assistance to Government if any attempt at improvement 
were made which violently interfered with caste prejudices. The 
tone of the writings is highly satisfactory, when serious topics iffS 
considered. All that we need wish for the future of the Press 
in the South is, that present characteristics should be greatly 
intensified. ** Masterly inactivity" will then best describe th^ most 
suitable Government policy towards them. 

The State of Travancore has long been described as the " Model 
State” of India. Successive Governors-Qeneral have borne test!*’ 
moay to this fact ; the present family of reigning Princes have 
worthily striven to maintain the tradition. One of the scions of 
the royal house delights to meet the people, be on the plat- , 
form they as audience, and to lecture them upon those quatle 
ties of the British people which have contributed to the foN 
mation of a natuial character which is marvellously fi»oe* 
fuL Strange to say, newspapers nave not yet taken anything 
like a proper place in 'this State, thoogh its authoritiea *aaa 
leading men show themselves most sensitive to Hhe oritioiain 
of the Madras and Bombay English papers. Missionaries) toct 
'in great numbers, labour in this region, and they, m a rqlo) 
have not shown themselves unmindful of the pomet exerted by 
Press, But, whatever the cause, the fact is u^eniahle, that, tola 
Model State has, perforce,^ to take ^Jower pbioe throiueh Mjoi of 
vigorous newspaper enterprise) wMoh is a pity, for even to a'w^l* 
governed orientfu ooontiy, the consequent monotony and jpover^ 
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of idei^ must be absolnteljr appaUiog : fha nara c«g#»i^ rated 
(he State, the greater the meow batienoeeB.* . 

The native pewspapersf of the Afadiaa Freridencijr era ae fol- 
lows 


Travanoore Herald, Ckit^m. 
VetbaDtha NimayaFathrioa, Madras. 
Buguida Vaaaoi, Madras. 

The Brahma Depekai, Madras. 

The Padohenra Tharaka, Cochin. 
Suttia Bttrthamani, Madura. 

Shaba Oomadetool Akbax, Madras. 
Muzharool Akbar, Madras. 

Diva Samajum, Masulipatam. 
Abgoolob Akbar, Buigalore. 
Manahore Mohamedien, Bangalore. 
Poorooahatka Perathani, Maaulipa- 
tam. 

Sudhee Banjeni, Ooeanada. 

Vetty Godeyen, Madraa 
The Shumaool Akhbar, Madras. 
Varthaniana Brinaeani, Ooimboconum. 
'ihe Subhodini, Manfluore. 

The Osuanabanoo, Madras. 
Dinavurtbaman! (Telugu and Tamil 
Editions,) Madras. 

S. Travancore Morning Star, Nager* 
coil. 


Andrubarlia Bi^juvluii^ Madrsi. 

Thb Desbabhimaui, Madras. 

Asbrapel Akbar, Madras. 

Sharwada Munjari, Madras. 
Sathiapomeiiy, Ootacamnnd. 
firitbantha Bodhiaee, Baogaloi^ 
Nyi^ Bodbinee, Cocanada. 

Native Public Opinion, Madras. 
Vlyavaharathaougaur (Tamil Edition 
and Telugu doj Madras. 

The NejagAodhin, Madras. 
ThamofmMhiDi, Madras. 

Tallismay Hynitbe Madras, 

Sadgori Zamani, Madras. 

Khasunool Akbar, Bangalore. 
Tallesmay Eantan, Bangalore. 

Kamla Palakam, Cochim 
Sf^ardava Hamani, Madras. 

Hitavadi, Masulipatam 
Kamatam Pracasika, Bangalore. 
Janavkio^i, Madras. 


The Nobth-West Provinces and the Pctnjah 

Among other things which cannot but compel the attention, evea 
though but a casual glance at the titles of the newspapers in the 
latest-acquired teriitories of the British in India be given, is the 
desire manifested by the people to do honour to a Burra Sahib” 
of high repute, by calling a newspaper after him. Hence we hAve 
the Lawrence Gazette, and Jlfuir Gazette published at Meerut, a 
place infamous in Mutiny days; the Strachey Gazette and inglia 
\(i&zette, in Urdu and Eindee respectively, both printed at Moora^a- 
bad ; and the Mayo Gazette at Delhi. It will not escape notice that 
in each of these cases the distinctive appellation of the Government 
Record is appended to the nfmes of these distinguished eftor an 

> * fjeversl papej'S appear to be pub- t A proportion of these are not, pre- 
lifibed in and near TTavahcore ; The sninably, newspapers strictly so caUed, 
Heraldf Cottyam (head-quarters of the but maguzinea isaiied monthly, though 
Churoh Missionary Society^ Tiro registered as newspapers. In the list 
English and two native journals at furnished to the writer by the Posjt- 
flCochin^ a port on the Malabar Coast, master General of Madras, unlike idl 
and ona at Nagereoil iSbut, after all, other retUrna, theaw is no oolumn to 
asanmiMi thpse publiidied outride, indieata the ftaqosaqy of pilUkuir 
cirealatf in the Btate^ the result is very lion* . ' 

poei tot Truvanoore. 
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Indim fuAkidii:' a bwtiSnIf oaa' Pctwhdr it was 

tbooght^tbatdt wbald b« dsttfatM;)' 'to aiNW<!$a«e''att«b wkpMjr 
names wHb the thlerof ionr&als which ’bad/Mbape, eritioised iQMf 
acts, and oonseqaentiy tney have been apotbeosisM in eonttSetfiMk 
with tbe waafe of a phbUeation yrbtoh nsf^er sontaiiied tbyWHig , 
ree^tfiil of them, beiiif under their own dir^ (fontroL ddthoitth 
the vemaoulat press of the North-West iVovioees oaa date Iw 
birth so far bade as IdSO, when tbe Agra Ahbbari to Whieh 
referenee has been mute, was started, this Inatitutiott Wihiled 
to strike dew toot, to etert much influence, or to attract mneb 
attention, is that this section of the Indian press has , 

been smothered in' a blanket of too much eoddliB|(. These 
Provinces are much ^^vemed, as Government goes in India ; thongb 
in Europe or America the Executive would be held to be feeble 
in the extrema Nevertheless tbe authorities are altogether tbe 
Devs ece mackina * of social and political life, and the consequence 
is a decided lack of tone or spirit in the papers. And yet the 
inhabitants of* these region are among the most warlike, energetii^ 
and independent of the many races of India which are under 
British rule. 

Perhaps, it was felt that to give* these people a taste of liberty, 
the chance of saying just what they pleased, would be to find for 
them an outlet by the pen for the energy which had hltherh^ 
given exceeding great strength to the sword-arm : hence the 
reason, doubtless, why Government adopted the policy of largely 
subsidising certain of the papers by taking a goodly number <n 
copies, and thus ensuring, to the proprietor a remunerattve oir* 
eolation by a modified system of bribeir. A paper thus 
supported is always at the mercy of the ofScial who has the power 
to withdraw the assistance on which it depends ; and the efiwt as 
regards independent criticism or opinion is the same as that 
caused by the endowment of a place uf worship, which has 
often been found to exerdse a deterrent, rather than a stimw*. 
lating, action on religions seal. Consequently the native press ' 
in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab count for little or 
nothing in the formation or direction ef pnblio opinion ; and while 
the Bombay and Calcatta^nglish journals find much to extraet^ 
and not a little pabulum for editorial manipulation^ from tbUr 
vemaoular contemporaries, the Pioneer and other papers of in* 
fluence in this portion of the emjttre, scarcely pver notice, eilber 
for praise or blames what appears in the native newspapets. ^Hie' 
conductors of these prints are not even indastriqps in ^ t 

* It Wss in these Prcvinoei that an in the devotica to the SnM 
English effioiel .was hocrified to of deOlee to whoineemtM|n||K^ 
discover that he hed been deified, and many of the peepd whom fip ni|l$L, 
that wet^p of hiuiself was inohided 

z— 1 
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tion of looal itemi^ mid «iv» |«t • MiHWMatAtion of 

current bistoir which, skufallf nrmng^ ntiaht ffCBcnti n moving 
panorama of bright uundente and curioua mcta < It arae, if the 
writer’a memory aecvee him oorreotly, in die columna of a Nteth* 
Weet journal, that an inoomnicuoiu par^raph of five or aiz lines, 
announoed the lou of eeveral hundtra lives in one of the large 
rivers in that region. Not a word detail or oomment 
beyond the mere recital of the bare fact, desorilMng the cirottm* 
stances under which a number of heavily*laden passengw boats 
were oapsised or sunk. ^ When it is remembered now folly, and 
even sensationally, a railway accident, involving the loss fA a few 
lives, is treateld in Europe, the lack of appreciation evinced by 
these journals will be realised.* More interest is taken by these 
papers in the political condition of Afghanistan ; and the move* 
ments of Bossia attract as much attention and are, perhaps, more 
commented upon, than the doings of the Government of India. 
Shut op from criticism on this side, their month filled by a large 
sugar plum being placed in it, attention by Yernadhlar editors in 
the North-West is, naturally enough, directed to doings abroad, 
and in the affairs of Afghanistan and the gradual bugging by the 
strong arms of the Russian bear of all the Central Asian towns 
and tribes, there is certainly matter of interest. It may not 
Ji)e out of place to state here, that so well is the severe practice 
of Russian rule as compared with English known in India, 
that this Euro-Asiatic Power would not be welcomed as a con* 
queror in place of Britain. Much as Bengalee Baboos and nltr^ 
patriotic Parsees may object to English supremacy, the resi- 
duum of experience in their mind is strongly permeated with a 
sense of the fairness and justice of that supremacy. The bugbear 
of Russian emissaries fomenting rebellion in the^ bazars of 
Indian cities and over the evening meal of the ryot in his* hut, 
which alarms so many Anglo-Indian journalista. is not likely, to be 
a reality whilst the continent u ruled on the principles which now 
'animate its supreme authorities. 

So far as the statistics of the North-West papers show, 
newspaper enterprise is at a f tand-still, evea shows signs of going 
hack ; while the circulation is miserably small, tlumks to Govern* 
mdnt subsidies Of the press in these Provinces, indeed, the most 
noteworthy facts to be given are contained in the mere recital of 
the journals, which is herewith appended 

* In tladras, however, a few the night, however, heavy rain fell 
months lOter, i^ost as little con- In the hflls, and a body of water 
eem was manifeetedf raepecting the several feet high, withont am warn- 
sodm desteuctian of a latgetDody big wfaatsver, dashed tcarent-Uie down 
cl pllnims who had enoanqied in the hitherto, cpimtf wii^-wa^ ^ 
toe dry bed of a river, it being the hot a large pronSHlon of the W0iBiB 
and (asaally)talnleae season. Daring ware dtCwusO. 
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ltai» N««is«WBnp 7somc«& 


VidthDelUQiiatlai, HgUh “* 
Ainall'Mwl^ • 

Lawnmat QwfMai linnil. 

mttJhian,Dha^. 

VwtoqI Ang, OAwnpoitti 
jU^lcund Soiiuusli«r, M«oridibad« 
Mttiv Gmttea Meenit 
Badbi Allal^biid. 

Strachav Oatatte, Hdotadabad. 
Eairbaciian Soodha, Benarea. 

Harris Ghondat^a MMtaauie (fortuity 

H dittos 

Akhbar Mohatabam. Jawrah. 

Hutlae Noor, Cawnpojte. 

Boohund Akhkar^ MooradabAd. 
Nasim Jouapora^ Jonnpore. 


CMhi Ci# Bmils^ M bdrrfibid. 

Khatfibad Jal»tab» Ajpa. 

Allkr^ loakilola Otaat^ AVjgWifc 
IttUa Oapettai MooridabaA 
Xr^imool Akhbar^ Maami 
Baaarto AkhbiT, Banarea. 

Mobib HhNl» Maenil. 

Mahomadaa Social Bafonaar (fart* 
mahtl7}| fianarea. 
Lobiltaroos, IffooradabadL 
Noorool Umvery Cawopora. 
Bobilcand Akbbar, tf^radabid 
(bi-waaklj). 

JalwalToory Maamt 
Nmiil Absar^ AllahabadL 
Gwalior Akbbar, Gwalior. 

Samara Vinode, Njitoa Tal. 


Tbb Punjab. 


Tba Kobi-ooor, Labors. 

Khan Kbal, Goojmnwalla. 
Magmabal Bebreen, Loodiana. 
Anwar-ool-Sbuois, Lahore. 
Akbbar«i«Aiii, Ditto. 

Nafa«ool Azim, Ditto. 

Hoorof Sbeeo, Loodiana. 

Mayo Gazette, Delhi. 

Loodiana Akhbar, Loodiana 
(bi-weekly) 

Guria*>i-Sfaaigan« Lahore. 

Bessalla Star of India, Goojranwalla. 
Khan Khab Alum, Delhi. 

Akmahol Akhbar, ditto. 


Urdu Akhbar, Delhi. 

Mugsoodul Akbbar, Ditto* 

Vidia Billas, Bealkote. 
Naair-ttl-Ialam, Delhi. 

Punjabee Akhbar, Irfdiore. 
Cbuahma Filiz, Gooiranwalkt 
Sadigool Akhbar, Bbawulpore. 
AAbbar Rnfaz Ain*Sealkote, Seal* 
kote. 

Bessalla Niti Prakaah, Looduana* 
Puttialla Akhbar, Pnttialla. 
Hadi-e*Hasigat, Lahore. 

Hindu Prakaah, Umrttsur. 


Thd Journale of the Central Provinces, Oudb, Rajpootana, Sind, 
and British Burma, tabulated on a previous page, do not exhibit* 
characteristics sufflcientlj notewortny to call for particular notice, 
save that it ought to be stated that those published in Oudh, of 
'which the writer has but an imperfect record, deserve to men- 
tioned as good average journals, not much better and certainljr jiot 
worse than their contemporaries elsewhere* 


OXTLON. 

I 

Any aotioe of (he vemaoular paMfs of India, would be ineom- 

E lete without a partioolan«i(ion of what ie being dene in Oevloii 
1 Aie reepeot The amaUer ootumunitvee o£ differant nuM iti^tldB 
Idaad render eipwdmente of this nature more ptaetic*U*i Stan 
in luger and more du»d pbpobktiou in India, laough alitt Yety 
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few in numbers, tbe native {wpem of Oejrkm Metfai^Ail onposente 
of public opinion, and Jmve an appreciable iafloanee w tbn ipind of 
the people. Here there is not the faintest ezpiesidon of diisatis* 
&ction with British rnle ; and, compared trttil India, there is a 
soioial mixture Qiot necessarily miscegenation) ef races which would 
make an old Indian stand aghast. I^he nmt that Enj^ishmen 
find occupation in a not altogether uncongenial climate, in mer- 
cantile transactions, and on coffee and tea jdantations, so that 
several thousands are thus scattered throughout the Island, has had 
a marked effect upon the people ; and the principal native news- 
paper, the La^rivi hirana, has shared in thb influence generally 
abroad. In the range of topics treated, in the comments which are 
made and in its selection of news, this newspaper will favourably 
compare with any native journal in India ; and, indeed, with some 
English papers of little more than half-a-centuiy since. Before a 
newspaper, strictly so-called, was established, for years efforts were 
made to combipe the newspaper with the magazine ; and the mis- 
sionaries (notably of the Wesleyan persuasion) were roremost in the 
work, the Rev. Robert Spence Hardy being the pioneer. The out- 
come was the Lanka Nimana Treasury of Ceylon”) ; but while 
useful it did not take root Hative literature, of a kind, abounded ; 
and, to a certain extent, satisfied the intelleotural wants of the 
jteople. Female authors, too, are not unknown in Ceylon, a 
Hiss Seraphina de Alwia (pure Native: the de is a relic of 
Portuguese names mven to natives at christening two or three 
centuries since and still retained in the families) having recently 
published a work printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press. 
The first vernacular paper printed in Ceylon,— at leasl^ in the 
South, — was the Lakmini Pahana {J.U. the Jewelled Knowledge 
Lamp of Ceylon,”) established by some wealthy Buddhists, and 
conducted by a well-known Island poet, Koggala % name. It was 
&irly well conducted, but being pro-Buddhistical in the vvws it 
enunciated, it was not supported by tbe native Christians, as was 
’ anticipated ; and intelligent Buddhists were too few in number to 
make a journal, expressing only their sentimentcf, a success. For 
some time, however, a good^ position was maintained, which led 
to a meeting of native Christians being held with the view of 
Btdrting a rival It was agreed that as the . Buddhists form so 
large a majonty of the inhabitants, while the Protestants are but 
few, if the proposed pape** Was to cater for general support, while 
conducted on Christian principles, it should not advocate exclusively 
the cause of any ffect, nor should controversies respeotbg various 
belie£i have a plane in the paper. On- these grounds it was started, 
and though the programme has not been etrictly adhered to, con- 
siduriim the ferment of rdigious thought in tbe land it has been 
hliily kept. ▲ company was formed, rat Uke almost every news* 
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pai^ ia radio, whidb is eoia^aii^*owD«d, vbetlier Boiopsoo or 
antivo, Um bi^kboirbood 80 oo.«tK>iv«il>ai^tbe pti^, bsoi^iaoilN 
property of a magtialese mao, who hs4be^(raiB«a as a priister io 
ooe of the SoropeaB offioea After the first issue of the JS^jroittO. 
Mr. W. P. fianesiMbe was called ito act as fiditor, and. under bde 
guidance, taking J&ropean jolirnals as a model, it has been made 
a Buccearful newspaper, one that has .enlarged the borisonof dte 
Singhalese mind to a great extent The journal of the Bmidbistf 
soon died, and this gave the Kirana an impetus which waa not 
long in placing 1,600 subsoribers on its books, — a large constitu- 
ency as newspaper subscription lists go in India. It is still the 
" day of smsil things” with oriental publications. Obe service ren- 
dered by the Kirana is thus described:-^” There can be little 
question that the people have learnt, from the newspapers, espeoially 
from the Kirana, their rights as British subjects. Hitherto, the 
Headmen exercised undue influence over the ignorant people for 
their own aggrandisement, but now the people know the powers of 
the Headmenfand these latter dare not exercise any undue influence 
over them except in remote parts of the Island, where the power of 
the Press is not felt” The fact of native oppression of native, has 
been neatly epigrammatized in the remark, The people of the 
East need protection, but it is. from their own people," a fact 
supported by wide experience. 

The Satyalankuraya (” Beauty of Troth”) well-printed in beaott- 
fully clear type^ — one of the prettiest newspapers in the world 
to look at, the curved characters of the Singhalese alphabet 
being well imprinted on good paper,— was started in 1876 
by the native Wesleyan missionaries in South Ceylon, who guaran- 
teed the publishers against loss. Of course it is decidedly religious 
in tone : it gives a fair abstract of news, which is intelligently 
translated, so as to make all allusions clear to the reader. Several 
other •papers in the Singhalese tongue have been started, and 
have had an ephemeral Ufe : one however, still exists, the Pradta- , 
poya, a Boman Catholic organ. * 

The Tamil section of the Ceylonese population is second to none 
in energy and enterprise, yet it basnp newspaper to represent its 
interests This is mainly due to the fact that all the men of tins 
race who come to the mnt are good English scholars, and find 
in the English journals a medium for expressing tbeirVanta 
for the mass, there is nothing that emanates directly from their 
own people. Consequently, to express their grievances ^aud for 
other purpose^ often with a poverty-stricken knowledge of the ^ 
Engl ish iraguage, they are ariven to the English paperA^gnd 
are objects of ternur to the “sub”, who has to turn, 
sentences into grammaUmd form. Meetings hnvo been oallen at 
various time to establisb a Tamil journal in Colombo, but nothing 
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liiM yet oome of the t^esolutimie agned tow In the North xS. the 
Island, the Americeii ^iwioneriei have donegoo^^eervieeto this 
race, tn^ weekly M&mimg Staf haring been long establiihed. 
Quite recently these Missionuriee started a small illntrated monthly 
Magasine, the PaUtr Nattn, if imt the first of the kifid published 
in the £ast» certainly the only one now existing. It is satis- 
factory to know that it has, so far, prored suooemfttL 
The Muhammadans have made several attempts to establish 
journals, and lithographed* ** papers of four to six pages have from 
time to time appeared, but none have miuntaiaM existence for 
any length of time. 

List of Native Papers in Ceylon. 

The Lukrivi Kirane, Colombo. Morning Star, Jafina. 

Kyahartba Fradeepaya, Colombo. Satyalankaraya, Colombo. 

Palier Naaen. Jaffna. SatruamuchchaTa, Colombo,* 

Kawate Katbikaya (Ceylon Punohf) (Buddhiat.) 

Colombo. 


m. 

The Future or the Indian Ybrnaoulab Pafebs. 

Is it possible to forecast the future of the Yemaoular press 
of India? Surely something of the kind may be attempted, and 
Isome broad lines laid down, which shall serve to indioate the 
nature of the newspaper influence of India that Eoglishmen of 
two or three generations hence will have to deal with. At the same 
time it is not forgotten, that there are many social circumstances 
which escape the eye of the most careful olmrver, even of one 
who is most acquainted with details ; and the bearing these 
have on events which cannot be allowed for. Such a complete know- 
ledge of details the writer does not profess to have, yet front the 
information already given, and much more which is Md in 
reserve it may not be altogether unprofitable to * peer into the 
* future, far as human eye can sec,” and observe whither 
things which can be estimated, are tending. Not only is 
there the career of the English newspaper press to serve as 

* The Printer^ R^itttr, a London f Io*a paper on the Yeddahs of 
trade jonraal,, apeaka* of an illua- Ceylon, read ^ Mr. Hartahorne, of 
trated aatiriiM weekly, pubi abed- the Ceylon Civil Service^ before 
at Liverpool, ealled the Wry>, It the Britiah Aaaooiatkm at^ Briatol, 
saya " ita atyle ia nniqne, the paper much was made of thia aboriginal tribe 
being lithographed thonghout’’ That never even amitmg* Mention waa made, 
certainly would not to unique in jour- too, of the generu graviqr of orientala. 
naliatio aubala in th^Baat, where not But the Singhalese and TamUa can 
a fow native papers befpn with the laugh haSitityeiioii^andanewspiu|wr 

**Jil|ikHitoneraadpata on to thecaae- topwoke mirthmnifiaa ageodiual 
ratk and eoimposiug atiok. ofmuethtobeprovwsd. 
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» goidk<~* |>re«i irhicb, om hoadrad and twenty yoine^ 
occupied a aueb lower poaitioD, tban doea the Ibdfan iintm 

J trees <A to^y, but (be poU^ Hkely to be adepked' bn ^ 
atute, by^tba ralete of la^ is weU-koowa, whue Um lantb 
ounreots of purely native o^atoa are suffidendy wdbdeBa^ 
to be of aervioe to (be observer. First, it may fitiiiy be tskea 
for granted that no offioial cebsonhip of tbe 'inesai oorrsst 
ponding to wbat u the role in France, will be necessary, or will 
be established, in IndiSi It is well-known that the present 
Yicetoy, Uiongb recognising the peroliar position in whiob freedom 
of expr^on is placed by India being ruled despotipally and not 
eonstitutinally, is strongly averse tp a Censorship. So mncb 
power as is given to the Lord-Lientonant of Ireland to sappressb 
for a time, a paper which has published what is re|[ar^ as 
sedition, might be given to tbe Qovernors of Preaideiunei^ and to 
liieutenant-^vernors of Frovinoes. Even thus much would, 
in the writer's opinion, be unnecessary. It would be nn> 
necessary, foifthere is always a strong body of native opinion 
honestly in favour of the continuance, for a time at least, of 
British rule, and who would stand by tbe order and justice which it 
secures ; this opinion seems likely, even at present, to be strong 
enough to counteract evil counsels which might endanger the 
authorities, while there is a powerful armed force always at thw 
command m the Supreme Government. When in 1874 certain 
native papers were using very strong expressions against the Eoj^ish 
people and in opposition to Government, perhaps the most sensible 
things that were said on (he side of the British were by natives^ 
of which the following utterance from JVaftve PulUe Opf/niim 
may be taken as a faur sample 

That some native newspaners write occaslonallj what looks veiy fike 
sedititiiis preaching, cannot inaeed be denied ; but the motive which prompts 
such wild and insane msunderings is not a wish to see the British Oovemmcnk 
endangered or overthrown, but simply a false idea that suob rabid and 
extravagant writing will be more effective than temperate and mildly-worded ' 
Censntes. Ibe heart is not nearly So much at ffiult as the head, and though 
the writers of such sbspfcious and trashy thinn will be the first to pray for llw 
oontinuance of the Britisb rule in India, uey fbnoy they Serve their native 
country best by adopting pessimist views, and beapang indisenmioato 
censure on men and things In general Snob a state of thin« is qo dodbt 
to be deplored, bnt to put down aenselen criticism of this tort with a bWh 
hand would be to sttaoh to it an importance which does hot belong to It. 
To fancy that these insane uttenmoes of one seotfon of the native press 
are eo many proolbof latent 'disafieotion among the masses, ia4o aigus 
against all probability and oomipun sense. , 

Bctoilcc, it must not be forgotten, that natives are not sow, 
for (bo first time, saying haird things ofttbeir alien rulers. KofO 
tban a generation •'and a half ago, when Bam Uofaup Bcy and 
bis party had great iufittonoo with yonng Bengal, the R^vrmtr 
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was e8tid>li8hed. That pttbliflatidn has hM| Umil ctWoribed 
{Oaleutta Btvitw, Januaty 184i5. Art 'Eflbtt ia 

Bengal In polities the Reformar at fiMtaitamed a tone of 
rancorous and andisctiminating violence towardd the British 
OoTernment, out-doing the Wildest flights to which ultra-Badi- 
<«alisiw has ever soared in these lands. A taondesetipt species 
of native oligarchy and republicanism combined was the pana- 
cea proposed for remedying all the ills of India." Nothing 
worse, if anything so bad, as is described here, has itoen writ- 
ten of the Baroda deposition or any other of the topics which 
have recently |tirred native opinion to its depths. The complete- 
ness, cruel completeness, with which the Mutiny of 1857 was 
put down, has placed a bar upon future milita^ uprisings, and 
though it is hard to fairly judge of the tendencies of the times 
in which a writer lives, seeing how much men are, insensibly may 
be, influenced by those very tendencies in a thousand ways, while 
the feeling is apt to donimate which magnifies a slight movement 
into one of first importance, still there can be little question that 
if firmness and righteousness continue to be as vrisely combined 
by the authorities in the days to come as they have been during 
the past few years, none but pacific revolutions need be feared. 
A native press, with good examples in its English contemporaries, 
«nd being severely let alone by Government will do much to 
hasten this consummation of settled rule and to place it on a sure 
foundation. There is a great faculty for self-administration in 
the smaller details of State and Municipal afhirs amongst Hindus, 
especially those in the East and South, which ^ust eventually be 
satisfied, and if only a proper ideal be set before the people, there 
is no reason why a strong nation should not be formed out of 
what have hitherto been antagonistic elements. Lord Northbrook 
placed a veto on Sir George Campbell’s bill ^adopted by the 
Bengal Legislative Council) to establish Municipalities in Bengal 
by reviving the Pancbayets or Village Republics, and therein 
made one of the great mistakes of his rule.^ His argument was 
that the country was not yet ripe fbr the revival of an institution 
which tiiey very well undemtood. This was in 1873. In 1875 
even the English newspapers were expressing the belief that the 
tiiiiA was ri|V) for the Moption of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal’s policy. Sir George Campbell, addressing the Social 
Science Association in Calcutta, in January, 1874, said: — ^**In 
&ct it is my belief that if the Association, afiter taking up the 
subMOts in the order in which I have mentioned, comes to a suc- 
devdopmeat of the question of self-Govemment, this Asso- 
from a Soriad Parliament, which i have already said I con- 
Mder it ought to be, may in time become a teal Parliament. It is 
quite possible that our grandcbildten may see a Bengali House 
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of Commons sittiim in this place." He condoled hie actress by 
expressing a bepe wet every, person 'wonld wt bie "ebouldm to 
tbe wheel to make the Association a Social Parliamenti abd 
through that Spdal Parliament to obtain progress in thia soaatry> 
and to hasten the day w)ien a Bengali House of Commobs may 
take our place." The seed thin dropped, has not been allowed 
to toll into stony ^und nor have 'weeds choked it. It crops up 
in speeches at social meetings : reformers in Madias frequently 
remind their countrymen of the prospect, and it soon will be, if 
it is not already, a prominent article in the creed of the more 
progressive Indiana The power thus shadowed fprth may be 
safely given, a few years hence, to those races who show them- 
selves most anxious for it, and are most fitted to intel- 
ligently exercise it. The conclusion is not necessarily involved 
that English control shall be taken from India. Bather, as a 
directing power, would British influence become greater. To the 
end predicted by Sir O. Campbell, the Bengal Native papers at 
least will, andMo, devote all their energies, and in so far as they do 
this temperately, may be held to be doing good service to the State. 

Jlr. Lely, in his remarks in the India/fh Eoonomitt, draws 
attention to one pregnant fact in connection with the native papeis 
which is important in the view now being taken of tbe future. 
It is thia : that the Indian vernacular journal has a greater efiec^ 
upon the mind of the reader than an English paper can have 
upon an Englishman, because, practically, it is all the reading 
the ^ot, and even a member of some higher classes has access 
to. While the English artisan or labourer has recourse to a vast 
literature enriched from many sources, this is not the case 
with the Hindu ; and though cheap literature will undoubtedly 
march side by side with tbe newspaper — the latter, occupying 
the ground first, and having more diversified contents, will always 
be mqpt influential. The students of one branch of art or 
science, the men of one book, are proverbial for the tenacity ^ 
with which they cling to their (perhaps) narrow acqnisition. ^ ' 
is it, and so will it be, in increasing force with the Indian news- 
paper reader. The native journal wj)l become to him what the 
Chartist paper never was even to tbe followers of Thomas Cooper, 
Ernest iTones, and others,* and that influence was mqpellous ; be 
what lloyd’a Nma^^aper and the Nma of lAs FbrZd were to the 
artisan of England in the Beform agitation which resulted in the 
Tory Household Sufi&age (Boroughs) Bill. Streams confined in 
narrow channels always have strongest force, aqd though it may 
be said that all India is a wide enough field for«newspaper.entee- 
prise, there is a fact to be. noted here, i^icb will not be without 
its effect, no small effect, on tbe vernacular paper of tbe fatuxe. 
Wanting the enterprise and energy of the English and American 

A— 2 
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newspaper proprietor, the Indian jonrntdist wiU have no need 
to go fikr afield and gather intelligence from the^ends of the earth 
for the delectation of his readers. That will he done in coming 
days, aq it now is, by his English contemporaries, from whom he 
can quote all he desires. Ine consequence will be a greater con- 
centration of native opinion and discusrion upon home subjeots, 
and a race of patriots of the most fervent order is likely to be a 
result. Every one can see what a similar state of tbines has 
created in tbe^ XTnited States of America, which are cut off from 
dose and pressing European influence, and with Canada too much 
like themselves to have anything but a stimulating effsot* Not 
that there is *any fear of the Bengali, Madrassee, or Bombayite 
becoming Anglicized, except each assimilating after his own order, 
and consonant with his own traditiona It seems to the writer 
more than probable, that brought abreast with the age by the three 
forces of Kepresentation, Equal Bights, and the Supremacy of Lawf 
the Ibdian will develop a patriotism more of the United States 
than of the English pattern. This is one of the lines on which the 
Indian vernacular newspaper of the future will, most likely, be 
built. _ • 

At a meeting of the British Social Science Congress at Glasgow 
two years ago, a distinguished Tamil gentleman, Sir Coomara 
Swamy, M.L.C., (Ceylon) read a paper on Science Education in 
India ; and, in condusion, pictured a time when an Indian-built 
and manned steamer should sail from the Hugbli and enter the 
port of London, or of New York. Though, as Sir John Hawkshaw, 
in bis address as President of the Britisli Association at Bristol, 
stated, “ India, from thirty or forty centuries ago, was skilled in the 
manufacture of iron and cotton goods," and though cotton factories 
are rapidly extending in the Bombay presidency while jute mills 
are rising in great number in the neighbourhood ot Calcutta, 
machinery primarily destined for manufactories in Dunde| being 
diipped to Eastern India ; coal is too sparsely distrubuted over the 
* continent to permit of India ever becoming a great manufacturer of 
goods for export. Bather than that, an active artisan population, in 

* Oliver Wendell Holmes, in'his review of “ Order and Frogress” by 
"Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” Frederick Harrison. Acadmy, Sep- 
graVely ai^es that the Christian tember, 1870. It is interesting to 
religion has yel to be Americanized notice that of these three supports of 
before it is fully fitted to suit* the Modem Civilization two are decidedly 
wants of the people of the great Oriental. Equal Bights came from 
Western Kepubiio. Similarly, Euro- the Jew ; Representation (in a nascent 
pean civilization agd Ohnstianity form) has long been practiced by 
must be Indianized (qpt idolatrized by Hindus, though it owes its full deve- 
any means) to. mak^ worship accept- lopment, to the Anglo-Saxon race; 
ame, Wore being generally acApted. while Legal Supremacy came from a 
f Professor Thorold Rogers, in a qnasi-oneutal people, the Bomaua 
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most parts not^wbfuii— and that means nearly all India, -^maj be 
looked for, a pwple strongly conservative bwause of Uieit diseot 
interest in land. A reform^ kt which the semindars will have less 
social influence and a diminished possession of the soil, while 
cultivators shall have a greaterehaie, is what thevemaonlar mpem 
to some extent, are alrea^ committed to; but the object sought is not 
so nakedly expressed. Though the British Qovemment has foond 
a most difficult problem in dealing vrith the ownership of the soil 
of Jndia, and though a “ permanent settlement ’* is held to have 
been arranged in some oases ; it does not require much insight into 
the movements of social life in India to hazard the prediction that 
the real " permanent settlement ” has yet to come, and that it will 
be more in favour of small holdings than of large proTOrties. 
Great reputations for statesmanship have been made in India, but 
there are greater yet to be won. The object of fighting, amongst 
even the most warlike of peoples, is for the possession of Soil, im 
fascinating is the efiect of this kind <3i wealth on mankind ; and it 
is quite within the range of possibility that a course of legislation 
of. the kind hinted at, supported by the vernacular journals with 
all the power they will have, when this subject is ripe for legisla- 
tion, might be found as suitable for the fiercer tribes in the Central, 
North-West and Northern Provinces oi India, as for the milder 
peoples of the East and South. • 

However all this may be, it is safe to allege errors and 
omissions excepted”) that in the not distant future, the vernacular 
Press of this country will have assumed a distinctive character. 
That character may be broadly sketched. From the abode of 
snow” in the far North to the cotton port of Tnticorn, the 
railway terminus in the extreme South, the vernacular news- 
papei^ will most likely be— • 

(t^) Of conservative tendencies, only so for, however, as 
** India for the Indians” is concerned : to that point intensely, , 
even ultra, Radical ; 

(hj Absorbingly national : " Tbere is no land but one land^ 
and that land is India • 

* a 

(e) Will not advocate the ousting of the foreigner by main 
force — great reliaace being placed on moral ideas and their efficacy ; 
time for their operation being given ; • 

(d) Will become the strong foe of idolatry and the defective 
scientific knowledge of heathen sjrstem^ without necessarily be- 
coming Christian, though the actively Christian press should be a 
strong wing of the Native press ; 
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'(e) Will accept the civilisation of the age with its material 
triumphs, wedding it to the philosophio loro of Orihntal spiritual 
self-consoiousness, which lattes will th^t^ become purified and 
strongthened; and * 

(f)^ Possibly, may find a solu&on to the problem of English 
occupation, by first advocating, then agreeing to, a Pederation 
with those who long have been alien rulers, but who have taught 
the ruled great things whereby they also have become mighty. 

By the tim^ that this last named feature in an imaginary pro- 
gramme is worked out, India would probably be the largest link, 
as regards population at least, in the chain of a Federate British 
Empire which will nearly encircle the globe. Indlls would be 
greater in such a company than ever she would standing alone ; 
and, 4S a subsidiary matter, showing how the poet's dream of one 
century becomes the prosaic duty of the statesman^ in the next, 
would then be realised what the present poet laureate of England 
long ago foreshadowed, when he wrote of a 

“Federation of the world, 

“When the war drum throbs no longer and the battle-flags are 
furled.” 

• All this is not rodomontade, or unsubstantial dream ; but, as it 
seems to the writer, the necessary outcome of a properly ruled 
Indian Empire and a materially-developed Native Press. The 
expression of such a consummatiou, however, frequently serves 
to rouse the contempt and scorn of a portion of the Anglo-Indian 
press ; which press, with a few honorable exceptions, is never so 
scathingly satirical as when some such view as the foregoing of 
the future of India is pot forward, and the possibility of increased 
powelr being granted to the " sons of the soil” is hinted at. About 
nothing are such pithy phrases of serene contempt utterod as 
, against reformers with such an end in view, as has been referred 
to. It is not forgotten by the writer that there are social forces 
which may change the tone of the press from the line indicated to a 
worse one, but such forces are not now apparent, while the results 
indicated are already foreshadowed. litany case, there can be no 
harm in shelving to Native Editors^ the direction of the ideal 
already grasped, the ultimate object to be attained by a steady 
high-minded progress afte" the ideal ; not only that they may see 
the development of their present work, but alsb that they may 
» fittingly prepare themselves to properly carry it out on a larger • 
scale. « 

• 

All the progress alluded to may go on side by side with that 
lectificatiun of the frontiers ’* which seems inevitable, involving 
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the (probable) peaceable oocopation of Af^liaDistan as a tafeguard 
to that nation and a barrier against Biusian aggression in £a(lni 
and on the South East the annexation of Upper Burmat and an 
overland trade lonte to China, via Tunnan, thereby’ eecuredL 
Furth^ than this it does not possible for British power to 
extend in the East * Great Britain owes it as a paramount duly to 
India not to look upon the land as an everlasting possession, nor to 
acknowledge the contingency of departing firom us shores while 
its peoples are still unfit to rule themselves, but instead, lacking 
the cohesion supplied by a strong supreme authority, to fall 
asunder into a dozen conflicting nations, over whom the Muham* 
madan or some equally fierce religionist in frantic frenzy would 
march as conqueror, the land meanwhile sinking to its former 
deadness and despair. Or, it might be, that an ambitious European 
or Asiatic conqueror would dominate the land, and keep it under 
by a fierce despotic rule, so that English occupation would be 
as the '*Uttle finger’* compared with the "father's loins**' 
threatened by King Behoboam to the discontented Israelitish 
people who prayed that their burdens might be lightened. There 
is no strength like that which is developed from within. The 
British have the power to make India strong from the centra 
outwards, and one of the main features to this end will be the 
granting of jpower of self>government to those of the pebj^e 
most fitted tor its exercise, and the maintenance of a free 
vernacular press. How long the ruling power may be engaged in 
evolving strong governments from among the people depends much 
upon the people themselves ; the period is not to be accurately 
estimated. Certainly it is from institutions which grow from within, 
and not those introduced from the outside, however theoreti- 
cally perfect they may be, that the greatest promise of stability 
arises. In any case, the vernacular press of India is destined to do 
a great deal in shaping (he future of India, whatever that future 
may be. Let the authorities beware how they interfere too muctw 
with it on the one hand and thus stifle its^ free expansion, while, 
on the other, let them mend their policy in the North-West and 
cease to subsidise the papers in that region, thus preventing the 
expression of opinion calculated to be of much service to thpm- 
selves. Upon the seed sown now and during the osming genera- 
tion will depend the ripening of large fruit which shall for 
good or for evU. It used to be said of Englishmen coihing to 
India in the olden days, that they left their religion at the Cape. 
It would seem as if, now-a-days, one of the*promindnt articles * 
in the creed of most Englishmen, viz., that moral ideas rule the 
world, were deposited in the tanks at Aden cm their way out ; 
for though the Indian, of all men in the world, is most susceptible 
to the teachmg of which the ezpressiar>'*>*oled is the germ, it is 
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not tried with him. Let the present generation of Angtoo-Indians 
re*leain this lesson, instil it in every possible manner into the minde 
of those Indians with whom they come into contact ; and th^ will 
find that they are paving the way for a moral triumph, the victory 
of the Indian ovei himself, which shall bring greater glory, of a 
higher order, to the English name than that glory of material con- 
quest which the British have so long enjoyed, and nowhere so 
splendidly won as in the East But another day is breaking now ; 
has, indeed, already broken ! . 

Wll. PlOBY. 



Art. VIII.-^BENaALI, SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. 

T he language of a people ia a reflex of that people’s mind« 
In language is faithfully niirrored every stage of social 

1 )rogre8s. Human development can never rest fixed at a point $ 
anguage, like other human appurtenances must, therefore, change. 
In the past, languages have enanged, and in the future too^ they 
must change, unless by some inconceivable process all human 
affairs were to come to a stand-still. But people who speak any 
particular language at a particular time, scarcely ever imagine 
that that language should ever change ; and the great mmority of 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, at the present <£iy^ little think 
that the languages they speak, now so full of vigorous life, could 
ever undergo any very extensive modificaiion. Without a 
knowledge pf the past history of languages, the possibility of a 
change would indeed be inconceivable. To the ignorant, there- 
fore, lingual change must be an absolute inconceivability. But 
that people fully cognizant of the unstable, changeable, character 
of languages should nevertheless try, though in vain, to give it 
fixity, after it had arrived at a certain stage of growth, by 
persistently ignoring changes that have actually taken platee 
m the current speech, would be quite unintelligible, but that 
we actually find this to be the case. In this, as in a host of 
other cases, we find that things, after they have acquired a 
definite existence, do obstinately resist the action of all anta- 
gonistic forces. This principle of conservation must be particularly 
strong in literary languages, for these are sure to be supported by 
the whole weight of learning ; and learning in all ages has made it- 
self'the champion, in numerous instances, of the outgrown, the ob- 
soletw, and the useless. The bias of learning has thus helped to keep 
the written language of every country, at any given time, a little* 
behind the spoken, a little archaic in comparison with the latter.* 
Another difference between wjritten and spoken language 
must arise from the fact of the former being altogether a higher 

* In some respects, however, the to the ordini^ affair's of life, ihust 
written language of a country must first make their appearance, however, 
be in advance of the spoken. Increas- in colloquial speech, and ffradnally 
ing knowledge makes it necessary to force their way up to booxt. But 
borrow or invent new words, and for all this, the most advanced phase 
such words must make their way iuto of a language a| any given time must^ 
colloquial speech through the written, generally spealung, be the form of 
The invention of words like oxyg€n it currently spo&en at the time. The 
and international^ and the adoption beet dbdel ior writers to follow would, 
(in English) of words like geist ere therefore, be the epoken tongue, 
cases in point. New words relating 
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instrument than the latter. In oral conversation^ there cannot 
be anything like that systematic grouping, tibat co-ordination 
and subordination of thoa£;ht, that there can be in writing. 
Grouping of thought does not necessitate, however, any depar- 
ture from the current grammar or the current vocabulary. It 
is only in poetry, and other artistib productions, that arcbaismB 
are allowable for the sake of sasthetic effect 

Some difference then between written and spoken language 
may be unavoidable from the vCry nature of things — nay desirable, 
— but it is certainly as desirable that this difference should be ait 
its minimum. In our Bengali language, however, the divergence 
between its spoken and written forms, is about as wide as it 
well can be ; and a discussion of this question^ with suggestions for 
remedying the evil, is to form the subject of the present paper. 

Grammar and vocables exhaust the whole field of spoken 
language. In respect of written language, however, the graphic 
system has further to be considered. 

First, in respect of grammar, written Bengali differs ffom* s'^ken 
Bengali far more than is perhaps the case with any other living 
human language. Indeed obsolete grammatical forms which, 
if employed in speaking, would call forth laughter, are the accre- 

*Kuropean scholars are often misled is neoer employed in current speech, 
b 3 a our book Bengali and so called The modern plural stands for the 
Benpali grammars. Prof Max. Muller old dual and plural both. Bd is a 
in hia Stratification of Lcoiguage says, plura Itermination in this sense ; Oana 
have learnt that in some of the however is a true colleotive. It will 
dialects ^ of modem Sansfcri^ in Ben- never, even in writing, be used for two 
gali for instance, the plural is formed, individuals. The employment of the 
as it is in Chinese, by adding a word plural form in Bengali is far more 
expressive ofpluralit^^ . . . . ”pp. 11 rational than it is in English. When 
and 12. Another eminent orientalist, a numeral or any other adjective 
the extent and depth of whose know- signifying more than one, qualifies a 
ledge of the Indian Ai 7 an vernaculars noun, the plural termination is tint- 
Burpassesthat of any other living scho- vercaily {m English, this is the^case 
lar, has fallen into the same error, and only in a few instances) dropped. 
Vloubtless from the same cause. Mr. The same is partially the case with 
Beames in his article on the early Hindustani, but partially only. Hin- 
Vaishnava poets of Bengal in the dustani nouns enains in d particularly 
Indian Antiquary for February 18K1, refUse to drop the plural termination, 
has the following : ** There is [in the Final d kept Hindustani backward 

Benf^ali of Bidyapati’a timel no dis- also in other ways Adjectives end- 
tinotive form for the plural. When ing in d (including participles and 
it is necessary to express the idea of the genitive particle kd) are the 
plurality very distinctly, words like only Hindustani adjectives that are 
sab, * air; oMk, *many,* and the like are declined. The full significance of the 
p used. Occasionally alip> we find gana, mischief that the distmetiou of gender 
* crowd ' as a first faint indication of in adjectives with a final d has done, 
what was mbseauently to become can be upderstood *only when it is 
the regular sijp of the plural in *Ben- considered, that it is this that keeps 
gsli.'^ Gana iB no doubt the regular alive the artificial distinction of gen- 
pjanl sign in book-Bengali, but it der in Hindustani at all. If Hindu- 
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dited book Boogali fotms. Dramas, novels, and newspapers have 
indeed begun to partially adopt current grammatioal forms, and 
this I look upon arthe instrument which is destined eventually 
to effect a thorough revolution. Men are gradually being aocus« 
tomed to see in print colloquial forms side by side with the usual 
obsolete forms used iu writiftg. Old associations are being thus 
gradually loosened, and men^s minds prepared for the utter excla« 
Sion in writing, eventually, of the grammatical forno^ that have 
become extinct in the spoken tongue. 

"Some of the inflexions of nouns and pronouns, the conjugations of 
verba and the distinction of gender in nouns and adjectives, furnish, 
very important points of difference between spoken and written 
Bengali. Several of these differences are to be traced to the influen- 
ce of .Sanskrit, and have been in part but recent innovations in a 
backward direction ; while the others are archaic forms kept up in 
writing after they have dropped out of use in the spoken tongue. 
Illustrations will best shew the extent of the differences 

The * proper Bengali plural termination of both nouns and 
pronouns is r& in the nominative case, and in this the book lan- 
guage is at one with the spoken. Along with this rd, however^ 
Bengali forms* collectives by adding words signifying a group, and 
these words in current Bengali are guno, guni, gulo, gull, gulin 
(corruptions, probably, of tiie Sanskrit gma,) and sakol (Sanslmt 
sakala). Written Bengali though employing guli and gulin, and al^ 
gula and sakal for gulo and sakol respectively, delights in the use 
of words of a genuine Sanskrit stamp — gana (pronounced gan) 
samiiha (pronounced somuha) vrinda (pronounc^ brinda), man- 
dali (pronounced mondoli) &c., — words that are never employed 
in current speech. 

In the oblique cases of nouns, too, there are differences. Current 
speech has amaderf for the absoletedmddiger (ours) and dmddigake 
(to of books. 

staiii participles, (both present and Jisb language, is seen in the fact thats 
perfect) did not all end in 4, and railway trains have been femininiaed. 
if there were not likewise a la^e * Am&der, for to seems to be 
number of ordinary adjectives ending abfyreviated from dmaderke, tbe poat- 
in d, the artificial duunction of gen* position ka being dropped, 
der, which is the worst defecf of the f 1 imi fully aware that there am 
Hindustani language, would have long dialectio differences in Bengali. This 
since disappeared. Spoken Bengali question is to be taken up further 
knows no distinction of gender in on. By spoken Bengali may here 
adjectves, and has the f gender of be understood the Bei^fa]| spoken in 
nouns entirely coincident with sex, that part of the country which Um 
being in this latter respect superior along tbe Hilgli. ' The dialectio * 
even to English, which yet continues, varieties of Besig^all, in at least the 
in ji few oases, to assign gender to Western half of the country, differ 
inanimate objects. That this artificial much less from one^ another than 
assignment of gender is not an alto* each does from the written form of the 
gether defunct principle in the Eng- language. 

B— 2 
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Into written Bengali, a Tocathre eSse baa fmCber been in* 
traduced. Our learned Pandits have eridently tbonght it an 
imperfection in Bengali that it should not have the fall comple- 
ment of' Sanskrit cases. In the Bengali Grammar books, read 
in our schools, the Bengali oases are given the same in number 
as in Sanskrit The fact however, is that the instramental case 
is wholly wanting in Bengali, the idea of instrumentality or 
agent^ ming expressed, like numerous other relations, by some 
post-position after the genitive. The vocative case also is alto- 
gether wanting, the nominative form being universally employed 
in address. this latter case our Pandits have been in sore 
straits. They have not been able, as in the matter of the instru- 
mental case, to erect the genitive with certain post-positions into a 
case. They have transferred therefore bodily the Sanskrit vocative 
form into Beng.'ili; and so it is that words like sakbe (pronounced 
sakhe), pitah, &c., have taken a firm bold of written Bengali. 

The Bengali instrumental too calls for remark. The current 
language is without any instramental case, agency being expressed 
by. putting dv&rd, and instrumentality by putting de, after the geni- 
tive. In writing, an instramental (expressive of agency as well as 
instrumentality proper) is manufactured, however, by the employ- 
ment of dvfiri (pronounced ddfiri) and dropping the genitive sign of 
the preceding noun. There is besides another word, kartrik, very 
largely employed in writing to indicate agency, but which, when 
employed in oral speech, becomes a true post-position by coming 
after the genitive case. 

The ablative case-ending of books is always haite, the corres- 
ponding colloquial form hote being at the same time occasionally 
employed in novels and dramas. For expressing the ablative rela- 
tion, however, theke and thii'm (after the genitive) are more largely 
employed in cunent speech than hote ; and in this, as in otber*kia- 
dred matters, there can be no reason why the written should^iffer 
,from the spoken language. The plural oblique case forms of 
book Bengali, differ also from those of spoken Bengali Bigake 
(accus. and dat) and diger (gen.) of the former are represented by 
der in the latter. «, 

The difference in the verb forms may^ow be pointed out : 

Inthespokpn tongue, the infinitive and the perfect psrticiplehave 
the same form : karfi, to do, doing, and kari. also done. Bengali 
grammar books would scarcely^ recognise the form kari at all 
The infioitive would be put down as karana (karan) and the perfect 
participle as kriti^ But unwilling though our grammar-makers 
are to admit the ^tual infinitive and perfect participle forms as 
correct forms, they are actually employed in writing. This, how- 
ever, is not enough. The corresponding Sanskrit forms, except 
sw^ as have been thoroughly naturalised in the spoken tongue, 
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should be eschewed entirely ; for where the teeourees of th9 language 
do of themselm suffice, no benefit can result from borrowiM* 

The following table will show the most important dirorenoea 
in the verb farms of written and spoken Bengali :~ 


2 OaknUa BengaUj 8 Nadia; i Matdah Btngafi 
(I or We) ^ 

have done ... t Kariiohhi. Korichi Koriehhl 

(JL) am or 
(we) are 

doing ... KariCechhi .. Koehehi ... ... Koehehhi 

(I or we) did Kanidm ... KoUnm or 

• rarely KollemKolldm... KoUem* 

(I) was or 
(we) were 

doing ... Karitechhildm Koehchhilum or 
rarely Koch- 


(I or we) 
used to do Karltam 


chohbilem.. 


KoehohflSm. 


Kottum or 
rarely Kot- 

turn Kott&m... Kottem 


(I or we) 

will do..i^ Karib^ ... Korbo ... Korbo. 


;6 Daeea BmgaiL 
KoinMhhl. 

KorteobhL 

Korldm. 


Kartdia 


It will be seen that the Bengali dialects spoken in the Western 
half of Bengal differ much less from one another in point of 
grammar than each does from the standard book- Bengali. The 
East Bengal dialects would seem to be nearer this standard, but in 
the long run they would tend more and more to divest themselves 
of their peculiarities and shape themselves more and more kfter 
the pattern of the metropolitan dialect. The very inability of 
East Bengal people to pronounce aspirate sounds marks out the 
dialects they speak as inferior, at least in one respect, to those 
spoken in the Western section of the country. East Bengal 


t 'I'be Bengali alphabet very inadeauately represents the vowel soands ot the Ian* 
guage. The unrepresented sounds are the following : — 

1. The vowel sound in dal (pulses) kal (to-morrow) &c., differing respeotlvely from 
the vowel sound in dal (branch), kal (tune) &c. 

2. The vowel sound in meje (floor), mete (earthern ) differing respeotlve- 
ly fro^the vowel sound in meJe (on table), mete (be settleu)* &c. 

8. Tne vowel sound in ek (one), e ia ben (frog), &o, lliis sound corresponds with that 
of a m man. g 

4. The first vowel sound in ghoti (water-pot), bori (pill) Ac. The difference between 
this sound and the oidinary sound of o can be clearly seen on comparing gole (m noise) 
witn gole (having melted). 

The above vowel sounds are represented in this^paper by d (Italic,) e (Italic^, 8 and a 
(Italic^ respectively. 

The representation of g by cheis simply absurd. It would be better to reprint 
W by 0 only. The superfluous letter oof the Latin alphabet would stfius be utilised. 
There is the further recommendation that o has already this sound in Italian. Prof. 
Monier Williams' transliteration of g by o with a dot over the letter is greatly to be 
preferred to oh. ^Sh would be equally absurd with oh, if employed to represent bub 
it is usually not w employed. Itia made to represent wbowever. But s + b oan 
never produce the sound repreaentid by w. *1 is represented in this pa^ by «. Thg i 
Bengali w has generally this soand too, and when a phonetlo r^preaentation has appear, 
edneoessary, it has been represented by a • 

The Beng^ «/ has l^en represented in this paperby m, and by n. 

% 4; and the Ar. ^ have been represented by a, r, I, n and p respeotivriy, 
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people themselves are anxious to assimilate their speech to 
that of West and Central Bengal. All peenliarities whatever 
of the East Bengal or any other Bengali dialect need not, 
however; disappear. But on this subject the writer's views wiU be 
stated more fully further on. 

The subject of gender next calls* for remark. In the living 
Bengali tongue there is no trace left of any artificial distinction of 
gender, but in writingi this worst of encumbrances is sedulously 
kept up. If prithibi (prithivi) is feminine in Sanskrit^ it must 
be so perforce in Bengali, and this although the language has 
now utterly putgrown that stage of grammatical development 
in which there is an arbitrary assignment of gender to inanimate 
objects. Not only in assigning gender to the names of lifeless 
things do Bengali writers seek to carry the language back to a 
state it has outgrown^ they Sanskritise the grammar farther by 
assigning gender to adjectives, a thing quite foreign to the 
spoken language. On this point it may be maintained that in 
cases where the noun of which *it is an atribute, is of tbe feinale sex, 
the adjective in spoken Bengali does take a feminine form. This 
too, 1 think, is only partially true, if true at all Buddhimati, 
rupuhati, aundari are used in connection with the names of 
persons of the female sex. But such adjectives have come to bo 
used substantively in the language, and tbeir being regarded as 
female names has much to do with their application ia the current 
language. That words like buddhiman, buddhimati, ftc., are used 
substantively cannot be disputed. The crucial test of inflection 
proves that they have become substantives in Bengali. It is 
enough to mention that buddhimaner, buddhimatike are in use 
in current Bengali. With regard to suudari, it has farther to be 
said that sundar is certaiuly used in connection with feminine 
nouns, at least by people unlearned in the book language, • 

Even if the point that a few Sanskrit adjectives natura]j9ed in 
Bengali still retain in the latter their original feminine forms were 
fully conceded, it would by no means follow* that every adjective 
taken from Sanskrit should retain the same privilege. That a 
distinction of gender in adjectives is wholly alien to the spirit of 
the Bengali language is plain from J^lie fact that no genuine 
Bengali adjof^tive is ever varied in respect of gender : mo^&, chhoto, 
k&lo &c., would be used both for males and •females, unlike 
Hindustani which baa m^^&'and mo^f, chho<&, and chho^f, k6la and 
k&li In the matter of gender, as in most other matters, 
a slavish adherence to Sanskrit has veiy much encumbered the 
written Bengali ly^nguage. 

The union of words by means of Sandhi is a characteristic feature 
of the Sanskrit laugiiage, but not of Sanskiit alone There is such 
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union in French as (for from (2c+or, and in Arabic a$ ddr-us*-— 
aaltanat from dir^ul^ealtanat ; ud-din from ul*din. In Sanskrit, 
however, there is more of such union perhaps than in any other 
human language. Sandhi is a very intelligible, rational .process in 
Sanskrit, by it ‘ economy of breath* is secured. But though a ra- 
tional process in Sanskrit, it* is unnutson itself when transferred 
bodily, as it bas l^n, into Bengali Illustrations will shew this 
best : — Manu -f adissmanvadi in Sanskrit. This is very intelligible 
indeed : ud changes, for facility of pronunciation, into vd or rather 
wd. What is this sandhi, however, in Bengali t Manu 4* adi (in Ben- 
gali)=:nianb&di to the eye, and mannadi to the ear. Bengali Pandits 
teach, as if it were an unalterable law of nature, that u is changed 
into b. The bewildered pupil cannot of course see the rationale of 
this, and he plies baid his memory, therefore, to get by heart what 
he is taught Indeed a good deal of stupid (locility is necessary to 
make one learn the rules of Sanskrit Sandhi as they are taught in 
Bengal. The object of sandhi in Sanskrit was economy. In 
Bengali, it is only a mystification and an obstruction. Manu idi 
in Bengali would be faultless. Manbddi would be pedantry merely. 

The question of Samds need not detain us long. Samds adw 
greatly to the power of a language ; and it may be necessary to 
sparingly borrow, from Sanskrit, words compounded agreeably to 
the rules of Samds. There are, however, genuine Samds compounds 
in Bengali ; which in this respect has a somewhat higher capalcity 
than Hindustani, which forms only a few compounds or this 
sort, such as pamchakki, jeb-katra, &a In Bengali, however, there 
are lots of such compounds : '&mbbg&ch sosurbiri, hitb&kso 
gdmtk&ti, &c., are instances. Instead of servilely borrowing from 
Sanskrit in every instance, it would be more rational to avail our- 
selves of the inherent capacity of our language, and form oom- 
potinds out of its existing materials. The adoption of compounds 
like jauaika is wholly indefensible ; for, to say nothing of the 
faotth&te ka+jana is, on psychological grounds, a perferable expres-^ 
sion to jana+eka, we have already in Bengali, Ihe expressitto' 
janek (as in janek-dujon). Jauaika, therefore, serves no other 
purpose than to display before the reader the writer’s knowledge 
of ^nskrit grammatical rulea * 

Bengali, though supefior in many respects to Hindustani, in the 
simplicity and logical accuracy of its grammatital structure, is 
inferior, however, to the latter, in several waya It is not so self- 
sufficing as Hindustani is ; it is much poorer in its derivatives, 
and must have, accordingly, to lean more upon its parent ' tongu& 
fonskrit. It bas few abstract nouns of its owb, derived from cnr- 


* The word is so pronounced, though written dar-ul^saUoMit, 
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rent attributive or common terms. To the attributive terms, mo<^. 
Iambi, chaorfi, &C. it has no abstract terms to correspond, such as 
Bindustani possesses in mu^ii, lambdi, Verbs in Bengali 
have no personal n<moB derived from them ; there is chali, for ins- 
tance, corresponding to the Hindustani chalni, but no word to 
answer to cbaluewali. Khaiye, giiye, and a few other words 
may be mentibned as instances of verb-derived personal nouns ; 
but besides being extremely limited in number, some of them 
have a specialised meaning : Khaiye means not eater, but a good 
eater. In respect of abstract nouns derived from verbs, sush as 
knowledge from know, Bengali and Hindustani are nearly equally in 
fault, and both Save, therefore, in most cases, to borrow. In bor- 
rowing abstract terms from Sanskrit, in the case of Bengali^ careful 
discrimination, however, is necessary. In Sanskrit, abstract terms are 
formed by adding t£, twa, and ya to the attributive root-word. In 
the current language, abstract terms in t&, twa (pronounced tto) and 
ya, which last re-duplicates the final consonant of the attributive, and 
adds thereto the sound of o, are found ; but in respect ^)f new im- 
portations it would be best, perhaps, if they could be restricted to 
abstract terms in ta. This particle undergoes no change of sound 
in Bengali like twa and ya ; and it is besides more consonant to 
the genius of Bengali to form derivatives hy additions at the 
encl simply, without causing any change in the root-word, whilo 
ya-tormed abstract terms change the vowel sounds of the 
rootword; as, for instance, prddhaoya (pronounced in Bengali 

i ir&dhanno) from pradh&ua (in Bengali pradhan) &c. This 
alter circumstance gives t& no advantage however over twa. 
Indeed twa in its Bengali form of tto, has, unlike and ya, been 
tlioroughly naturalised in Bengali. Truly Bengali words like 
baro &c., fbrm abstract nouns by the addition of tto. The right 
course for us would seem to be to recognise tto as a Bengali 
abstract suffix, and to give it a wider extension than at present. 

. Perhaps examples drawn from other languages may help fill to 
(Overcome our love for twa, which old association has generated. 
The Latin trinitas has given rise to It. trinitii, Fr, trinity, Sp. 
trinidad, and Eng. trinity (^rinifi). When such modifications have 
been undergone by a Latin abstract suffix, and those modifications 
are distinctly recognised in the most important living languages, 
why should not^a similar modification, in Bengali, of a Sanskrit 
suffix be duly recognised ; why should it be kept so disguised 
by a vicious system of writing as to pass as identical with its 
jpareut form ? 

The want of orduials may be mentioned as another instance of 
the natural poverty o7 the Bengali language. . Ordinals are borrowed 
from Sanskrit ; and from Hindustani also, in the single instance of 
<^(68, In this latter case, however, the ordinals have become in 
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fact snlMtfiiitives. The genitiTes of the cardinal numemls 6o in 
coltoqnial Bengali the work of ordinals ; duiyer, tiner stand for 
Sod, 3rd &o. Often, instead of the genitive form the cardinal 
numerai, a nonn in the genitive form is used alter the cardinal. 
Thus 3rd day would be expressed, not by tiner din, but by tin dinei 
din. This is no doubt a t^mbrous circumlocution, but things 
must be taken as they are. 

As regards the orainals then, since the existing resources of the 
Bengali language suffice for expressing all that is expressed by 
nleans of ordinals, there is no necessity for falling back upon Sanskrit. 
A larger employment of the genitives of the ntimerals than is 
done in the current language seems to be the direction in which 
writers should work, instead of overburdening the language with 
the ^nskrit ordinids. When Sanskrit and Bengali numemis do 
differ but slightly as p&moh and pancha, an incorporation of 
corresponding Sanskrit ordinals may not seem to be the introduc* 
tion'o^ a discordant element. When any of the higher numerals, 
however, are taken, it is found that the Bengali' words by reason 
of their higher trituration and integration differ greatly from their 
Sanskrit originals \ and in such cases the Sanskrit ordinals, if used 
in Bengali, would seem highly discordant would be 

poim-satlir in current Bengali, while the Sanskrit for it is pancha* 
anati/itnirift In addition to the reason that such a word, as 4he 
last, is not needed in Bengali, its very length ought to be a serious 
objection. If any borrowing indeed, were necessary in the preset 
instance, I would be more for giving a preference to the handier 
ordinals of the Hindustani ianguage to their seven-leagued Sanskrit 
counter-parts, especially as in this very case, there has been borrow- 
ing already from Hindustani in the matter of dates, pahli, dusrfi&o., 
&a, being all Hindustani. The Sanskrit ordinals that have been 
thofougbly naturalised in Bengali are few, as pratbama,^ dvitiya rad 
dvai^is. It need hardly be repeated here that I do not in this ins- 
tance advocate borrowing at all. It is to be mentioned also that oui • 
Bengali writers do not confine themselves to borrowing the oidinals 
froin Sanskrit, but borrow, without any necessity whatever, the 
also. Eleven, for instance, would be ekfidas and not 
Sgiro; forty, chattirinsat and notcballis; two hundred, dui sata 
and not du-so, twenty-five thousand, pamcbavinsa sahasra; and not 

pomcbis hdzdr. ........ 

fi6sid6s thos6 alwltdy mcotioDcd th6r6 aro othar d6nvativ68 iiko* 
wise which a cultivated language cannot do without. In our’ 
current Bengali speecfay for instance, we have a word for man, bute 
none for buman, * a word for do, but none ^or practicable. In 

* In current Bengali the genitives attributives like hmm and praefi- 
cf nouDB and infinitivea do duty fur ccUe rcspecdvely. 
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cases where the existing formative powers of the language do not 
suffice, it would be best to fall back upon Sanskrit. Gare^ however, 
should be taken that our language is not unnecessarily burdened ; 
that it is* not made to depend* more upon the rules of Sanskrit 
grammar than is absolutely necessary. The object aimed at 
should be to bring Bengali to a posilion of independence, and not 
to keep it perpetudly in leading strings. Indiscriminate borrowers 
from Sanskrit ought again to remember that to master the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar requires a considerable expenditure of brain 
power, and that if Sanskrit grammatical forms are to pass curreAt 
in written Bengali, a large number of human beings will have to 
incur such expenditure for the acquisition of knowledge of a most 
elementary kind even. But more of this hereafter. 

The question of grammatical forma being now disposed of, the 
even more important question of vocables may now be taken up. 
The inflected forms of words, aS well as other derivatives, are 
indeed vocables, inasmuch as they have each an independent 
existence in the language. What has been said about grammatical 
forms and derivatives covers therefore a part of the present subject. 
Grammatical forms and derivatives fall under a few general laws, 
however ; and these laws form but a small item by the side of the 
numerous body of main words, which, though originally significant 
of cattributes, have come to be now mere conventional symbols 
for objects and ideas. What is to be said here about vocables may 
be understood to apply to this latter class of words. 

The vocables in use in Bengali, written and spoken, are divisible 
into three classes. (1 ) Sanskrit-derived words, but so much altered 
from their original form as to have necessitated their being written 
differently from Sanskrit. ( 2 ) Sanskrit words bodily transferred, 
which, though retaining their original spelling, are for the most 

S rt pronounced in a peculiarly Bengali way. (3) Words of non- 
nskrit parentage. ^ 

« The first class of words forms the great body of the. spoken 
language. In the written language, however, they are seldom 
admitted except in dialogues. Their Sanskrit originals, as a 
rule, get the preference, and they themselves are cast aside 
as vulgar.* In mere introductory primers current words are for 
the most part employed, but side by side with them, there occur also 

Besides the advantage j[ained in meanina makes it necessary that there 
respect of variety of expression, an im- should be derivative terms signifying 
portant pdrpose is served by terms all sort of relations, 
like Atemanf which signify all. sorts of * The rejection of words which are 
relations, that of pmsession being really vulgar is not objected to here, 
included* The genitive, wbatew its But why words that are in the mouths 
original signification may have oeen, of the highest-born and the most 
tends to be restricted to the idea of learned 'should be branded as vulgar is 
possession, and thu specialisation of what certainly passeth comprehension. 
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their Sanskit mriginals. If there are SQcfa worde as krfl 
(to-morrow), kin, cfaok, roni (sona) there are also bhriti, kaljfii 
kar?ia, sraraa, Ac. It seems, colloquial words aie employed at all 
simply because there is no doing without them. The child knows 
them and knows no otheis, and must be drst taught to read hji, 
means of words that he know^, and not by means of their learned 
equivalents, fiut the great object aimra at is to teach tbe pupil 
such equivalents in as much profusiou and within as simrt a time 
as possible. So soon, therefore, as be has mastered the difficulties 
of Bengali alphabetic writing, one important part of his education 
comes to be the acquisition of Sanskrit vocables accompanied by a 
sedulous inculcation on the part of tbe teacher, that in writing, 
these vocables should be always employed in lieu of BengiUi 
words that be is familiar with. &very child in Bengal that Itame 
to read has to Uam the Sanskrit equivalents of iM eommonect 
names. He has learnt to call copper t&mb&, leaf pata, head mk^K 
horse (j^homrd, rice cbdl and so forth ; but these ho must discard 
for tdmra, patra, &c. What is the earthly good of all thii^ it is 
not easy to see ; and yet the fact is nothing less than what it is 
here stated to be. The case is just as if every French child that 
learns to read and write wd^e taught to write ferrum for fer, 
auLum for or, and so on to the end of the lexicon. From suck 
a heavy and galling, but most unnecessary burden, deliverance 
is certainly desirable ; but an established order of things must 
have numerous adherents, so that deliverance may be sbw ia 
coming after all. 

The displacement of familiar Sanskrit-derived Bengali words by 
their Sanskrit originals can be justified on no reasonable grounda 
The ousting of words of non-Sanskrit origin, whether abori- 
ginal or foreign, is equally indefensible. Purism is radically* 
unsound, and has its origin in a spirit of narrowness. In the free 
commingling of nations, there must be borrowing and giving. Can* 
anything be more absurd than to think of beeping language pure^ , 
when blood itself cannot be kept pure ? No human language has 
ever been perfectly pure, any more than any human race has been 

! mre. Infusion of foreign element!^ do, in tbe long run, enrich 
anguages, just as infusioi^of foreign blood improves races. ^ See^^ 
ing then that languages, as men speak them, must he mixed, fm- 
pure, heterogeneous ; to reject words like gorib (Ar. garib) and dig 
(Ar. dkg) from books, on account of their foreign lineage 
would be most unreasonable. Current words of Persian or Aram 
origin connect ns, Hindus of Bengal, with Mpsalmkn BengaliiL 
with the entire Hindustaoi-speakitig popalatjjon of India^ aiKi 
even with Persians and • Arabs. Is it ^wise to seek to diminish 
points of contact With a targe section of our*fellow countrymen, 
and with kindred and neighbouring races, with whom we mus(^ 

C— 2 
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have intercourse, in order that we may draw closer to our. Sanskrit* 
speaking ancestors? • 

Human happiness would seem to be better promoted by in- 
creased .points of contact with Ivoing men than by increased 
points of contact with remote ancestors. But men are very often 
swayed in these matters by sentimdbt more than by reason. The 
feeling that impels Bengali Hindus towards Sanskrit is perfectly in- 
telligible. With Sanskrit are associated the days of India’s greatest 
glory, with Persian and Arabic the days of her defeat, humiliation, 
and bondage. The budding patriotism of Hindus everywhere 
would therefore naturally eschew Persian and Arabic words as 
badges of slavery. In the long run, however, considerations of 
utility are sure to over-ride mere sentimental predilections. 

It should be understood that 1 do not advocate any fresh intro- 
duction of Arabic and Persian words, but insist only on the 
desirability of giving their full* rights to such words as have 
already been naturalised in the language and are in everybody’s 
mouth. Persian and Arabic, words used by Bengalis* ignorant of 
those languages ought to be accepted as right good Bengali. As 
a matter of fact, many such words, those connected with Law 
especially, are employed in writing ; but the purist spirit is still very 
active, and a disinclination to admit such words into writing is 
y^i but too common. 

Not only does written Bengali, as a rule, seek to supplant 
current Bengali words by their Sanskrit equivalents; it keeps 
alive also the antiquated, obsolete forms of current words. These, 
having once obtained a recognised place in the language of writing, 
now refuse to be ousted from it. We call rice chdl, but write it 
ch&ul, patliure (stony) similarly becomes p&tburia, and the Node 
of colloquial speech is Nadid. in writing. But I need not multiply 
instances. So numerous are such differences that an inveterate 
notion seems to have gained a firm hold of the national jpind 
^that the current form of a word is not the correct"!* form. 

* 1 look upon this as a most unfortunate thing. The struggle 

• The BvUUsbK SamdiMr. a pw- ^ t A strikine instance of such no- 
fessedly popular journal, is doing tion is^furnisned by the word Inr^. 
moift useful w<»k this way. But Inrej is the common word for English- 
even the SulabK is not wheUy free man and Inriji, for English (the 
from Sanskrit predilections. The language). Whence then this Inrdj ? 
word Sulabh itself, in the seiise of Its origin must be traced, I suppose, 
cheap, is so unnecessary importation, to the inveterate notion above- 
, and such expressions as mentioned ; plus the fact that the r6j 

W &c., ^io occur in the ^ Iwraj connects the word with the 

paper. But for all thfe the people of » ««e analogue to 

Bengal are deeply indebted tS the Englieh corruption of gjraeole into 
BvlSbh^ and to certain other news- dcrusalem. 
papers also, though in a leas degree. 
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with Sanskrit alone is no light affiiir, backed as Sanskrit must be 
with the entise bias of learning and wide-spread association ; and 
Sanskrit here has a potent ally in the obsolete forms of words 
rendered classigal by Kabikankan, Krittibas, Kasidas^ and, Bhfirat- 
chandra. 

The substitution of Sanskrit for current familiar words and of 
obsolete for current forms of a certain class of words may both 
be included under the head of calling common things by uncom- 
mon names/' Most of our writers are fully under the sway of this 
sirpposed purity-of-style fetish. It is amusing to contemplate 
the strange shifts to which even our best writers are driven to 
avoid current expressions. An illustration will sliew this best. 
A writer of deservedly very high reputation has recourse to 
utkhep (utkshep) karia punarbar haste grahan kar&, as a substitute 
for the common expression lopA Can anything be more awkward 
than this ? 

The rage for Sanskrit vocables manifests itself in matterSi in 
which fearnidg would seem to have little room. On the license 
plates of boats that ply in the river Hugh are to be seen ndbik 
and arohi as the Bengali for crew and passenger respectively ; but 
none of the crew of any boat^ and ninety-nine hundredths of 
the passengers, have no notion of what the words n&bik and 
arohi mean. Language has its many sides, and it is but reasonable 
that the carpenter, the boatman, the shoemaker should give me 
law in matters connected with carpentry, boat-rowing and shoe- 
making respectively ; while in matters connected with science or 
sciiolarship, the savant or scholar should be the supreme arbiter. 
In Bengal, however, the Sanskrit-knowing Pandit has in a large 
measure assumed the function of determining the written language 
in all its aspects. The mental characteristics of the nation, and 
its historical antecedents have of course helped to bring about this 
result. 

Tlie present practice of borrowing from Sanskrit is based on no 
definite principle. Rational borrowing should seek only to sunply* 
a felt want. Where words are really wanting in Bengali, there 
must be borrowing. But such borro^ng as has been above Sescrib* 
ed is grounded on no necessity. No limit is set in fact to the extent 
to which words are to & borrowed from Sanskrit^ so that every 
Sanskrit word is considered to have a rightful claim to be incor- 
porated into Bengali. Is this to enrich the language or to over- 
burden it ? This indeed is carrying us back into the past with 
a vengeance. In the early flexible stage of Sanskrit, when its ^ 
formative powers were active, whole hosts of words were forined 
to expross the same thing. Those worc^ were tHen, as philologists 
hold, transparent attributive terms, and not the arbitrary symbols 
that they afterwards became. Men could not, indeed, be so irra- 
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tional as to invent more than one arbitrary symbol for one and 
the same thing. Among the many significant symbols expressive 
of the same idea, there was a struggle for existence and a survival 
in the long run, of the fittest. More terms than one have in many 
cases survived ; but on a priori grounds it is quite impossible that 
more than one could survive at thb same spot, and among the 
same class of people. Distance of place, or peculiarities of social 
organization, by limiting intercourse, could alone cause a selection 
of different names for the same thing. There has further been a 
differentiation of meaning between words that originally meant 
exactly the same thing. Our Sanskrit school of writers would, how- 
ever, undo alf this. They would bring back the dead to life. 
They would restore to Bengali, which is one of the modern develop- 
ments of Sanskrit, all the imperfections of the mother-tongue, 
that have been cast off for good. What a terrible legacy would 
a wholesale appropriation of the Sanskrit vocabulary leave to 
posterity t Men of capacity little think of the labor that the 
acquisition of a language costs ; and of this labor the heaviest part 
is that required in mastering the vocabulary, which, consisting as 
it does for the most part, of arbitrary symbols, is dull, dreary 
matter to learn. Where arbitrary symbols furnish a key to valu*- 
able knowledge, the symbols ought surely to be learnt. In the 
present case, however, the labor spent on the acquisition of words 
would be vain, meaningless labor. What is the good of learning 
a new word where one does not learn a corresponding new idea 
with \il* Perfection of language requires that no two words should 
express exactly the same idea, and that no two ideas should 
have the same name. No human language is indeed perfect like 
this, it is true. But this is no reason why we should work the 
other way, and go on sanctioning and accumulating defects. 

The example of other languages is quoted as a ground for main- 
taining, and even widening existing differences between spokeq and 
written Bengali. No doubt there are numerous instances in other 

* ‘languages of calling common things by uncommon names. This, 
however, cannot be looked upon as desirable on any account, and 
there isV visible tendency ii^ English, at any rate^ to assimilate 
closely the written to the spoken topgue. Dean Alford tells 
us, * that the ^tendency to ^ call common things by uncommon 
names* varies inversely as the writer’s culture' ; and a late professor 
of English at the Presidency College used to say, that in 

s ■ ^ ^ 

• * This is to be takep with a certain But all the words meaning the same 
limitation. The exigencies of rby- thing, in a language, cannot be said 
then, vessification an& artistic effect to form in the same degree parts of 
may make it desirable that "there the Using tissue of the language, 
dl^ould be in a language more than Bilhw is antique and the property of 
eStet word to express the same thing, poets, while wave is the living word. 
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Bdgibnd, nt the present day, the language spoken by tbe highest 
and best-edtifbated has more in common with that of thejower 
orders than with that of men of inferior education. In taking a 
survey of the language of a country, the form of it peculiar to 
any large class of men, such ^ the men of inferior education in 
a community must form, is not of course to be left out of account* 
But the language of the class that stands highest in culture and 
social position is the standard to which the language of all sections 
of the community has a tendency to converge. The language of 
the highest and the most cultivated must be taken then as the nor- 
mal standard of the language, and in the best Bnglish writers the 
tendency ta * call common things by uncommon names’ must be at 
its minimum. Indeed so far as the* cultivated and the uncultivated 
go together, common sense should dictate that there should be 
communitja of language. If indeed the Object were to confine 
knowledge to a caste, there could not be a cleverer contrivance than 
to ma^e the written language diverge widely from the spckeu. 
Such a contnVance would carry with it its own Nemesis, however. 
Besides the unnecessary waste of brain-power implied in the aO* 
quisition of mere words without additional ideas, there must inevi- 
tably result a deterioration of the intellect when it busies itself 
with mere word-^knowledge. 

In dealing with the question of the employment of Sanskrit 
words in Bengali writing, the Bengali graphic system cannot be 
left out of account. This system is nearly as bad as the English ; it 
departs nearly as much from correct phonetic representation as the 
latter. This however is a wide question in itself, and need not 
here be further noticed than its direct bearing upon the Sanskrit 
element of book-Bengali demands. The Bengali pronunciation 
of Sanskrit is as monstrous as the English pi^onuDciatioil 
of Siatin is or was till^ lately ; and the Sanskrit words admitted 
intoJBengali are of course all mispronounced, so that they are 
Sanskrit only to the eye, but not to the ear. This shews that the* 
despised vernacular cad, after a certain fashion, absert its rights 
against unjust encroachments. Let us come now to illustrations. 
The current Bengali equivalents oafish and sun are m&ch (old 
Bengali mdchb) and sujjisrespectively. In books mdch is madp to 
give way to the Sanskrit matsya and sujji to 8fiijya,*but instead of 
being pronounced as they are written, which, by the way would be 
the correct Sanskrit protmunoiation, they are pronounced motso 
and sfirja respectively. We acquire mftch and snjji as a part of our 
mother-tongue, and the OonveUtioual necessity of having further 
to acquire their corirupt Sanskrit equivalents piotso and sfiija, I, 
for one, must deplore as a most oppressive and unprofitable burden. 


* A reform has commenced in England in regard to Latin pronuneiaticot 
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There is another cl^ of words wliich are wrongly acoounted to be 
the same in Bengali as they are in Sanskrit. The Bengali and San- 
skrit equivalents of south and lord, for instance^ are written alike 
in both the languages ; but while in Bengali, they are pronounced 
as dokkhin and Issar respectively, in Sanskrit they are dakshma 
and isvara. * # 

It is plain then, that the so-called Sanskrit words in use in written 
Bengali are in fact neither Sanskrit nor Bengali, but monsters one 
knows not to call what. The unwise and indiscriminate transfer of 
Sanskrit words into Bengali has another bad effect little thought of. 
Certain sounds ^n Sanskrit are converted into certain other sounds 
in Bengali, according to definite laws, such as S. into B. These laws 
cannot be transgressed. Mispronunciation of Sanskrit words 
introduced into Bengali is therefore a sort of necessity, and this 
mispronunciation is imported back into Sanskrit, when the Ben- 
gali learns that language. The correct pronunciation of Sanskrit, 
if enforced in our Schools and Colleges, would be a most effective 
check on the present practice of indiscriminate borfowing from 
Sanskrit. But on this point hereafter. 

The points discussed, and the results arrived at, may here be 
summarised. The * grammar of written Bengali differs consider- 
ably from the grammar of current Bengali. For familiar words un- 
derstood by all, every one w'ho learns ^to read has to learn Sanskrit 
substitutes, and in many cases old Bengali substitutes likewise, 
which, having dropped out of colloquial speech, still retain their 
place in the language of books. The Sanskrit words in use in 
Bengali books are for the most part Sanskrit only to the eye, but 
none to the ear ; for, though written just as they are in Sanskrit, 
they are pronounced in such a way is to make them almost unin- 
telligible to those unfamiliar with the corrupt pronunciation of 
Sanskrit that prevails in Bengal. c 

All this of course has not been the work of a day. It has been 
,the slow growth of ages. It has grown out of the mental 
chanicteristics, and the historical antecedents of the race. The 
question now is, whether the present is a state of things likely 
to last. The conviction of th^ present writer is that a change 
of a radical character is inevirable. The desirableness of a 
change is indeed so patent, that it is really matter for wonder that 
the attachment to the established order of things is still so strong 
that Sir George Campbell’s now historically famous language 
minutes evoked all but universal denunciations from Bengalis. 

Bengali, in comipon with the other Indian vernaculars, derived 
from Sanskrit, ha| borrowed most freely from the latter, under 

* Those who think that the l^ook- gali grammar is the grammar of a 
Bengali grammar should be kept up once»€urr€ni form of speech, 
in writing forget that this book-Beu- 
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inflaenoea similar to those which have caused Arabio to he so 
largely drawn upon by Persians and Turks, and Latin and Greek 
by the nations of Western Europe. Sanskrit has been in India 
the language of literary culture and of religion. The .Brahman 
priesthood has always affected a Sanskrit phraseology. Rever- 
ence for Sanskrit as a sacred language, however, will be a factor 
of continually decreasing importance as time rolls on. The Hindu 
religion will inevitably break up before the onset of western 
science, and with the Hindu religion a large part of the reverence 
inspired by Sanskrit will disappear. It will ever command, how- 
ever^ another kind of reverence. Its absolute ipiportance as a 
language, and its rich literature, serving particularly as a key to the 
past history of the Aryan race, will ever make it a valued branch 
of learning. National feeling, too, will impel towards Sanskrit. 
In continuing to reverence Sanskrit, however, it is hy no means 
necessary that we should, as at present, hold Bengali, Hindi &c., 
in contempt. The tendency will certainly be to avail ourselves as 
largely as pbssible of the living stores of our vernacular tongue, 
and not to unreasonably proscribe them as vulgar, because they are 
in use among all classes of the people. The entire Pandit class 
in Bengal at one time largely employed, in colloquial speech, 
numerous Sanskrit words, in lieu of their Bengali equivalents. 
This is now going out of fashion. The language in which emiss^nt 
Pandits like Iswar Chandra Yidyasagar and Taranath Tarkava- 
cbaspati converse differs in no wise from that of Bengali gentle- 
men possessing no knowledge of Sanskrit. Among Brahmans of 
the priestly class alone, does a Sanskrit phraseology yet linger in 
some measure, and the priests, as before remarked, are a gradually 
decaying class. The indications are quite clear, therefore, that the 
purely Sanskrit element in Bengali is destined to be greatly cur- 
tailed in future. 

The arguments of the advocates of the present system of Sanskrit- 
borrowing demand an examination in detail. The main argu^ 
ments are the following 

1. The dialectic varieties of Bengali are so many, and so con- 
flicting, that without Sanskrit ther^ would be no common standard 
of purity, no bond of uniqp. 

This argument, unfortunately, proves too mucb.^ It proves Ithat 
without the purely Sanskrit element in Bengali there would be no 
common language for Bengal. If this be the fact, then Bengal 
by all means should have several written languages instoiid of one. 
Convenience — human happiness — must be the jpdea for cultivating? 
the Bengali language at ail. If, by ceasing to borrow from Sans- 
krit words of the commonest kind, we #tre to dissolve the linguistic 
unity of the people of Bengal, by all means let such factitious 
unity be dissolved at once. Popular education would spread 
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better, and so human happiness would be better promotedi if the 
different sections of Bengal set up each its own dialect as* the lan- 
guage of writing. The fact, however, is thaf there is a general 
grammatical correspondence among the different dialects or Ben- 
gal, and the vocables in common use too, are in general the same 
all over the country. The languagb of the Maldab, Dacca dbd 
Baris&l Districts are quite intelligible to people in Calcutta, as the 
present writer can say from his own experience. Besides, the 
people of Bengal generally now look upon the metropolis and the 
districts lying along the Bhagirathi as the parts where Bengali ns 
spoken in its greatest purity. 

In the development of literary languages political capitals have 
in the past exercised but too much influence. Provincialisms have 
not been allowed fair play. They have but too frequently been 
kept out of the literarydanguage, simply because they have been pro- 
vincialisms. A better course than this would be to absorb into the 
cultivated dialect all that is of value in the several kindred 
dialects. Such absorption would be more real enri&hment of a 
language than thoughtless borrowing under the bias of learning. 
If this principle were admitted and acted upon, provincial peculiari- 
ties would, generally speaking, have ft chance of being incorporated 
into the literary language, in proportion to the mental activity 
of^be people who speak such dialects. Local centres of culture 
may thus have their due share of influence on the literary language 
of a country. 

To turn again to Bengal. Supposing even that the Calcutta 
dialect were to thoroughly over-ride all provincial dialects, there 
would be much less^ human unhappiness than under the present 
regime- On this supposition, the people within a certain radius of 
Calcutta, at any rate, would not have to learn new names for familiar 
things ; and the people of the rest of Bengal would have to learii>far 
fewer words than if Sanskrit were to be drawn upon, as ^low, 
without stint or limit. There would be nothing like the trouble now 
^entailed on all Bengalis who learn to read 

If falling back upon the past be the best means of finding a 
common ground for all, the remoter this past the better. A revival 
of Sanskrit, grammar and all, would secure unity all over Aryan 
India, and net over Bengal alone. Why not seek to make a 
revived Sanskrit the language of the educated throughout Aryan 
India, and thus secure a united Indian nationality ? No one has 
been venturesome enough to propose such a thing. Besides, 
the immeasurable^ difficulty that would attend such a revival of 
Sanskrit, a replacing of the handier vernaculars by the cumbrous 
parent tongue wo&ld be d^idedly a step backwards. A replace- 
ment of the comparatively handier Bengali words by their Sanskrit 
representatives would likewise be a step backwards, at the same time 
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that would demand a meaningleBs waste of braio*power from oil 
ivbo ^earA to ^ead. 

2. Another argament urged by the advocates of a Sooskritised 
Bengali style is, that such borrowing has been quite spontaneous, 
and that this spontaneity must be taken as a proof that the course 
‘Of development followed by thei language could not, and should not 
change. ^ To this, the answer would be that all tliat happens in the 
universe is in consequence of the operation of natural foices, and 
that things will change, as they have changed ere this, when ether 
forces prevail over those that brought them into being. If Sans* 
knt-borrowing has been natural, the revulsion of feeling that 
such borrowing produces in the present writer and^otbers among 
his countrymen is also natural, and the question can only be, 
which of the two opposing forces is likely to prove stronger iti 
tlie end. This question has already been touched upon. 

3. It has been urged again and again that Bengali, being a 
direct descendant of Sanskrit, has every right to borrow from the 
parent iongiye, aud that Sansktit vocables more readily coalesce 
with the current vernacular tongue than do words from any other 
source. 

As regards the first part of tl)is assertion, it does not at all touch 
the position taken up ^ the present writer. He does not dn- 
nounce all borrowing. He further bolds that in most cases Sanskrit 
should be the best source to borrow from, and his reasons will be 
given hereafter. It is the extent of such borrowing that forms the 
main point at issue between him and the advocates of the present 
regime. As stated alieady, he holds that borrowing should be 
limited by necessity. 

As regards ready coalescence^ people’s notions about this have 
much to do with their own acquired mental associationsi In the 
colloquial tongue, wtf find that English, Persian and Arabic voca- 
bles ^ery readily unite with home-grown expressions, and one 
woulc^ think that what happens in the spoken ought ta happen 
in the written language as well. Men’s notions of written style , 
are, however, derived from books, and as Bengali books, as a rule, 
eschew non-^nskrit words, no wonder that the dogma should 
spiing up that non-Sauskrit words not readily coalesce with 
native Bengali. The best refutation of the dogma is the fadst that 
English, Persian and Arabic words do mingle very kindly with the 
current phraseology. Tho question, in what respects it would be 
preferable to borrow from Sanskrit rather than from any other source, 
will be discussed hereafter. , 

The discussion carried on by the press, when the world of Bengal • 
was thrown into a ferment by Sir George Campfiell’s Bengali and 
Urdu minutes, betrayed jn some inst^ices a burious confusion 
that the writers made between words of Sanskrit derivation, and 

D— 2 
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iiirords bodily transferred from Sanskrit. To the former class of 
words there can of course be no ^possible objection,^ the latter are 
open to many, and, as they appear to the present writer, Insuper- 
able oluections. 

4. It has been maintained again that as book Bengali is in- 
telligible to all Bengalis with tha aid of a dictionary only, the 
question of the difference between book and spoken Bengali^ is 
quite an immaterial one. Intelligible with the aid of a dictionary 
only ; this involves most momentous issues. Every l^k in English 
would be similarly intelligible^ with the aid of a dictionary, if for all 
the principal English words in the book German equivalents w*ere 
substituted. The sort of burden that the present practice of 
substituting Sanskrit equivalents for even the commonest Bengali 
words imposes on all who learn to read, has already been fully 
described, and need not therefore be here dwelt upon. 

5. Lastly, it has been maintained that, whatever be the 
character of written Bengali at present, the State should not by 
any means interfere with its development. Languages grow 
spontaneously, and it does not rest with Cmsar, however absolute the 
power with which he is armed, to mould or modify it. 

Fully admitting that language is an organic growth, and therefore 
not to be coerced into any shape at the of authority, it may 
quite consistently be maintained that the present is a case which 
calls for State action. The laiasez faire argument would have 
weight, if Government never interfered in the matter at all 
It has however interfered in disseminating a knowledge of 
book Bengali by the establishment of schools and the institu- 
tion of competitive tests, by the award of scholarships and so 
forth. Things have not been allowed to work themselves out 
spontaneously. Interference is necessary, at least, as a consequence 
of past interference still continued. Government again is not 
prepared to withdraw from the work of popular education ; 
and the interests of millions are involved in tlie question w|iether 
the medium of popular instruction is to be the real vernacular 
of the country, or the artificialised language in which books 
are at present generally written. The dumb millions cannot 
judge, or speak for themse^^es. If they could, they would with 
onr* voice denounce the pedantic jq^gon that now presses so 
heavily on them as a dead weight. Governments are most bound 
to look to the interests of those who canned take care of their own 
interests. In a country, again, in the situation of India, the guid- 
ance of Government would, in several cases, be on the whole 
preferable to that of the ‘ natural leaders of society.' It is only 
because such lead has failed that the English are in the 
country at all. * If, in j'espect of all that concerns the pre- 
servation of society and its advancement, English guidance has 
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done for tbe natives of this country what they could never have 
done for themselves,* the presumption ought to be that, in the 
matter of language too, English guidance would be beneficial. 

It must not be understood that in maintaining it to be the duty 
of Qoveroment to interfere in the matter under discussion, the 
present writer means any such*thiog that the Government should 
interdict the publication of aiw books in the present book lan- 
guage. The great mass of jBengall readers relish Sanskritised 
Bengali. Tbe State should not curtail the happiness of such peo- 
plc*by so unwarrantable an act of tyranny as putting their literary 
language under a ban. It is clearly the duty of State, how- 
ever, to take effective measures for the dissemination of useful 
knowledge among the people through the real vernacular of the 
people ; and by the real vernacular is meant here the language 
in which the upper and middle classes of the Bengali commu- 
nity converse, and which the language of the lower orders too 
constantly tends to approach. 

To recbgnise this as the exclusive language of books intended 
for primary instruction would certainly not be to patronise 
a newly created language. It would amount only to an interdic- 
tion of any unnecessary Sanskrit infusion into the language of 
books intended to convey elementary ^knowledge. This, in the 
interest of the masses, the State is bound to do ; and for the rest 
the struggle between the two styles may be left to be fought 
out between themselves. Of the ultimate issue of such a struggle 
there can be no manner of doubt. If the fitter 4s to survive, 
then the cumbrous learned jargon can have no chance in the long 
lun against the far more economical language that is now the 
-cut rent speech of Bengal. 

The State may, further, do one thing more. It may take jitens 
for mjkking the European officers employed in Bengal thoroughly 
familiar with the current grammar and the current vocabulary of 
the Bengali tongue. As officers of Oovernmenti their utility would 
be greatly enhanced if they understood the language in which 
the people actually converse with one another. 

A few words as to the way in which Sanskrit in the present 
writer’s opinion can be legitimately ftaWh upon to enrich Bengali 
may not here be out of pl^e. The introduction of western civi- 
lisation, and the sprea4.of education has necessitated the addition 
of new words to the current stock of Bengali words. Should 
these words be adoptions or inventions from the Sanskrit or adoptions 
from English ? From the utilitarian^ pon-sentimental flbiot of 
view, the fact that the latter course would inevitably stamp a 

“ • It is not meant that English inseparaj^le from foreign rule, however 
rule 18 without any drawbacks whaU good it may be.*’ 
ever. Certain drawbacks must be 
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mongrel character on the language can hare no weight/ If there 
is real gain in borrowing from English, no purist feeling* should 
be allowed to stand in the way. But the fact is that importations 
from English are liable to even graver objections than indiscrimi- 
nate borrowing from Sanskrit English words imported would be 
immensely more difficult for the pec^le to learn than even lengthy 
Saiiskiic coinpouiKls invented on the occasion. Jf the principle 
of borrowing from English were to be fully accepted there 
could be no stopping at words like oxygen, for which there 
are no ready-made Sanskrit equivalents.; but English equivalents 
of already-existing Sanskrit words would likewise be intro- 
duced into Bengali. This would cause much inconvenience and 
frightful confusion. A scientific or philosophical nomenclature 
framed out of Sanskrit can, as before observed, be mastered 
far more easily than the corresponding English nomenclature. 
Borrowing from English, therefore, would be an obstacle in the way 
of a spread of knowledge. An illustration may make my 
position better understood. The Bengali boy, who khows kar& (to 
do) and the Hindustani boy who knows karni, can far more easily 
learn the Sanskrit word kriy£ than the English word verb, to un- 
derstand the real meaning of whieh he must further go to the 
Latin verbum. Ear and Eriy& have so much in common as res- 
pects sound that there is much greater economy of mental effort 
in learuing kriyi than in learning vei b. Take again such words as 
ganit (matliamatics) patiganit (arithmetic), &c ; their detivation 
from the same i;oot as the Bengali gaui and Hindi ginna would 
greatly help the memory. Some existing Sanskrit terms are again 
absolutely better than the corresponding ones in English. The 
Sanskrit sarvan&ma is a more appropriate term, as Professor * 
Wliit^iey remarks, than the English term pronoun ; and Professor 
Max Muller says of the grammatical terminology of the ^rdh- 
mans generally, that it is ' in some respects more perfect than that 
of Alexandria and Rome.’ • 

Tlie existence of different scientific and philosophical nomen- 
clatures would again help the advancement of thought. As ob- 
served by Dr. Matisel {, the possession by Germany of a 
philosophical iiomenclatui^e dffferent from that of the English and 
of^the Latin family of nations baa*been a help to accurate 
thought. When India comes to take her place among the civilised 
com in unity of nations, and contributes her share to the progress of 
hum^ul thought, her posst^ision of independent scientific and philoso** 
pbioal ifomenclatutes would be a no, insignificant force among those 
that urge forward^ humani tv in the career of advancement. • 

While scientific and philosophical terms would seem to be best 

• Langy^ge and the etvdy of Lan^ ^uage. First S«»ries, p. 104. 
guage, 3rd Edition, p. ‘258. . % Prolegomena Logica^ Oxford £dl- 

t Lecture* on the ^Science of Lan^ tiou, 1851, p. 37. 
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drawn fkm Sanskrit, a wide door sIdhM be left open for the intro- 
duction inte writing of foreign words, English or other, that under 
the pr^sure of necessity foice their way into the current speech. 
It would be unreasonable purism to exclude from books such 
handy, naturalised words as map, slate (silet), pencil (pSnsil), and 
to seek to supply their place*by new coined Sanskrit equivalents. 

In the case of newly intioduced niateiial objects of common 
use, the direct adoption of foreign words in the oral language 
would be the natural course, and the written language can here do 
no better than follow^tbe oral. The adoption of unusual foreign 
words where accurate native or even Sanskrit ecmivalents cannot 
be found would again be sometimes necessary.^ Yisvavidyalaya 
(Bengali pronunciation huaobiddXlae) answers very inadequately. to 
University, in its present acceptation. A downright adoption in 
writing of University would be better than 6nding a substitute. In 
inventing words again out of Sanskrit elements, it ought to be fur- 
ther borne in mind that the compounds formed should be handy 
ones,* fit to be used colloquially. This has in many instances been 
lost sight of, and the tendency has been but too strong towards 
compounds, often lengthy, formed out of unfamiliar roateiials. 

An enfoicement of the ^correct pionunciation of Sanskrit in 
our Schools and Colleges, very desirable on other grounds, 
would act as a powerful check upon borrowing from Sanskrit. 
In enforcing coirect Sanskrit pronunciation, Government \fould 
but complete the work it initiated by introducing into 
Bengal the Devanagari character. Sanskrit books are now 
read in Bengal in the Devanagari character, and the incorrect 
pronunciation, of Sanskrit that is allowed in all the Bengal 
schools and Colleges, the Sanskrit College itself included, is 
an evil that calls for remedy. The State has already innovated 
by introducing the Devanagari character, An enforcement of 
the correct Sanskrit pronunciation cannot, therefore, be objected to. . 

•A word here about the large mass of Sanskrit words that popu- 
lar poetry has already appropriated seem to be necessary. Sufh. 
words have a right to be employed, where required, in poetry and 
impassioned prose; but in ordinary prose composition they should 
be held inadmissible, for they f^mtno part of the living tiseue 

of ^e language. and are living words, while nn 

and are antique and poetical. 

In cultivating Bengali and the other Aryan vernaculars of 
India, the rornance languages of Europe should be our guide. 
There cau be no reason why our vernaculars should* lean more 
upon Sanskrit than French, Italian, and Spaflisb, do upon Latin. ^ 

^rAMAC&ABAN QaNGULI, 



POETRy -.—SONNETS FROM THE FRENCH OF 
LE COMTE F. De QRAMONT. 

Translated by Miss torn Dutt. 

1.— Isolation. 

Fall, fall, 0 snow, from thy thick heavy cloud 
III silent showeis ; encumber vales, and. plains, 

And heights, ^with thy white plumes, till nought remains. 
Nor herb, nor tree, without its silver shroud. 

* Safe in that shelter from the north-winds loud, 

When Spring, returning, their rude breath restrains, 
More prompt the earth shall smile, in genial rains. 

And leaves start forth in all their splendour proud. 

Blest isolation from the world, 1 see 

Herein thy emblem ; may thy winding-sheet ** 

Guaid my soul likewise till its latest hour, 

That so through all its journey, it may be 
Patient, until Qod’s love with generous heat 
In heaven unfolds the blossom into flower. 


2.— Fbeedom. 

By iron bars the lion proud hemmed round. 

The sovereign lion with the terrible eyes. 
Vanquished, yet still invincible, defies 
Not by vain efforts but a calm profound. 

Idle, be sits, as wont, upon the ground, 

His claws drawn in their sheath, and none descries 
In his unchanging front the rage that lies 
Deep in his bosom without sign or sound. 

^Tis sometimes only, when he snuffs the storm 
Sweeping afar, he stirs and lifts his form, 

Savage, magnificent. Then to hear his roar 
The gaolers tremble, —— but4ie drops anew ; 

Not long has he to pine on dungeon-flour ; 

He chokes fok freedom : death must soon smsue. 


3.— Obrdibncb, 

In thy strong teeth bite hard thy bit'of steel, 
Curve on thy chest thy nostrils' belching fire, 

Hold in thy strength, and .check thy generous ire. 
War-horse impatient in thy battle-zeM. 
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M|] the fierce onset where the standards reel, 

And bright swords flash, and cannons thunder dire, 
*Fain wouldst thou fly, and there with joy expire, 
Proud in thy blood thy loyalty to seal 
But where's the signal \ Wait. Thy foam devouf, 
Smoothen thy mane, aijd dull thine eye's led flush, 
With pricked-up ears attent until the hour, 

True to thy Rider's will. So when it rings, 

That glorious hour, tliou shalt have leave to rush 
Through space entire, not on thy feet but wings. 


4.— The Pbesbnt Age. 

Vile Sloth and greedy Self-love hunt as game 
Each noble Virtue honored in the past, 

Man grovels in a cess-pool dim and vast 
^nd hides not now but blazons out his shame. 

So well proscribed is the celestial flame 
That glory’s antique hymn is hushed at last, 

And Bard and Proplie^with the idiots classed 
Raise mockful laughter more than serious blame. 
*Shall we on laurels feed or dress in flowers ? 

‘ Go, foolish poet, in thy garret dream !* 

So speak the ciowds insatiate in all hours 
For filthy gold. Well I Let them thus blaspheme. 
Care not for them, but mustering thy powers 
0 Soul, well-born, pull bard against the stream. 


6.— Poesy, 

Thou cans’t not die, my foolish fears are vain, 

O Muse ! O Poesy ! My love for aye ! 

Thou livest and shalt live. The sun, the day, 

Are less than thee, the life of hill and plain ! 

Long as the Spirit m^ikes the heart its fane, 

And homewards, Qodwardsf lifts^our eyes, thy ray 
Shall light our path, and thy bewitching lay 
Our exile char:^ and mitigate our pain. 

And ye, who scorn her art, ye worldly-wise. 

Or who profane it, which is guiltier far. 

Ye may d^grajjie yourselves, and blind your eyes " 
•* • And close your ears, but ye can never mar 
Her glory with your boastful blasphemies, 

Hor quench in heaven the lustre of one star. 
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6. — Homisr. 


0 wild young savage wrapt in Homer's lore , 
AVho fliest the talk of our logicians wise, 

And sports, and ricli-decked feasts, and beauty’s eyes. 
What dost thou, night and day, along the shore ? 

1 wait. For what ? — Grand is thAt hungry roar 
Of storm-vexed ocean as it earth defies 

But grander are these histories.— They are lies, 

And wasted hours no penance can restore.— 

I care not 1 would see as here I roam, 

Astartd rise immortal from the foam ^ 

Whom in nty dreams I worship. Hope commands 
, A patient out-look to the sky's dim line, 

* For often l^ve I seen upon these sands. 

The impress of her conch and foot divine. 


7.— A Character of the Olden Time. . 

A valiant hearty simple, correct, austere, 

Hewn from the solid rock, sincere as gold, 

Straight as an iron rod a man of old. 

Whose noble nature nevei* knew a fear. 

Adulterous interests from bis duty clear 
He chased afar ; his conscience never sold ; 

Hared dangers terrible and manifold, 

And when they ended, dropped into the rear. 

Under the antique flag, how prompt bis lance 1 
But not the less his hate of foreign rule. 

Gentleman, subject of the King of France, 

Upon the Rhine, in Lyons’ noble school, 

III Vendde, and wherever he had chance. 

He shed his blood, faitliful, and yet no tool. 


8. — My Strength is Made Perfect in Wearness. 

Cured, but still weak, like him I sometimes feel 
That hath the dropsy ; ffom^is butden freed, 

Cf help divipe who has continued ueecf) 

And cannot march but still appears to reeif 
Happy the blind from birth with holier zeal, 

^ The paralytic with more faith, who heed 
At onc'e the Saviour's ^vords subliqv,, and speed 
Clear-eyed and strong, with nothing left to heal 
But, though less ifull, unmeashred and not vain 
The grace that’s given mf. ' May 1 watch with care, 
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Daily a^d ni|rhtly on the couch of pain, 
Attentive to the Voice that says, — ' Beware ! 
Wliat thou hast done, thou yet may'st do again, 
What others do, thou too might'st rashly dare r* 


[We grieve to say that, since the above Sonnets were prepared 
for publication in the Calcutta Review, their gentle and accom- 
plished author has passed away to her rest. Miss Torn Dutt's 
girlhood — she was scarce^ more than twenty when she died — was 
one of the richest promise, as those of our readers who havd 
followe<l her occasional contributions to this Review will fully 
recognise ; and an earlier collection of her poems, entitled A She(y 
Oleaned in French Fieldfi, was of such marked ellbellence as to 
attract a gieat deal of attention and praise both hero and in Eng- 
land. Of Indian birth — a daughter of Balm Govit^Chunder Dutt, 
a welbknown and respected citizen of Calcutta — MivSS Dutt was 
educated almost entirely in Europe, She wrote English with all 
the delicacy and good-taste of a highly cultivated Englishwoman ; 
and many of her shoi b poems displayeil a tender, half-sad eloquence 
and a depth of religious feelihg, illuminated by a pure and lofty 
imngination, which piomised to obtain for her an honored place 
amongst English poets of the present day. Such was the h^pe 
of the young life whicli has just been cut off at its very opening. 
The flower has been plucked in the bud : bub to those who sorrow 
for its untimely fate, the words which close the first Sonnet given 
above — words which breathe “a sure and certain hope” — may well 
afford consolation : — 

God's love, with generous heat, 

In heaven unfolds the blossom into flower. * 

Editor, Calcutta ReviexvJ] 







